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WHY AMERICA REJECTS 


UCH MORE than the Lusitania tragedy is considered 
by thoughtful American editors to be involved in the 
correspondence now going on between Washington 

lin. That is why principles are put before facts. Ger- 

has introduced a new style of marine warfare, sacrificing 
r ships and neutral lives, and, says the New York Herald, 
“the United States stands to-day the champion of neutral / 
rights and non-combatant humanity.” In fact, it adds in 
sronger terms, ‘‘in the case of Germany vs. Civilization, the 
Uhited States holds a brief for Civilization—and will to the 
ad.” Smaller nations have been too timid to resent effectually 
the attacks on their shipping and their citizens, so that all 
neutral rights seem to hang on the point of President Wilson’s 





GERMANY’S ARGUMENT 


on the Lusitania tragedy, many of our papers denounce the 
German document as evasive. Some, however, excuse its 
virtual ignoring of the main issue—the right of Americans to 
travel in safety through the ‘‘war-zone’’—on the ground that 
it is avowedly only an ad-interim report, and therefore neither 
exhaustive nor final. It will be recalled that the President, 
after reciting the offenses against the rights of neutrals, the rules 
of international law, and the principles of humanity involved 
in the attacks on the Falaba, the Cushing, the Gulflight, and the 
Lusitania, assumed that these offenses were committed without 
the sanction of the German Government. On this assumption 
he went on to say that the American Government ‘‘confidently 
expects that the Imperial German Government will disavow the 


jen. What our press and people demand “with virtual’—acts of which the Government of the United States complains; 


itianimity,” declares the New York Times, is that ‘‘our people 
beprotected i in the ocean highways as they are in the city streets, 
or anywhere else where they are going about their lawful con- 
ms.” This point was clearly stated in President Wilson’s 
note, when he said the American Government “confidently 
expects" the German Government to ‘‘ take immediate steps to 
prevent the recurrence of anything so obviously subversive 
the principles of warfare for which the Imperial German 
Government has in the past so wisely and so firmly contended.” 
Inits tentative reply asking for the facts in the Lusitania case, 
the German Government averred that the German commanders 
“ate no longer able to observe the customary regulations of the~ 
: w, which before they always followed.’’ This is the core 
whole dispute, as the New York World sees it, and ‘‘inas- 
as ‘the customary regulations of the prize-law’ are the 
les which have hitherto defined the rights of neutrals and 
i-combatants on the high seas in time of war, Germany tears 
whole code of international law affecting these rights. 
‘Imperial Government thereby refuses to recognize any law 
pt its own lawlessness.” Indeed, continues this paper 
tly: 
many’s answer is the answer of an outlaw who assumes 
gations toward society, but expects society to recognize 
ugations toward him. There can be no diplomatic negotia- 
on such terms. The German note is not final, but on this 
President Wilson’s reply should be final. The United 
mes can not barter, as with bandits, for the lives of its citizens.” 
7 e none of the things ‘confidently expected”’ by Presi- 
it Wilson are found in Germany’s reply to his note of May 13 


that they will make reparation, so far as reparation is possible, 
for injuries which are without measure; and that they will take 
immediate steps to prevent the recurrence of anything so ob- 
viously subversive of the principles of warfare, for which the 
Imperial German Government has in the past so wisely and so 
firmly contended.” Replying on May 28, the German Foreign 
Office says that the attacks on the American ships Cushing and 
Gulflight are being investigated, and that ‘“‘it is far from the 
German Government to have any intention of ordering attacks 
by submarines or fliers on neutral vessels in the zone which 
have not been guilty of any hostile act”; that the English steam- 
ship Falaba was torpedoed, with the loss of an American life, 
because the captain ‘‘disregarded the order to lay to and took 
to flight, sending up rocket-signals for help’’; and that more than 
a hundred American lives were sacrificed on the Lusitania be- 
cause that ship was ‘‘an auxiliary cruiser,” ‘‘undoubtedly had 
guns on board, which were mounted under decks and masked,” 
and carried ‘‘Canadian troops and munitions.’”’ It explains, 
moreover, that ‘‘the German Government believes that it acts 
in just self-defense when it seeks to protect the lives of its 
soldiers by destroying ammunition destined for the enemy with 
the means of war at its command.”’ And it argues that the 
Cunard Company, not the German submarine, “‘wantonly caused 
the death of so many passengers,” because it ‘‘tried to use the 
lives of American citizens as protection for the ammunition 
earried.”’ After reminding our Government of the ‘‘ American 
laws which expressly prohibit the carrying of passengers on ships 
which have explosives on board,” it asserts that ‘‘the rapid 
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sinking of the Lusitania was primarily due to the explosion of 
the cargo of ammunition caused by the torpedo.”” ‘The German 
Government suggests that these and other “important facts” 
“‘may have escaped the attention of the Government of the 
United States,”’ and, therefore, ‘‘begs to reserve a final state- 
ment of its position with regard to the demands made in con- 
nection with the sinking of the Lusitania, until a reply is received 
from the American Government.” 

Altho the language of this German note is courteous and even 
conciliatory, few of our papers pretend to regard it as satis- 
factory, while many agree with the Philadelphia North American 

















Copyrighted, 1915, by the New York Herald Company. 
“HERE ARE THE FACTS.” 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


in characterizing it as ‘‘impudently trifling in spirit and flagrantly 
' dishonest in matter.” ‘‘Germany,” remarks this Philadelphia 
paper, “treads upon quaking ground when she urges examina- 
tion of the ‘facts,’”’ since ‘‘the facts in this case are the bodies 
of American men, women, and children,’ and the indictment 
against her is for ‘‘ deliberate, calculated, bloody-minded murder.” 
“The one fact horribly patent is that the torpedoing of the 
Lusitania was not war, but massacre,” and this ‘‘relegates all 
the other ‘facts’ to the category of the negligible,’ says the 
Boston Transcript, which shares with many others the opinion 
that Germany is playing for time and seeking to becloud the 
issues. The alleged facts to which Germany calls our Gov- 
ernment’s attention, remarks the New York Herald, ‘‘can not 
be substantiated and would have no real bearing on the issue 
if they were substantiated.” 


’ 


“The Lusitania slaughter,’ says 
the New York World, “‘ean be compared only to the action of a 
general occupying a hostile town who murdered in cold blood 
all the inhabitants, male and female, neutral and non-com- 
batant, because he regarded their existence as an obstacle to the 
accomplishment of his military ends.” A number of papers 
point out that the nearest approach to a direct answer to the 
President’s demand that German submarines shall cease to 
violate the established rights of neutrals is contained in the state- 
ment that because English merchant vessels now carry guns and 
ram submarines ‘“‘the German commanders are no longer in a 
position to observe the rules of capture otherwise usual, and 
with which they invariably complied before this.’”” But the 
American demand is’ virtually that they either observe these 
rules or abandon their submarine warfare against merchant 


ships. Says The World> | 
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* $t. Louis Times, which was recently erroneously represented as 
efendi » sinking of the Lusitania, declares that it ‘‘has no 


“The President stated the whole case in a single sentetioe| be tantamount to self-destruction on Germany’s part. 





when he said that the United States ‘takes it {> 





at least within the possibilities of every such ¢.< thea 
manders even of submarines were. expected to ¢. ». hing that 
would involve the lives or the safety of neutral.) ‘os, even ; 
the cost of failing in their intention.’ The Ge: conte 
is that commanders of submarines may do 4 ing rather 
than fail of their object. 

“This is a conflict of principles that can no: reconeiled 
One of the parties to the dispute must yield, he United 
States, as the most powerful and influential of ; al nations 
can not yield. To do that is to accept the doctri: iat; in time 
of war, neutrals and non-combatants have no rig)'- that bellig. 
erents are bound to respect. If we have reached | stage, the 
world is back to barbarism, and the whole fabric of \:.\ernationg) 
law that has been erected throughout twenty centuries lies 
crumbled in ruin.” 

‘**Nothing new is brought out in the German not...” says the 
Springfield Republican, ‘“‘which could possibly mocify the criti. 


cism of the entire neutral world or could change in ‘lic least the 
- attitude of the President of the United States.” 
abate a jot of our original demands, says_the Chicago Hegald, 
which urges Germany to "eet back to the main point and stop 
trying to muddy the waters.’’ The German note “ignores the 
whole fabric of international law and the rights under it of 
American citizens on the high seas,” declares the St. Lonis 
Republic, which adds, ‘‘The people of the United States stand 
behind the President.” In the impressive newspaper jury, 
which finds Germany’s reply disingenuous and unsatisfactory, 
we note leading papers in cities ranging from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Canadian border to the Gulf—among them 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Portland, Fresno, Sacramento, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Louisville, Atlanta, Charleston, Memphis, and Galveston. The 


We ean not 


sympathy for the kind of warfare that sinks ships loaded with 
women and children.” 

Taking up the alleged facts to which Germany invites the 
attention of the United States Government, the New York 
Tribune says: 





“The Lusitania, according to our domestic regulations, was 
not an armed ship. She did not carry explosives, as that term 
has been defined by the Solicitor of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. She did not carry armed forces of any belliger- 
ent Power, and whether she had contraband of war in her cargo 
or not did not affect her status as a merchant vessel entitled to 
the benefit of the usages of civilized warfare at sea. These are 
all mere diversions, whose pursuit can help in no way to a deter- 
mination of the one big, clear question in which are bound up the 
issues of peace and war.” 

However, despite this generally inhospitable reception ac- 
corded the German note by our press, we find voices which 
declare it quite as satisfactory as could reasonably be expected. 
‘Tf Germany has any facts or information to justify its assump- 
tion that the Lusitania was armed or carried explosives, she 
should be permitted to offer them,” says the Indianapolis Star, 
and the Boston Globe, New York Telegraph, American, Herald, 
and Staats-Zeitung, Milwaukee German Herald, Chicago Tribune, 
Staats-Zeitung, and Abend-Post, Cincinnati Volksblatt and 
Freie Presse, Milwaukee Germania Herold, and the St. Louis 
Westlicke-Post agree that the wish to establish the facts is a 
reasonable one. ‘‘A plaintiff may not walk into court_and 
demand of the bench that the accused be condemned without 
a hearing;’-says Herman Ridder in his New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, 
and in Mr. Viereck’s Fatherland (New York), which hails ‘the 
submarine as ‘‘the emblem of humanity” because “‘it will free 
the world from the incubus of Navalism,” we read: 

“In spite of heavy provocation on the part of the United 
States, Germany has kept her temper. Not content with 
furnishing implements of murder to Germany’s enemies, We 
actually ask Germany to commit suicide. For a modification 
of submarine warfare as suggested in Mr. Bryan’s note would 
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Pho tograpus copyriguted by Underwy. od & Underwood, N. Y. 





MORE “FACTS” IN THE LUSITANIA CASE. 


The body under the stars and stripes is that of an American killed by the German torpedo which sank the great British liner. 
The little girl with the doll is Ellen Smith, a survivor who lost her father, mother, sister, brother, and aunt. 








“It may be said that we were actuated by no selfish motive, 
for our action was not in the interest of the United States: we 
were merely pulling England’s chestnuts out of the fire. This 
may make us more noble in our own eyes, but it hardly makes 
our proposition more palatable to Germany. Nevertheless, 
instead’ of indignantly refusing to discuss: so absurd a proposi- 
tin, Germany’s answer is sweetly reasonable.” 





GERMANY AS PLAINTIFF IN ATROCITY 
COURT 


UR SYMPATHY has been misplaced by about seven 
() hundred miles, if we are to believe the German White 

Book. East Prussia, not Belgium, is declared the 
real sufferer, and Russia, not Prussia, the true villain. The 
White Book is a reply to the Allies’ reports on German 
atrocities, which have been issued by a London newspaper at 
twopence as the ‘‘Black Book.’’ Germany’s denial of Belgian 
atrocities and her indictment of the Russian troops, for ‘‘atroci- 
ties” committed on ‘‘German civilians and German prisoners of 
war” in East Prussia, are described rather coldly by the Wash- 
ington Times as being ‘‘the argument of ‘you’re another’... 
tardily hurled back in retort to an accusing world horrified at 
the spectacle of Belgium.” This critical observer goes on to 
say that, while the White Book reveals Germany ‘‘ somewhat 
delayed in awakening to the idea that a certain measure of 
humanitarian sentiment and restraint may modify even the 
horrors of war,”’ it also proves that “she is able to realize’? them 
“when they are aimed against her.” That the German troops 
did use severities against certain Belgian civilians is admitted; 
but Germany claims these measures were resorted to only “in 
retaliation for murderous assaults,’”’ relates the New York Sun, 
which gives this synopsis of the White Book’s Belgian charges: 

“Concentrated attacks were made on the soldiers in violation 
of the Hague Convention. In some instances hot tar and 
sealding water were poured upon the Germans, and captured 
soldiers were maltreated. 

“In Aerschot civilians fired from the windows of dwellings, 
and the German commander was treacherously murdered in the 
mayor’s house after being received there as a guest. 

“In Dinant shots were fired on the soldiers from the cathedral. 

“In Louvain, priests urged the citizens to attack the troops. 
Shots were fired on hospitals containing wounded soldiers. 


‘‘The admission is made that Germans set the houses of some 
of the offenders in Louvain afire, but it is asserted that the 
soldiers themselves checked the conflagration.” 

Of the ‘atrocities committed by the Russian troops in the 
second invasion of East Prussia,’’ the New York German In- 
formation Service announces, in a statement prepared for the 
press, that the White Book’s revelations are ‘‘based on a long 
judicial inquiry in which witnesses were examined under oath, 
and their statements subsequently investigated and verified.” 
Perhaps ‘‘the most startling document in the collection,” we are 
told, is ‘‘the copy of an order from the Russian General-Staff, 
directing the use of civilians as a screen for troops.”” A sum- 
mary of the White Book ‘‘memorial record” is issued by the 
German Embassy at Washington, from which the New York 
German Information Service culls the following: 


“The Russian troops have committed atrocities during this 
present war which are incompatible with the laws of humanity 
and the customs of civilized nations, and which evidence the 
utter barbarism of their warfare. These atrocities were directed 
against the peaceful inhabitants of the occupied German terri- 
tory as well as against those German soldiers who opposed them 
in lawful combat and who had the misfortune of. being taken 
prisoner by them. 

“The documentary material gathered and appearing in the 
White Book . .. as ‘supplements’ shows that these are not 
isolated cases of cruelty and deeds of violence, for atrocities of 
the most bestial sort have been committed in so many places 
and by so many different divisions of troops that undoubtedly 
a very great part of the Russian Army is permeated by a spirit 
of inhuman savagery. A large number of cases is already well 
known, but in the supplements only such cases will be found as 
have been incontrovertibly established by official testimony, 
particularly testimony on oath, or by official report. These 
cases must be regarded, however, as being only a selection of the 
innumerable atrocities actually committed.” 


Attention is then drawn to the fact that ‘‘the whole world 
knows that, owing to the barbaric methods of warfare employed 
by the Russians, East Prussia, once a flourishing country, in 
parts now presents a picture of hopeless devastation, and that 
the peaceful inhabitants were forced to flee and leave all their 
belongings in order to save themselves from assault and murder.” 
It has been “‘officially ascertained,” we are told, that at the time 
of the first as well as of the second invasion of East Prussia, 
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“thousands of men, women, and children were carried off, thou- 
sands were murdered, about 20,000 buildings were demolished 
or burned down, and that during the second invasion alone about 
80,000 homes were plundered and destroyed.” The White Book 
then takes up the wanton murder or ‘“‘terrible torture’ of male 
civilians and the ‘‘innumerable” cases of ‘‘bestial attacks on 
women and girls.” 

Recurring to the case of Belgium, we find that the Germans 
in nowise admit aggressive action toward civilians, but rather 
claim first and last that they acted in self-defense. To putitina 
word, the defense of the White Book is that ‘‘the war which 
the Belgian civilian population conducted was entirely against 
generally recognized rules of international rights as exprest in 
Articles 1 and 2 of the Treaty of The Hague as signed by Bel- 
gium.”” The Belgian people are otherwise accused of having shot 
at German troops who were under protection of the Red Cross 
flag, of having attacked hospitals containing German wounded; 
and finally the assertion is made that ‘‘it has been proved 
beyond any doubt that German wounded soldiers have been 
robbed and murdered, nay, even mutilated ‘in a most horrible 
manner, and that even women and young girls have taken part 
in such horrible crimes.’”’ We read then: 

“Under these circumstances the Belgian civilian population 
who took part in the fight had, of course, no right to claim to be 
treated as belligerents, but the instinct of self-preservation 
of the German Army distinctly demanded that the sternest of 
measures be taken against these francs-tireurs. All of these per- 
sons who fought against the German troops, therefore, had to be 
killed, and the prisoners taken could not be treated as prisoners 
of war, but as common murderers. 

“In spite of this we have, whenever it was not against the 
necessity of war, endeavored to preserve the rules of war, and 
prisoners were, whenever it was in any way possible, shot only 
after a regular examination or as sentenced by a court martial. 

‘‘Old men, women, and children, even when suspected, were 
spared as far as it was in any way possible, and altho the patience 
of the German soldiers was tried to the utmost by these vicious 
attacks, they often in a most self-sacrificing manner cared for 
these people in every way, rendering protection to the helpless, 


sharing their bread with them and nursing the weak and 
suffering.” 


Assuredly Germany is ‘‘entitled to make her disclaimers,” 
observes the Newark News, and ‘‘to present her case in the 
strongest and best way she can.’’ The issue, as presented by 
the Bryce Commission for the Allies and in the White Book for 
Germany, this journal adds, is now ‘clarified and verified so far 
as is possible.” It admits that ‘‘undoubtedly many of the 
stories of atrocities were exaggerated,” and that ‘“‘much that 
actually occurred” was ‘‘a more or less inevitable accompani- 
ment to war.”’ Nevertheless, it concludes that ‘‘the German 
ease at the moment seems to rest more on attempted claim to 
rightfulness or necessity of motive than to successful disputation 
of fact.” 

One of the most interesting answers to Germany’s charges 
is from the pen of A. J. Carnoy, professor of philology at Lou- 
vain University. Writing to the New York Times, he char- 
acterizes that portion of the White Book dealing with Belgium 
as a rehash of ‘“‘the classical charges made upon the Belgians 
by the Germans from the very beginning of the war, and since 
then refuted by all kinds of people, including Germans.” To 
Germany’s complaint that Belgian civilians attacked German 
soldiers in violation of Articles 1 and 2 of the Hague Convention 
(Part 5), he replies that Germany has not the slightest right 
to invoke this convention, because— 

“Article 10 (Part 8) of the convention of 1907, ‘respectirg the 
rights and duties of neutral Powers and persons in case of war 
on land,’ exactly says: ‘The fact of a neutral Power resisting 
even by force attempts to violate its neutrality can not be 
regarded as a hostile act.’ If there was, then, no hostile act on 
the part of Belgium, there was no state of war with that country, 


and no convention concerning war is applicable to the Belgian 
resistance.” 
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THE STEEL TRUST FOUND GUILTLEss 


HE RAY OF REASON, which Chief Justice White 
detected shining from the Sherman Act, has been directed 


at the United States Steel Corporation, |:) 


ae i ke the ques. 
tioning beam from Diogenes’s lantern, and has found an honest 
trust. The court decision ckearing this concern o guilt “is a 
great triumph for honest business management” and “a vindi- 
cation of the morality of large affairs,” exclaims the New York 
Sun, which hopes it “marks the end of a persecution, for political 
purposes and for which both political parties are responsible, 


that has paralyzed enterprise for at least a dozen years and has 
cost this nation more than a great foreign war.” 


ine verdi 
handed down by the United States Circuit Court pe: 
Trenton, N. J., on June 3, is based on the ruling of the United 
States Supreme Court that in trust-prosecutions ‘‘on|+; such com. 
binations are within the act as by reason of intent or the inherent 
nature of the contemplated acts prejudice the public interests by 


unduly restricting competition or unduly obstructing the course 
of trade.” Or, as Judge Buffington says in writing the unani- 
mous opinion of the Circuit Court: 


““We dismiss once and for all the question of the mere volume 
or bigness of business. The question before us is not how much 
business was done, or how large the company that did it; the 
vital question is: How was the business, whether big or little, 
done—was it, in the test of the Supreme Court, done by prej- 
udicing the public interests, by unduly restricting or unduly 
obstructing trade? The question is one of undue restriction 
or obstruction, and not one of undue volume of trade.” 

With this point in view, the Court notes that 60 per cent. of 
the steel business of the country is controlled by this corporation’s 
competitors, and that in the ten years since it was formed its 
own business has grown but 40 per cent., while that of its com- 
petitors has grown, in various cases, from 63 to 3,779 per cent., 
forcing the conclusion that ‘‘the steel and iron business of this 
country i; not being, and indeed can not be, monopolized.” 
After quoting the testimony both of the steel company’s competi- 
to s and of the consumers using its product, the Court adds: 

““No one can read the testimony and fail to be satisfied that 
this great body of business men, scattered over all parts of the 
country, in keen competition with each other in their several 
lines, is alert in seeing that competitive conditions exist be- 
tween the manufacturers of basic steel-products from whom they 
buy, and the sworn testimony of these men, who are vitally 
interested in the maintenance of real competition between the 
steel corporation and its manufacturing competitors, that such 
real competition does exist and has existed during the past ten 
years, can not but carry a conviction that such is the case.” 

The verdict is hailed as ‘“‘the Magna Carta of good business” 
by the New York Times, while the New YorkPressrejoices that 
“industry is at last unshackled, business is free to take up its 
enterprise again, and the American people shall resume their 
old road to prosperity.” The Court makes it clear that “dis- 
solution is no solution” of America’s business evils, remarks Mr. 
George W. Perkins, who is credited with having a large part in 
the formation of the Steel Corporation. The New York Tribune 
takes this rosy view of the verdict’s effect on our prosperity: 

“The country now has its eyes fixt on the future. It is looking 
forward to a revival of industry and prosperity which is to be 
accompanied in ‘big business’ by a far larger measure of fair- 
dealing and respect for the rights of competitors than was the 
rule in a less enlightened past. The decision in this last prosecu- 
tion of primary importance practically closes past accounts, and 
the country is satisfied to see them closed.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce sees ‘‘no sufficient justi- 
fication” for appealing the case to the Supreme Court, as is ex- 
pected will be done, but the New York World notes that even if 
an appeal is taken, 

“the Court appealed to would be the one which has applied 
the rule of reason to the law, and that the judgment before us 


has been under some guidance by the rule of reason will be 
generally admitted.” 
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« PRZEMYSL” AGAIN 


HE RECAPTURE OF PEREMYSL by the Teutonic 
Ts ;-—making it Przemysl again—with the complete 
failu:e of Russia’s Galician campaign, which it appears 
to emphasi~°, is attributed by press writers in both English and 
American «iiies to Russian shortage of ammunition, tho there 
js no desire to disparage German valor or strategy. And ina 


solemn address of warning and appeal to British workmen, 
David Lloy:!-George, England’s new Minister of Munitions, told 
his hearers ‘hat Germany’s “‘great success” against Russia is 
“que entirely to superior equipment, to overwhelming superiority, 
of shot and shell and munitions and equipment.” The capture 
of Przemys! is the most notable single event so far in the great 
Austro-German offensive which cleared 


Tuesday [June 1] the Austrian artillery moved from the north 
and south, until it commanded the double-tracked Przemy-l- 
Lemberg Railroad in the rear of the fortress, and the last source 
of supply was cut off. Only then did the struggle reach its end.” 


Out of the mass of editorial comment upon this gigantic 
Russian reverse and Teutonic triumph, we select this comment 
from the practised pen of Mr. Frank H. Simonds in the New 
York Tribune: ; 


‘* All the sturdy advance westward to the outskirts of Krakow 
and southwestward up to and across the summits of the Kar- 
pathians has gone for naught. . . . When Przemysl surrendered 
two months ago and the Russian van had prest through the 
middle Karpathian passes and threatened a descent into the 
Hungarian plain, Vienna had already begun to count Galicia 
with Lombardy and Venice—another lost pearl from the crown 

of the Dual Monarchy. 





the Russians out of the Karpathian passes 
and drove them northward and eastward, 
with a reported loss in prisoners alone of 
970,000, during the month of May. Now, 
as one of the New York World’s London 
correspondents observes: 

“With Przemysl once more in German 
and Austrian hands, the Russians seem 
to be left without any good line of defense 
until they reach the Galician frontier, 
the line of the San being now untenable 
for them. Military experts here already 
are speculating as to whether the fall of 
Preemysl may not be followed by the 
evacuation of Lemberg, which would 
practically neutralize all the - successes 
gained by Russian troops in Galicia from 
the beginning of the war, and leave them 
searcely a foothold on conquered territory.” 

One of the most important results of the’ 
victory, this writer adds, is the recapture 
by the Austro-German forces of the 
Galician oil-fields between Boryslaw and 
Drohobyez, west of Stryj. 

The official Russian view of the loss of 
Przemysl is more or less accurately repre- 
sented by this sentence from a Petrograd 
communiqué: 





“As Przemysl, in view of the state of its 
artillery and its works (which were de- 
stroyed by the Austrians before their 
capitulation), was recognized as incapable 
of defending itself, its maintenance in our 
hands only served our purpose until such 
time as our possession of positions sur- 
rounding the town on the northwest facili- 








GENERAL VON MACKENSEN. 


His Galician triumphs, including the 
recapture of Przemysl on June 2, add his 
Scotch-sounding name to that of von Hin- 
denburg in the roll of Germany’s notable 
heroes of the Eastern campaigns. 


‘‘But within the last two months the 
tide of battle has turned abruptly and 
violently. Galicia is almost redeemed, 
and if Russian powers of recuperation are 
not equal to the strain the next drive of 
von Hoetzendorff and von Mackensen 
may carry the Tegtonie allies past Lem- 
berg and leave Russia fighting from the 
Gulf of Riga, on the north, to the border 
of Roumania, on the south, within 
her own territory.” 


But, it is added: 


‘Austro-Hungarian elation over the 
reoccupation of the great fortress on the 
San must be tempered by bitter recollec- 
tions of the capitulation of ten weeks ago. 
An Austro-Hungarian army of 170,000 
men was sacrificed there on a forlorn hope 
—120,000 of them going into captivity. 
Przemysl was not worth that price. No 
fortress on any front has been or is likely 
to be worth it.” 

And there is ‘‘another drop of bitterness 
in the cup of German-Austro-Hungarian 
success.’’ Had these victories come earlier 
they might have changed the face of the 
war. A complete Russian defeat might 
have kept Italy out of the war, and ‘‘the 
Teutonic combination would now be near 
victory—or nearer to it than at any time 
since the war began.” But now the 
troops that have at least partially disposed 
of Russia for a time ‘‘must meet Italy’s 
fresh first-line troops in the southwestern 
theater.” And The Tribune’s war expert 
is moved to remark: 








tated our operations on the San. 

“The enemy having captured Jaroslaw 
and Radymno and begun to spread along the right bank of 
the river, the maintenance of these positions forced our troops 
to fight on an unequal and very difficult front, increasing it 
by thirty-five versts (about twenty-four miles) and subjecting 
the troops occupying these positions to the concentrated fire 
of the enemy’s numerous guns.” 


The final battle for possession of the fortress, says a New 
York Herald London correspondent, who may be drawing some- 
what on his imagination in view of the exceeding brevity of 
the official reports, ‘“‘lasted through four days of unexampled 
ferocity.”’ 


“Nothing can exceed the heroism with which the Russians 
defended the outer forts in the face of a human avalanche. 
With their ammunition virtually exhausted, they fought on 
with the fury of despair, and only when the storming forces 
Were at the muzzles of the guns and the last shell had been 
fired did the Czar’s men admit they were defeated. For some 
days powder and shells had been at a dangerously low mark in 

mysl, only sufficient amounts reaching the army to last until 
the arrival of the next transport-trains from the east. Then on 


“In this war Germany has accom- 
plished prodigies in the field. But ex- 
traordinary military efficiency has been offset by fatal diplomatic 
blunders. German diplomacy has made vain the sacrifices of 
German valor. . .. Not content with neutralizing the effects 
of the recent victories over Russia by raising up a new foe in 
Italy, the Berlin Foreign Office is now debating whether or not 
to cast into the opposite balance the immense resources of the 
United States.” 


In its search for the cause of ‘“‘the profound and sudden 
failure” of the Russian campaign, it occurs to the New York 
Evening Sun that— 


**Like. any other going mechanism, an army must have fuel. 
The fuel of an army is ammunition. If we could look into the 
fuel-tank of this stalled mechanism of the Czar’s we might find 
it empty. Perhaps the German General Staff has looked into 
the Russian fuel-tank and knows what is the matter with the 
machine. 

“Tt needs this explanation to make the collapse of the Russian 
defense in Galicia, evident from the moment of the loss of 
Tarnow and more evident with each succeeding week, compre- 
hensible to us. The Russians, horse, foot, and artillery, have 
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been falling back with empty guns, or at least with so small a 
supply of ammunition as to make them hopeless of fighting a 
successful battle on a large scale. 

“This collapse ‘is due, of course, to. the failure of . the Allies. to 
take Constantinople in the-first attack during Lent. ~The 


worst effect of it, fortunately for the Russians, must ‘be well- 


nigh over. 
“Archangel, the northern port of Russia, from now on ‘will 


-be free of ice and will be open to receive ammunition-shipments, 


_and these with what comes over the Trans-Siberian Railway 
‘should suffice .indefinitely,-or until the Dardanelles are forced. 
In;the meantime, Russia stands to lose more of her hard-won 


Galician . gains; but Russian power itself is but temporarily 
affected.” 


rs The, lesson of the Galician campaign is that victory in modern 
warfare depends upon the supply of ammunition, and it was that 
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AN EXAMPLE TO MEXICAN LEADERS. 


Victoriano Huerta, ex-Dictator of Mexico, mowing the lawn in 
front of his Long Island home. In his opinion ‘ the Mexican ques- 
tion must and will be settled by the Mexicans exclusively.”’ 





‘Republican, New York World, Philadelphia Public 








lesson that Mr. Lloyd-George drove home in his recent Man- 
chester speech. As quoted in the London dispatches, he said 


in part: 


‘Our Russian allies have suffered a severe setback. The 
Germans have achieved a great success, not because of the 
The 
German triumph is due entirely to superior equipment, to over- 


superior valor of their soldiers or strategy of their generals. 


whelming superiority of shot and shell and munitions and 
equipment. 


“It was a battle won by the use they made of their skilled in- 


dustries and especially by. the superior organization of Gunes 
workshops. 


‘“Two hundred thousand shells. were concentrated i in a ‘ingle 


hour on the heads of the gallant Russians. 

‘‘Had we been in a position to apply the same process: to the 
Germans on our front, the Germans would have been turned 
out of France and driven half-way across the devastated plain 
of Flanders. ‘They would have been well out of the country 
they had tortured and tormented with dastardly cruelty; more 
than that, we should have actually penetrated into Germany.” 
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TO HELP MEXICO SAVE HERSFIF 


b+ IS DECISION that ‘“‘watchful waiting” must give 
—q way to “helpful action” wins President W 


ilson the 
approval of even the most outspoken 


journalistic 
critics of his Mexican policy. ‘‘Considerations o; humanity 
the relief of a famished and broken people, indignation with the 
brawling guerrilla chiefs who fight for their own hand, anger 
for the wrongs suffered by our undefended citizens in Mexico, 
the enormous imperiled or ruined American interests in Mexieo 
—all these,” declares the New York Sun, “impel ¢] American 
people to stand solidly by Mr. Wilson in whatever course of 


firm and deliberate suppression of disorder and faction and 
protection of natives and foreigners in Mexico he may be forced 
to adopt.’”’ The “considerations of humanity,” as set forth 
by the President in his Mexican statement and in his earlier 
appeal under Red-Cross auspices for help for the starving people 


of that unhappy country, seem almost irresistible 


to most 

editors. The country, as the Chicago Herald observes, might 
have endured the spectacle of a revolution-ridden next-door 

- neighbor a great deal longer, “but it can not and will not endure 


indefinitely the sight of a starving nation.” And the Springfield 


Ledger, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Indianapolis News, Charleston News 


and Courier, and Omaha Bee are but a few of the repre- 
sentative dailies which give emphatic editorial utterance to 
this thought. 

Yet the New York Tribune and Chicago Tribune, tho ad- 
mitting that so serious a situation calls for action, argue strongly 
and at length to the effect that the call is no more urgent than 
it has been for months, that action which should have been 
taken earlier might well have been deferred at this time on 
account of the more serious issue with Germany, and that there 
is all the more reason to get the Army and Navy into a better 
state of preparedness in order to be able to make our words 
good in both complications. That his own ‘‘ watchful-waiting” 
policy, too, is largely responsible for the Mexican situation 
which President Wilson would now end is the opinion of several 
papers, including the Albany Knickerbocker Press, New York 
Journal of Commerce, Brooklyn Standard Union, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Baltimore American, Washington Times, Detroit 
Free Press, Grand Rapids Press, and St. Louis Globe Democrat. 
On the other hand, the New York World is convinced that the 
long delay has ‘‘brought a good many people in Mexico to their 
senses,’ and ‘“‘we can go into Mexico now, if necessary, in the 
full confidence that there will be no suspicion as to our intentions, 
and that all Latin America will know that the United States is 
trying to do for Mexico what it did for Cuba.” 

While the New York Evening Post does not find a review of 
President Wilson’s Mexican policy ‘‘exactly inspiriting,” it 
notes that he has had a good measure of success in his chief 
objects: 


‘**He set himself against the recognition of Huerta, and Huerta 
is an exile from Mexico. He strove to keep the United States 
out of another Mexican war, and did it—only, however, by a 
skilful turning of the corner, through the mediation of Argentina, 
Chile, and Brazil. Above all, he sought to make it clear to 
Mexico, to South America, and to all the world that the United 
States did not wish or intend to add a foot to its territory by 
conquest. This position the President has maintained through- 
out, and has reenforced it by various utterances, so that it may 
now be regarded as a settled part of his policy. In this his 
ountrymen may well take pride.” 


In his statement of June 2, addrest to the American people 
and evidently intended also for ears beyond the Rio Grande, 
President Wilson points out that ‘‘ Mexico is apparently n0 
nearer a‘solution of her tragical troubles than she was when the 
revolution was first kindled.” Meanwh::e, ‘‘she has been swept 
by civil war as if by fire,” and, in short, ‘is starving and without 
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TWO OF THE FIVE BRITISH BATTLE-SHIPS LOST IN THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN. 


The Majestic (on the reader’s left) was torpedoed by a submarine on May 27, the Triumph (on the right) having met the same fate only 
the day before. The other battle-ships of the Allies officially reported as sunk in these operations are the British ships Irresistible, Goliath, and 
Ocean, and the French ship Bouvet. None was of the dreadnought or superdreadnought class. 











a government.” In these circumstances, says the President, 
we can not stand indifferently by. And he feels it his duty to— 
“publicly and very solemnly call upon the leaders of factions 
in Mexico to act together and to act promptly for the relief and 
redemption of their prostrate country., I feel it to be my duty 
to tell them that if they can not accommodate their differences 
and unite for this great purpose within a very short time, this 
Government will be constrained to decide what means should 
beemployed by the United States in order to help Mexico save 
herself and serve her people.” 

President Wilson’s decision is held by the editors and Wash- 
ington correspondents to be due in large part to recent Red- 
(ross and consular bulletins and the reports of special agents. 
The problem of relief in Mexico is said by Red-Cross workers 
to be more difficult than that encountered in the relief of San 
Francisco, the Messina earthquake, or Belgium. Red-Cross 
bulletins based upon State Department reports tell of frightful 
conditions, constantly growing worse. In cities like Monterey, 
Tampico, Jalapa, and Acapulco the people are on the very 
verge of wholesale starvation. In Mexico City 100,000 people 
were reported suffering from hunger as long ago as March. 
Such food as there is brings fabulous prices. There have been 
serious riots and epidemics of smallpox and typhus. 

While many editors predict armed intervention as the only 
way the President can carry out his purpose in Mexico, a New 
York Sun correspondent hears that he will first observe for a 
few weeks the effect of his statement on the Mexican leaders. 

“Tf by that time there are no evidences of a disposition on the 
part of the factions to get together for the common good of 
the country, an embargo will be placed on the shipment of arms 
to Mexico. Meantime the Administration will try to locate 
4strong group of men to take hold in Mexico during the period 


of reconstruction.” 

In default of early statements from revolutionary leaders, 
one interesting indication of Mexican ‘opinion comes in ex- 
President Huerta’s declaration that ‘‘our people will never 
stand for any government inspired by foreigners, no matter 
how humanitarian or noble the motives of such foreign nation 
appear to be.”” But an Associated Press correspondent points 
out that the assumption that the Mexican people would unite 
against intervention ‘‘is combated by those in sympathy with 





the President’s purpose.” ‘‘Only a small proportion of Mexico’s 
Population of approximately 16,000,000 have taken up arms, 
ad the contention is advanced that the great majority, pinched 
by hunger and suffering from other deprivations, would welcome 
lutervention by the United States.” 





UNDERWATER NIBBLES AT BRITISH 
BATTLE-SHIPS 


re \HE ONLY CONSOLATION the British seem to have 

in their Dardanelles campaign, to judge from the press 

comment, is the fact that the battle-ships which have 
been following one another to the bottom: were ‘‘obsolete.”’ 
On May 26 the Triumph was torpedoed and sunk; the next 
day the Majestic met the same fate. If similar success should 
be achieved by the underwater craft in the North Sea, it might 
decide the war, think some of our editorial onlookers. If their 
number is increased, says the Savannah News, ‘it may be 
difficult for. England to keep up her food-supply, to use battle- 
ships in the Dardanelles, or to keep the route to India open.” 
With. a little more submarine development, agrees the New 
York Globe, the ‘‘ present big ships of war will become as obsolete 
as wooden vessels became after the duel between the Merrimac 
and the Monitor.” * It may be that there’ is a lesson for us 
at the Turkish strait,‘ altho, in view of the fact that conditions 
in and around the Dardanelles seem almost ideal for submarine 
attack, the Springfield’ Republican does not think that any new 
conclusions can:be drawn from the sinking of the Triumph and 
the Majestic. The effect, however, is not lost on the popular 
mind, and ‘‘the feeling grows perceptibly that the submarine 
is the naval weapon of the future, and that for the defense of 
the United States against overseas attack submarines in large 
numbers will be indispensable.” And this feeling is strongly 
exprest in the editorial columns of the Atlanta Constitution, 
Columbus Dispatch, and Grand Rapids Press. 

While French and British reports tell of successive gains on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, it is also observed that there have been 
heavy losses on both sides, and, as a London dispatch puts it, 
‘‘admission is made that the Turkish defenses are strongly con- 
structed and that their capture must be achieved by the slow 
and methodicah methods of trench warfare.”’ So that the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, considering these reports, sees only 
insignificant progress; ‘‘measured by practical accomplishment, 
the expedition of the Allies has been a failure up to date.’’ Al- 
ready, the Brooklyn Eagle notes, ‘‘the British Navy has lost more 
battle-ships in this operation than have been sacrificed in all 
other. naval operations put together. The Ocean and the 
Irresistible were sunk by shell-fire and torpedoes sent from shore 
tubes in the much-criticized sea attack upon the Dardanelles 
on March 18; the Goliath was sunk by a torpedo from a Turkish 
destroyer while operating in conjunction with the Allied land 
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forces.” 


ship Bouvet.” 


tinue.” 


offensive strength developed by the Allies.” 


The introduction of German submarines in this campaign 
confronts the Allies with a new and formidable menace, says the 


Charleston News and Courier, which continues: 


“In brief, it is doubtful whether the Allied fleet at the Darda- 
nelles could continue its operations in the face of continued 
The whole course of 


activity by German undersea boats. 
events in the North Sea and the waters about Great Britain has 
shown that a fleet operating in comparatively circumscribed 
waters is exposed to serious hazard from submarines if the latter 
craft have or are able to establish a convenient base. ...... 

‘*What has happened in the North Sea may well be repeated 
at the Dardanelles if the Germans can get a sufficient number of 
submarines to those remote waters. The question is whether the 
Germans can do this. Apparently the submarine (or submarines) 
which sank the Triumph and the Majestic came by way of the 
Mediterranean. Possibly it was transported overland to Pola, 
and thence made its way by water to the Augean 


‘*Only time can show to what extent the Germans can threaten 
with their submarines the success of the Allies’ Turkish cam- 
They have already done enough to awaken grave ap- 


paign. 
prehension among the naval strategists of the Allied countries.” 


But the Germans are not alone in this underwater activity, 


The Triumph and the Majestic were submarine 
victims, and ‘‘a floating mine accounted for the French battle- 
“‘Conceding that all the ships lost are old and 
unfit to take their place in an engagement between first-class 
fleets, they were yet valuable units of the Dardanelles fleet; 
even the British Navy can not afford to have such losses con- 
It is evident to The Eagle that ‘‘thus far the Turkish 
defensive on land and sea has proved itself superior to the 


= 
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as witness the official announcement ‘‘that th 


marine E-11 penetrated to the Sea of Marmora, an da 
a vessel loaded with a great quantity of ammuni attacked 
the Turkish supply-ship Rodosto, which ran a.’ ” 
that another submarine “proceeded as far as (. ntinople. 
where ‘t discharged a torpedo alongside the arsen:; . 

Moreover, we read in the London dispatches : trade to 
and from British ports goes on very much as tho | were no 
submarine danger, and there is no sign of any ir uption in 
the operations in the Dardanelles. British nay. remacy 
comments the Boston Transcript, ‘‘is not likely to haken by 
the torpedoing of a few second- or third-class bai hips, vege 
sels of the age or dimensions of our Oregon, Maine, issouri.” 
For “not one of the British battle-ships which haye ;orished in 
their calling in the course of this war was what is pr ‘sionally 
classed as ‘a capital ship.’” The Transcript no ios that the 
new ships building more than offset such losses, an.! pays this 
tribute to British naval achievement: 

“The British Navy has kept the German bati|.- hip fleet 
from going to sea; it has destroyed von Spee’s squadron in 
revenge for Cradock’s defeat; it has hunted down the German 
commerce-raiders, and has literally swept the German merecan- 
tile flag from the ocean. -Moreover—and here it has discharged 
a function of the first importance—it has given safe con oy to the 


transport fleet which has carried nearly 800,000 troops to the 
shores of France. 

““These achievements are enough to overbalance the ac- 
tivities of the German submarines which perpetrate massacres 
or nibble at the very edges of the enormous British merchant 
fleet.” 





TOPICS 


MEeExIco continues in unwavering support of a policy of unpreparedness 


for. peace.— Washington Star. 


Ir seems very difficult at times for some naturalized citizens to become 


neutralized citizens.—Birmingham News. 
Dr. DERNBURG’s eloquence has reached its highest point since he 
stopt talking.—Philadelphia North American. 
THE American women arrested in Germany for insulting an officer 
probably wouldn't get off the sidewalk 


IN BRIEF 


IF the Vatican wishes to maintain its neutrality, it should reinstate the 
Swiss Guards.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


WE earnestly hope that the time will not come for the appearance of a 
red, white, and blue book.—St. Louis Republic. 

In the adsence of Miss Jane Addams, the army of intervention in Mexico 
will be commanded by Miss Mabel Boardman.—Boston Transcript. 

THE formation of a league of neutral nations is gaining favor at Wash- 
ington. Better form it quickly or 





for him.—Boston Transcript. 


HAVING decided that the Lusitania 
was a war-ship, the German Govern- 
ment ought to insist that the murdered 
babies were the gun crews.—New York 
World. 

ITALY at least will have the distinc- 
tion of being the only. nation in the 
war that hasn’t been accused of start- 
ing the whole thing.—Philadelphia 
North American. : 

THE shortage of ammunition in Rus- 
sia must be making the poor fellows 
at the front regret all those bombs 
they used to waste so lavishly on the 
Czar.—Boston Transcript. 

IF Italy's ambition to bring all Ital- 
ian soil under the Italian flag persists 
there will come a time when France 
will not be so glad to see Italy show 
fight as she is now.—St. Louis Republic. 

WHEN the theorists have finished 
their learned dissertations at. the Pan- 
American Conference we would like to 
suggest that the way to trade with 
South America is to trade with her.— 
Boston Transcript. 


AFTER all the complaints about de- 
tention of cotton-cargoes, it seems 
surprizing that the real owners can 
not be found to receive payment from 
Great Britain. We need to consider 
underhand as well as undersea tactics. 
—Wall Street Journal. 

GERMAN War Expert Says Italy 
Will Only Delay Victory.—Headline. 
Lay observers will find it difficult to 
believe that the Italians, even if they 
should fail to aid the Allies, can be of 








there won’t be any material left.— 
Chicago Herald. 

THE German press in Germany are 
becoming almost as bitterly anti- 
American as some of the German pa- 
pers in the United States.—Boston 
Transcript. 

CHINA and Japan have again demon 
strated their unfitness to rank with 
the civilized Powers by signing a treaty 
that assures peace in the Far East.— 
New York World. 

VENICE never will know what war 
is until a German submarine bobs up 
right in the middle of the main street 
and sinks a few gondolas.—Philadel- 
phia North American. 

THE Kaiser’s dependence on_ the 
Milwaukee vote looks like the biggest 
piece of political sagacity since Spain 
in '98 thought that the South wouldn't 
fight.—Boston Transcript. 


IN declining to be sunk by a mine or 
torpedo, the Nebraskan was following 
the precedent set by another .well- 
known Nebraskan, who has been sailing 
in the political war-zone for a number 
of years.—Chicago Herald. 


In view of the Austrians’ assertions, 
made when they lost Peremys!, that 
the city was of little importance, any- 
way, the Teutons seem to have gone to 
undue trouble to. get it back again— 
Philadelphia North American. 

AMONG the captains of the United 
States Navy on the active list just 
published are: Augustus Fechteler, 
John Hoogewerff, Gustav Kaemmer- 








any real hindrance to them.—Philadel- “AH! BUT 


phia North American. 


SEE HOW 


ling, Emil Theiss, George Kline, Joseph 
Straus, E. W. Eberle, loyal Americans, 
all.— Syracuse Post-Standard. 


I’M NICHING THE AX!” 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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FOREIGN RAPS AT THE PRESIDENT 


when that President is the head of a nation trying 

hard to preserve a scrupulous neutrality. President 
Wilson has certainly succeeded in pleasing neither of the belliger- 
ents. The German press accuse him of being ‘‘the ally of our 
enemies,” to quote the Kélnische Zeitung, and the Berlin Lokal 
Anzeiger gravely advises him to give up all hope of acting as 
mediator when the war is over. The French papers at the same 
time accusc him of moral cowardice in not entering a protest 
against the violation of Belgian neutrality. Thus Mr. Georges 
Clemenceau, an ex-Premier of France, in a long article in his 
paper, the Paris Homme Enchainé, says: 


N PRESIDENT’S LOT is “not a happy one,” especially 


“Some neutrals still hesitate. History will wonder that the 
most notable of them has not dared to protest against the 
violation of Belgium’s neutrality, apropos of which President 
Wilson, following the Pope’s example, is still gravely consulting 
his law-books to find out if right has been outraged.” 


A still more bitter attack is made by that brilliant journalist, 
Mr. Gustave Hervé, in the Paris Guerre Sociale, which runs: 


“After letting the Belgian violation, the Louvain massacres, 
the Reims destruction, and the asphyxiating gas pass without 
finching, that wise man, President Wilson, timidly informed 
Germany when the first torpedoing without warning of an 
English ship carrying neutral citizens occurred that he con- 
sidered such a proceeding was not absolutely in conformity 
with the law of nations. Perhaps he would have received with 
the same philosophy the massacre of his countrymen in the 
Lusitania had not the indignation of all un-German America 
brought him down from the heights.” 








WILSON’S WRAPPING-PAPER FOR ENGLISH DELIVERIES. 


“Here's another sample of my ammunition. I’ve wrapt it up, 
88 you see, in one of my little protests, but you needn't take that 
to seriously.” 

—@ Simplicissimus (Munich). 





The Paris Lanterne is mordantly sarcastic: 


‘*Like the heroic American boxers, President Wilson accepts 
the rudest blows with prodigious stoicism. Nowhere was the 
Lusitania tragedy received with such calm dignity as in Wash- 
ington. The President has pondered and reached a decision— 
doubtless the wisest one—of pointing out to the Germans the 
unworthiness of their conduct. This great citizen of free 
America proposes to make the Kaiser blush for his misdoings. 
He knows the diplomacy of humility, also he has the mastery 
over his own heart.” 


La Lanterne thinks that the President should have definitely 
come out on the side of the Allies without any further ceremony, 
and professes to be unable to understand the President’s de- 
termination to preserve peace: 


‘**Doubtless the President is right, but such wisdom requires 
amazing courage and a heart strangely invulnerable. So lofty 
is this moral greatness that our feeble understanding can not 
fathom it; to our poor Latin intelligence it is as incomprehensible 
as infinity.” 


In England the same regret is exprest that no protest was 
made in the matter of Belgium, and the London Morning Post, 
while admitting that America has no locus standi, as she was not 
one of the Powers guaranteeing Belgian neutrality, yet thinks 
that the President could have entered a protest on the grounds 
of humanity, not only as regards this, but also in the matter 
of floating mines. The London New Statesman thinks that— 

“Mr. Wilson is in a position of greater difficulty than any 


American President has occupied since the time of Lincoln. 
He is confronted by a world situation without parallel in history. 














HAMLET, U. 8. A. 
Scene: The ramparts of the White House. 
PRESIDENT WILSON—‘‘ The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right!” 
Volcr oF Cou. RoosEvELT (off)—‘‘That’s so!" —Punch (London). 


OUR PESTERED PRESiDENT. 
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He is head of a Cabinet which is wholly inexperi- 
enced in international affairs, and he has in Mr. 





Bryan a Secretary of State out of whose hands 
he must, for the most imperative of all reasons, take 
the control of affairs at every critical juncture.” 


Under these circumstances, says The New States- 
man, it is not surprizing that the President’s 
policy is not as ‘‘vigorous as it might be,”’ and 
it thinks that he is influenced by an ambition to 
play the peacemaker when the war is over, and in 
this, it says, he is doomed to disappointment, as, 
it goes on to assert, he would be equally unaccept- 
able to all the belligerents, but— 


‘*The future will show whether President Wilson 
has read the signs aright. In the meantime we 
should give due weight to the various factors which 
have determined his position; and we should by 
no means forget that, so far as the evidence enables 
us to judge, his policy has been and is supported 


by the immense majority of the American people.” we hte 
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PUTTING THE SCREWS ON PERSIA 





THE TURKISH CRUISER MEDJIDIEH SUNK BUT NOT SUBMERGED 


This vessel sank in shallow water on April 3, as the result of strikiny 





ANY COMPLAINTS are found in the 
M Russian papers regarding the activity of 
. German diplomats in Persia, who, it is 
alleged, are trying to force the country 
side with the Turks. 
of least resistance, and she has not protested against. the viola- 
tion of her western frontier, where both Turks and Russians 
are having a series of lively engagements. 
Novoye Vremya writes: 


into 
Persia, we are told, is following the line 


The Petrograd 


“‘German diplomacy has turned Persian -territory into a 
theater of war against Russia and England. The Persian 
Government does not raise a finger to hinder this activity; 
hence the only thing for the Russians and English to do is to 
recognize the fact and begin a counter-struggle against Ger- 
many on Persian territory. It is not only our right, but our 
oes ar 

“We pointed out the necessity of taking serious precautions 
against the German intrigues in Persia at the very beginning of 
the war. Unfortunately we have not succeeded in convincing 
those who have to be convinced. Now the danger is becoming 
apparent. . . . How long, then, shall we wait?”’ 


The Moscow Russkoye Slovo expresses its views with equal 
emphasis, and says: 





a Russian 
mine, only 15 miles from Odessa. A ship concern at that port has undertaken to 
save the ship, with the idea of presenting her to the Russian Admiraliy 

war side by “Notwithstanding the invasion of the Turks into the border 


provinces of Persia, which has not met with the least protest on 
the part of the Persian Government, Russia and England are 
keeping up the fiction of Persia’s neutrality. The German 
Ambassador and the German consuls in Persia are, therefore, 
still at their posts as if nothing had happened. Taking 
advantage of their diplomatic immunity, the German and 
Austrian agents are openly agitating in favor of Persia joining 
WOES. oss ws 

‘“‘Such German activity clashes with the rights of Russia and 
England in Persia as protecting Powers. If nothing irremedi- 
able has yet happened in Persia it is only because the Turks 
are beaten everywhere and forced to retreat to their frontiers. 
But to avoid unexpected complications, it would be as well to 
consider the question of the stay of the German and Austrian 
diplomatic agents in Persia. Otherwise, the freedom which our 
enemies are enjoying in their propaganda will be taken by the 
Persians as a sign-of our weakness.”’ 


In the meanwhile the Turkish papers lose no opportunities 
of pointing out to Persia just where her duty lies and what 
her Moslem neighbors expect from her. The Constantinople 


Tanine publishes an article, typical of the appeals made almost 
daily in the Turkish press; which runs: 





SUNKEN, BUT STILL FORMIDABLE. 








The Medjidieh lies in water so shallow that at low tide it would still be possible to 
fire her guns, which can be seen only half-submerged in the picture. 


*‘After ten months of war Persia still remains 
neutral and, under the circumstances, no fair- 
minded man can fail to justify her for doing so. 

‘*When the war opened, for Persia to enter the 
lists against the two great Powers, England and 
Russia, would have been stark rashness and 
blindness. They would have taken frightful 
vengeance for her folly. She was forced to remain 
neutral. But she has the duty of showing that 
she has the desire and the right to live as a nation. 
If she wishes to preserve her national existence 
when this war ends, she can not forever remain 
neutral in this mighty strife of nations. This 
pressure upon her to take part in the war increases 
day by day. The enlightened Persians know this 
as well as we do. England and Russia have 
planned to divide Persia between them. She is a 
big, sweet morsel all ready for them to swallow. 

‘Tf these Powers are victorious in the war, then 
Persia will be wiped off the map, her national ex- 
istence will be finished, for we know how weak 
peoples fare at their hands in such a ease. 

“The one hope of Persia’s salvation is for her 
to join without delay with us and our allies, for 
events up till the present time give ninety chances 
in a hundred of the final victory remaining with 








Germany and her allies.” 
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MOE AL ASPECTS OF ASPHYXIATION 


bb MOST DAMNABLE INVENTION,” is the un- 
arnished phrase used by the Bishop of Pretoria when 
A riting to the London Times regarding the use of 
asphyxiatins gases as a weapon. The English and French 
papers are *lled with bitter denunciations of the Germans for 
employing ‘his means to obtain a military advantage, but 
on the Ger'.an side it is alleged that the Allies have only them- 
selves to b!° mo, as they first set the example in this method of 
warfare, wi: ch is admittedly a breach of the Hague Convention. 
Field-Marsiial French deals with this charge in an official dis- 
pateh published in the Manchester Guardian, and says: 


“A week before the Germans first used this method they 
announced in their official communiqué that we were making 
use of asphyxiating gases. At that time there appeared to be 
no reason for this astounding falsehood, but now, of course, it is 
obvious that it was part of the scheme. It is a further proof 
of the deliberate nature of the introduction by the Germans of 
a new and illegal weapon, and shows that they recognized its 
illegality and were anxious to forestall neutral and possibly 
domestic criticism. 

“The effect of this poison is not merely disabling, or even 
painlessly fatal, as suggested in the German press. Those of its 
victims who do not succumb on the field and who can be brought 
into hospital suffer acutely, and, in a large proportion of cases, 
die a painful and lingering death. Those who survive are in 
little better case, as the injury to their lungs appears to be of a 
permanent character, and reduces them to a condition which 
points to their being invalids for life.” 


The Belgian Government has also issued a report on the 
subject, and we quote its graphic phrases as found in the col- 
umns of the Paris Temps: 

“Clouds of this gas were projected and descended on the 
trenches occupied by the Allied troops. .The gases formed a 
low-lying cloud of dark-greenish color, which turned yellow as it 
streamed upward to the height of about 100 yards. A minute 
and a half after the gases reached them the men in the trenches 
were seized with vomiting and spat blood, their eyes and the 
inside of the mouth grew sore, and they were then stricken by a 
sort of stupor lasting for hours.” 


The Bishop of Pretoria, an éye-witness of these results, paints 
a vivid picture of the agonies endured by the sufferers in his 
letter to the London Times, the vigorous language of which is 
typical of all English comment on the subject: 
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GERMANIA’S CROWNING GLORY. 


“The poisonous gas: Germany's newest and most glorious means 
of concuest.”’ 
—De Amsterdammer. 
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“T have just come in from visiting some of our men in a 
clearing-hospital at the front who have been ‘gassed’ by this 
latest and most damnable invention of the German Imperial 
Staff, of which the Kaiser is the head. A more cruel and dia- 
bolical method of conducting war it would, I believe, be im- 
possible to conceive. If the gas used merely knocked the men 
out for the time being, so that the Germans could walk over their 
unconscious bodies with impunity, it would be a sufficiently 
cowardly method of making war; but when as a fact, in a large 
percentage of cases, it kills men by a slow and torturing death, 
no language that I am master of can express what I am convinced 
every man, woman, or child would feel who saw what I have 
seen of the obvious agonies of great, fine, healthy men and lads 
under the ghastly effects of this poisonous gas. 

“‘There in that one clearing-hospital were scores of men (and 
they only a small percentage of the total number who had been 
‘gassed’) suffering in varying degrees from suffocation—the 
worst cases fighting desperately for every breath in ghastly 
pain, and many of them had been going through this torture 
for days.” 


The Italian papers, like the English and the French, denounce 
the use of this weapon and emphasize the fact that Germany 
has, in so doing, violated the Hague agreement on this subject 
which she signed in 1899. The Milan Corriere della Sera, in 
a picturesquely sarcastic article, says: 

“The Germans do not deny the use of these bombs; they 


deny their excessive perniciousness, they say they can be evaded 
because they emit a dense smoke. . . . In the progress of 


. scientific ferocity the Germans predominate once more. Do they 


not claim to be, and are they not admittedly, the only really 
great scientists in the world? . . . Oh, German system, what 
method! Everything in due order: murder, arson, pillage, all 
harmonized in the philosophy of war. . Barbarians? No! 
The triumphs of science and philosophy have robbed the word of 
all meaning to-day. In an outburst of indignation one might 
shout at them—‘Philosophers!’ But perhaps the term is too 
strong.” 


The Kélnische Zeitung frankly admits the use of gases and says 
that it was only to be expected, as Germany is fighting for her 
existence, but the Rheinish organ is annoyed at Field-Marshal 
French’s protests: 


“Tt is delightful to read Sir John French’s tale of wo over the 
employment of projectiles with asphyxiating gas. It sounds 
particularly well in the mouth of the commander-in-chief of a 
nation which, for centuries, has trampled in the dust all the 
principles of international law.” 





SPRING STORMS. 


German poison-clouds in Flanders. 
‘The vernal breezes softly play, 
Speeding all men upon their way.” 


—@© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


DUTCH AND GERMAN CARTOONISTS AIR THEIR VIEWS ON GAS. 
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THE JAPANESE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


GREAT DEAL OF TALK has been going the rounds 
PY about Japanese aspiration to gain the control of the 
Philippines. Japanese statesmen and publicists have 
repeatedly denied that their country is casting covetous eyes 
toward the islands. They assert that the climate of the Philip- 
pines is too hot to be of much practical use for the Japanese, 
and that even if the climate suited them, the islands could 
not be transferred to Japanese control without incurring strenu- 
ous opposition on the part of the Filipinos. Yet the ery of 
‘Japanese designs upon the Philippines” still occasionally goes 
the rounds of our press. Japan’s apparent aggressiveness as 
manifested in her recent negotiations with China has naturally 
revived a sense of suspicion as to Japan’s real intentions. 

In the face of these facts it is interesting to note what a staff 
correspondent of the Tokyo Asahi has to say about the activities 
of the Japanese in the archipelago. Writing from Manila, he 
tells us that the Americans over there entertain no suspicion 
or fear as regards the Japanese, and, considering the attitude of 
the Americans at home, he thinks the sentiments of American 
residents in the islands are well worth attention. He estimates 
the Japanese population in the Philippines at a little more than 
4,000, of which Manila has 1,700. Most of them are carpenters 
and fishermen. Japanese carpenters are welcomed by Americans 
everywhere in the islands, as they are considered far more 
efficient than the natives or the Chinese. The average wages of a 
Japanese carpenter are about $50 per month. Several Japanese 
firms maintain branch offices at Manila and export coal and 
hemp from the islands. Japanese purchases of Philippine hemp 
amount to $3,000,000 per year. The land laws of the islands do 
not allow aliens to own land in fee simple, but if foreigners 
organize a company comprising at least one American share- 
holder, they are allowed to own land in the same manner as the 
aliens in Japan are permitted to own real property. At present 
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NOT IN THE WAY. 


—Tokyo Puck. 


lands owned by Japanese for the cultivation of hemp total some 
1,224 acres. Timber-land can be owned by foreigners in the 
same manner. The price of timber-land is at present ridicu- 
lously low; it can be obtained almost for the asking. 

That the climate of the islands is too hot to suit white laborers 
is confirmed by this correspondent. Even Japanese, he says, 


do not thrive there. The Chinese are, in his estima‘e. the best 
laborers available for the islands, but there is a la. 


vohibiting 
the importation of Chinese. There are 60,000 Cincse in the 
islands, but they are already settled on their ow farms and 
can not, he says, be utilized in the development of ney countries, 














By courtesy of ‘* Assembly Herald,’’ N. Y. 
A PALIMPSEST OF VICTORY. 

Down through the middle of the’ German inscription commemo- 
rating the taking of Kiaochow run Chinese characters recently in- 
scribed by the Japanese in token of their victory over the Germans 
and their present tenure of the city. 














The natives, he considers, are too easy-going to be any im- 
portant factor in the exploitation of the immense resources with 
which the territory is endowed. 

The writer pays a tribute to our policy in the Philippines, 
saying that ‘‘The American Government is anxious to restore 
independence to the natives at the earliest convenient moment,” 
and that ‘‘since the political independence of the islands can not 
be secured without first establishing an economic independence, 
the American Administration is bending its energies to the 
development of their resources.”’ 

We are, however, solemnly warned by the Petrograd Ryetch 
that altho America has nothing to fear from Japan as far as the 
Philippines are concerned, nevertheless American interests in 
China are likely to suffer at the hands of the Japanese if Wash- 
ington does not apply a restraining influence upon the Mikado’s 
statesmen. Tho Japan has no desire, it says, for complications 
in the Pacific, yet the capture of Kiaochow has raised hopes 
nearer home: 


“It is still more important that the United States does not 
remain indifferent, for she can neither allow the strengthening of 
Japan in China in general nor the monopolization of the Chinese 
market in particular. This market is just as necessary for her 
growing industries as for Japan’s. If the Tokyo Government 3s 
firmly resolved to push matters in this direction, then it 8 
apparently prepared for a conflict with the United States whieh 
would further complicate the present world-catastrophe.’ 
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-} quis possible, as the Indianapolis News observes, that 
many of us overlooked last month the opening of 
the Dalles-“ elilo Canal. But the enthusiasm with which the . 
people of the Pacifie Northwest greeted the formal celebration 
of the opening showed what it means to eastern Washington, 
Oregon, anc. Idaho. The rapids and falls in the Columbia 
River had been a barrier between this “Inland Empire”’ and the 


Ue 8 THE STRESS of foreign developments it is 























A NEW CANAL TO AN INLAND EMPIRE 





from the sea 479 miles inland to Lewiston, Idaho. The region 
which the waterway directly affects is the Columbia basin, but 
north, south, and east minor streams extend. Even portions 
of the southwestern Canadian provinces expect to profit by this 
cheaper system of transportation. 

“‘The Dalles-Celilo Canal makes possible the navigation of 
about 2,136 miles of water. It makes unnecessary the costly 
transshipment of the old days, and reduces the freight-rate on 
wheat from the Walla Walla district to tide-water from $2.75 to 
$1.25 a ton. The completion of the canal has been accompanied 
by a wave of enthusiasm in the construction of good roads. The 
many prosperous towns along the water route are building ware- 
houses and deepening channels. It is expected that the opening 
of a through waterway to the sea will be followed by a remark- 
able expansion in the Inland Empire. It means much to the 
Northwest to place a city so far inland as Lewiston, Idaho, 
practically on the seaboard. . . . Of course, deep-sea steamers 
can not penetrate as far as Lewiston, but a rich river trade is 
assured.” 


The West’s debt to the transcontinental railroads is not 
forgotten, but, remarks the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 


‘No one predicts that the river transportation will bring 
disaster to the railroads. Rather, it is expected that it will be 
helpful in that the railroads will share in the increased 

















Pacific. The completion of the canal, between the towns 





traffic and will serve as feeders for the water highway. 











of The Dalles and Celilo, in Oregon, provides a passage- 
way around this barrier, does away with the necessity for trans- 
shipment by rail, and will make possible uninterrupted water- 
wansportation from Lewiston, Idaho, on the Snake River, to 
the mouth of the Columbia at Astoria, a distance of nearly 500 
niles. The opening of the canal, says The Nation’s Business 
(Washington), is of as much significance to the Northwest ‘‘as 
is the Panama Canal to the United States as a whole.” And 
the Spokane Spokesman-Review declares that “from an en- 
gineering standpoint the finished canal is an achievement of 
the construction department of the United States Army second 
only to what has been accomplished at Panama.” 

The new waterway, we gather from newspaper maps and 
descriptions, parallels the Columbia River for eight and a half 
miles on the southern, or Oregon side. For half its length it is 
cut through solid rock. It is lined with concrete where cut 
through sand and gravel. There are five locks, the chief ones 
at Big Eddy, which overcome the rise of 90 feet in the level of the 
river. The canal has a minimum depth of eight feet and will be 
wed largely by steamers of the stern-wheel type. Work began 
in 1908 and the total cost is put at $4,850,000. 

The commercial importance of the Dalles-Celilo Canal is thus 
set forth in an Indianapolis News editorial: 





“In northwestern Idaho, southeastern Washington, and 
lortheastern Oregon there lies a vast stretch of rich country 
that has been called the Inland Empire. It is this section of the 
Northwest. which the Dalles-Celilo Canal now connects with 


Ps Pacific Ocean. The canal has removed the last barrier to 


free navigation of the Columbia River and its tributaries 





THE DALLES-CELILO CANAL, 


Showing the nine-mile gorge through which the Columbia River 
plunges in a series of rapids, and the new canal cut into the rocky 
barrier on the Oregon side. This opening of the Columbia to con- 
tinuous traffic makgs it one of our great waterways. 











The river, affording the cheaper method of transportation, will 
to a large extent regulate freight-rates.”’ 


And in a Spokane Spokesman-Review editorial we read: 


“As pack-horses gave way to the portage railway in conveying 
freight and passengers around this narrow stone chute through 
which the Columbia River launches itself with irresistible 
velocity, the portage has now become obsolete, and laden 
steamers will pass serenely up or down between the concrete 
walls of a safe and easy waterway....... 

“True, the need of an open river is no longer the vital neces- 
sity it was before the days of railroad development, and tracks 
of continental systems now follow both banks of the river, but 
to traffic this furnishes the surety against monopolistic charges 
on either boat or train. Relieved of the extra expense and delay 
of unloading, transshipping around The Dalles, and reloading, it 
seems certain that boat-lines will be able to maintain compe- 
tition with land shipment that will speedily come to mean 
millions in freight-tariff saving to practically all the agricultural 
interests of the Inland Empire.” 
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DO OUR STOMACHS FEEL? 


YSPEPTICS would think this a superfluous question. 
ID Such persons would be difficult to persuade that the 

pain consequent upon faulty digestion does not proceed 
from the organ entrusted with that process. Even the normal 
eater will tell you of a “sense of fulness’’ in the stomach, or of 
pleasurable sensations therein, consequent upon satisfactory 
digestion. And yet investigators assure us that the mucous 
membrane that lines the stomach has no ordinary nerves and 
conveys no sensations. Striking or pricking it is not -accom- 
panied with pain. The principal nerve-terminals with which 
the lining is provided appear to be those of temperature; ‘and 
the man who asserts that his soup is too hot or his iced drink too 
cold is, therefore, not deceiving himself, as his friend apparently 
is when he says that he experiences discomfort or pain in his 
digestive organs. Be it noted that the discomfort and pain 
are not denied: ‘they are real, but they do not proceed from 
the inner lining of the stomach, which is the only part in 
actual contact with the food. Says The Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association 


~ OUR GOOD LUMBER NOT ALI GonrE 


‘= SEEMS TO BE a general impre: that first. 


class lumber is no longer obtainable. .n editorial] 
writer in The Hardwood Record (New Yor 





(Chicago, May 22), 





which discusses the mat- 
ter in a leading editori- 
al in connection with a 
recent investigation by 
Prof. A. J. Carlson, of 
Chicago University: 


‘*Experience teaches 
that the stomach is not 
sensitive to touch; oth- 
erwise we should all be 
more familiar with this 
organ than we are. 
There are times, how- 
ever, when sensibility 
of some sort is present. 








says that 
statement was made at the recent Forest Produ Federation 
meeting in Chicago to the effect that some archit: in Eastern 
cities no longer specify wooden frame timbers becai they do not 
believe that timbers of high grade are now procwrable, This 
idea, the writer assures us, is absolutely unfounded. He says: 
*‘ All well-informed lumbermen know better. Tho most that 
ean be truthfully asserted is that high-grade lumber | proportion- 
ately less plentiful than formerly. In a given loi of millryy 
stock there is usually more of low and medium gradc= and less of 
high grades than in the days when timber was so plentiful that 
sawmilis cut the best trees and left the poorer ones in the woods, 
““Grades as high as ever can still be had of ever: commercial 
American wood. The falling off in highest grades has been as 
marked in the case of white pine as in any other; yet much 
of the very best of this wood is still in the market. At the 
Forest Products Exposition in Chicago a year ago some white 
pine as perfect as was 
ever lumbered in New 
¢ngland or on the lower 
peninsula of Michigan 
was on exhibition, 
“A little reasoning 
should convince any 
one that it is impossi- 


ble that all the highest 
grades of any wood 
should be _ exhausted 
in advance of the 
lower grades, so long 
as natural forests are 
lumbered. The oper- 
ators do not go about 
the woods picking out 
all the trees which make 
first-class lumber, and 








What is the solution of 
this seeming paradox? 
‘*Professor Carlson, of 





ARMY AUTOMOBILE CARRYING A SEARCH-LIGHT. 


leave the others. They 
did that to some extent 








the University of Chi- 

cago, concurs with other investigators in the conclusion that 
stimulation of the normal gastric mucosa does not produce 
tactile sensation. Gently touching or striking the mucosa with 
blunt objects produces no sensation. The indefinable feeling 
noted when more vigorous manipulation is employed is not like 
touch or pain or hunger, and is presumably associated with some 
outlying visceral part. Carlson believes that the sensation of 
pain can not be produced from the normal gastric mucosa by 
any stimulation confined to the mucosa itself. Pin-pricks or 
incisions of the normal mucosa do not seem to affect con- 
sciousness in any way....... 

‘‘With respect to the recognition of temperature-changes, the 
conditions in the stomach seem to be somewhat different. The 
evidence suggests that the mucosa is endowed with heat and 
cold nerve-endings. . . . Heat- and cold- sensations are not con- 
fused, and the cold-sensation seems to be more distinct and 
better localized than the heat-sensation. 

“The sensation of fulness does not originate in the mucosa 
of the stomach. Its main source is the tension exerted from 
within on the circular muscular fibers of the stomach. A certain 
amount of tonus relaxation of the organ must be present before 
tension or pressure. of the walls of the stomach produces the 
sensation of fulness. 

“Carlson has maintained for some time that hunger and 
appetite are qualitatively different sensations. The sensory 
apparatus for hunger is distributed in the stomach wall and is 
stimulated by a ‘certain type of contractions of the empty 
stomach. When foods or liquids are taken into the mouth and, 
swallowed in the normal way, their main influence on appetite 
is via nerve-endings in the mouth. In fact, the latter is so 
prominent that only by excluding it are we able clearly to dis- 
tinguish the gastric factor. The memory factor in appetite is 
therefore preeminently gustatory and olfactory. Nevertheless 
recent observations indicate that chemical, and possibly me- 
chanical, stimulation of nerve-endings in the normal gastric 
mucosa gives rise to a sensation identical with appetite.” 


formerly, but they do 
it nolonger. There are 
still as fine trees in the forest as were ever there, and when 
these go to mills they produce as fine lumber as was cut in any 
past period. 

“That holds for both hard woods and soft woods. The 
places where it does not hold true are the second-growth 
forests which have not yet attained the age which is essential 
to the production of the best lumber. But in primeval forests 
there are old trees and young in mixture, and the large, perfect 
trunks will continue to be cut until long after the day of any 
man now living. 

‘‘Of course, in cutting the best, under present lumbering 
methods, ‘the poorer qualities are taken also, and if a builder 
insists on paying low prices the chances are that he will not 
be able to get much of the best stock, and may be led to believe 
that the best is not procurable.”’ 


The belief that the highest grades are gone forever is et- 
couraged, we are told, by dealers in substitutes, whose interest 
it is to give the impression that places formerly filled by the 
best lumber must now be filled by something else. In Eastern 
cities the steel interests first convinced architects and 
contractors that suitable timber for heavy frames was not 
to be had, and then sold the steel beams as substitutes; yet 
there is not now and never has been any scarcity of timber 
suitable for the heaviest mill-construction work. The writer 
concludes: 


“The lumbermen owe it to themselves to expose the false 
pretenses under which substitutes are being foisted on markets 
which of right belong to lumber. “The dealers have been much 
concerned with the problem of selling their low. grades, but 2 
their eagerness to push that part of their stock they have over 
looked the fact that the best stock likewise needs pushing 1 
certain quarters.” 
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WAR BY NIGHT 





HE LADY who was gratified to hear that the Luray 
Caverns had been equipped with electric light, so that 
they could be ‘‘seen by night as well as by day,” 
would be pleased with the arrangements for making the present 
Furopean conflict a real ‘‘night-and-day’’ war. The ordinary 
illuminating devices, we are told by a writer in La Nature 
(Paris, May 1), were found insufficient early in the game, and it 
has been necessary to invent and provide new ones on a huge 
gale. In the first place, campaigning troops must possess the 
means of producing a very brilliant light at any desired point at 
asecond’s notice. This is done by mounting powerful projectors 
on swift motor-cars. Still more powerful search-lights are also 
made portable, tho not at high speed. These may be mounted 
on collapsible towers, which can be speedily run up to a con- 
siderable height. In some cases there is another tower for the 
observer, for it has been found that he can see better, and 
probably be safer, when he is not near the search-light, but 
several hundred feet distant from it. The writer describes, 
among others, what he calls a ‘“‘very remarkable and unique” 
apparatus recently constructed by a French firm: 





“The projector is isolated; 300 feet away is the electric 
generator; at the same distance, the observer’s post. The 
apparatus consists of an electropneumatic elevator on wheels, 
towed behind the automobile that carries the generator and the 
projector, which is three feet in diameter. The elevator is a 
telescopic tube, raised by comprest air, which is produced by an 















electrically operated compressor below the tube. The source 
of light may, therefore, be elevated about 35 feet above the 
ground. 

“The projector is carried on a platform which the operator, 
in ease of need, may reach by a rope-ladder. The lamp works 
automatically. All its directive movements, vertical as well 





The power of these search-light projectors has always been great 
enough to pick up the enemy with ease, no matter how great the 
elevation, as was seen during the Zeppelin raid on Paris. 


A VERTICAL SKY SEARCH-LIGHT. 








as horizontal, are controlled from the ground, by means of a 
portable controller connected to the apparatus by a cable 300 


feet long. . . . At the observing-post is a telescope whose optical axis is parallel to that 











of the projector. This parallelism is maintained during the operation by electric means; 
so that the ‘spotlight’ is always in the telescope’s field of view and the observer is always 
looking directly at the object illuminated. 

“‘Up to a recent period, projectors were used only horizontally or at a slight inclination. 














The appearance of air-ships on the field has forced them also to operate vertically upward 
or downward. The exterior form resembles that of other types, and nevertheless it has 
been necessary to overcome a number of difficulties which will be easily realized when 
the principle on which projectors are built is stated. 

‘‘A projector consists essentially of a source of bright light, of small dimensions. A 
point would be the ideal. . . . Practically it is an electric are placed in the focus of a 
parabolic reflector, which gives a beam of parallel rays. ... In normal weather, a 
projector using a current of 150 amperes may carry to a distance of nearly six miles, 
but it is not enough to throw the light as far as this. The objects lighted up must be 
made visible. , 

‘‘Now, visibility depends much on contrasts. A man elad in light gray, or even in 
blue, may be seen at a much greater distance than one in black... . / At night the 
background of the landscape remains dark, and the illuminated object seems to detach 
itself from this background, while by day the whole landscape is lighted more or less 
brilliantly. 

“‘ Applying this to infantry uniforms, we see that the blue-gray cloths, which give a 
minimum of visibility by day, are much less favorable by night than the browns and 
dark blues, especially if electric light is used with its great richness in blue and violet rays. 

“Monochromatic lights give, owing to the faults of correction in the eye, a higher visual 
sharpness than lights formed of mixtures of colors. From this point of view, projectors 
with gilded mirrors which preserve the most use- 














ful part of the light-rays, while reducing consid- 











THE ESSENTIAL WEAPON OF NIGHT WARFARE. 


erably the very refrangible rays, favor visibility. 

**To increase the contrast between the illumi- 
nated objects and their shadows, it is important 
that the observer’s direction of vision should 
make as great an angle as possible with that of 
the light-beam. This condition is equally favor- 
able for reducing the side-light on the retina, 
which has an unfavorable influence. 

“It may be seen how many are the factors that 
influence the determination of the useful range of 
projectors. Their construction is, therefore, very 


A search-light on an extension mast. It throws light a distance of six miles, and 
So lights up “ field-gray”’ uniforms as to make them much less of a protection 
than in daylight. The operator is safest when not too near his light. 











delicate, but, as was seen during the Zeppelin raid 
on Paris, no matter how great the elevation, the 
power of the projectors has always been great 
enough to pick up the enemy with ease.”’ 
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SAWDUST AS A FAMINE-FOOD FOR 
GERMANY 


UR GERMAN FRIENDS are proverbially thorough- 
() going and far-sighted. Both qualities are eminently 
evident in an address made before the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Sciences by the celebrated botanist, Privy Councilor 
G. Haberlandt, whose remarkable discoveries in the domain of 
plant physiology have more than once been referred to in these 
pages. We take our account of Professor Haberlandt’s remarks 
from the report given in Naturwissenschaften (Berlin) for April 9. 
The central idea is that, in case of a scarcity of grain, much 
might be saved for human consumption by adding finely ground 
sap-wood in certain proportions to the fodder of domestic ani- 
mals, thus releasing corresponding quantities of cereals usually 
required for that purpose. If necessary, human beings can also 
use the powdered wood in their diet. ‘‘Wood-flour’’ may de- 
scribe the new food, perhaps, better than ‘‘sawdust.’’ We read: 
“Tt is well known to botanists, if not to laymen, that there is 

a large amount of nutritive substance in the wood of deciduous 
trees, a less quantity being found in that of conifers. In certain 
circumstances this can be used as fodder for animals, and even, 
in case of necessity, for human food. Our trees, especially in 
winter, contain considerable quantities of sugar, starch, and oil. 
“In early spring this nutritive matter is sensibly diminished, 
being used up in the formation of new leaves and sprouts. How- 
ever, rich amounts of these stuffs are always to be found in the 


boughs and stems, and even in June a renewed filling of the cells 
is begun and rapidly advances.” 


In March Professor Haberlandt found 28 per cent. of starch in 
the so-called ‘‘sap-wood”’ of a thirteen-year-old elm. According 
to earlier data a chestnut-tree contains at the same time of year 
21.5 parts by weight of carbohydrates, especially starch, in 
100 parts of dry-wood substance. In this kind of tree the content 
of carbohydrates was found to fall in May to a minimum of 
19.9 per cent., while in October it reached its maximum content of 
26.4 per cent. It must be remembered that these figures refer 
only to the yellowish-white living sap-wood. The dead heart- 
wood, which is usually brown in color, is almost entirely destitute 
of these nutritious substances, a fact to be borne in mind by those 
going on this diet. The hungry man should also take time to 
select with some care the tree he attacks. As appears here: 


‘*Many trees store starch—for example, the beech, oak, maple, 
poplar, ash, alder, and elm. Others, such as the linden, the 
birch, and evergreen, contain stores of oil. Of these the most 
useful for the nourishment they hold are those which have a 
large amount of sap-wood. This is especially true of the so- 
ealled ‘sap-wood-trees,’ such as the birches, aspen, various 
kinds of maple, ete. 

‘*Those which contain bitter or injurious substances must be 
excluded. This applies particularly to the evergreens on 
account of the resin found in them. The bark likewise must 
generally be excluded, at least where human food is in question, 
because of the tannin and other bitter or offensive substances 
it contains.” 


From the data given above it is obvious that dry sap-wood con- 


_tains a large amount of potential food, no less than from one- 


fifth to one-fourth in those trees holding starch and sugar, and a 
somewhat less amount in the oil-holding trees, concerning which 
the data are scantier. But how is this food-material to be 
extracted and made available? That’s where the rub—or the 
grind—comes in. These valuable substances are enclosed for 
the most part in cells whose walls have become lignified or 
woody, and which therefore resist penetration by the digestive 
fluids in the human alimentary canal. Unless the wood be 
specially prepared, therefore, thé diner may rise from a hearty 
feast on some monarch of the forest no better nourished than 
before he sat down. For these reasons: 


“In the alimentary canal of animals, of the cud-chewers 
especially, most of the cell-walls of plants, which consist of 
pure cellulose, are dissolved. Hence the digestive juices can 


easily reach the contents of the cells. In the human alimentary 
canal, however, it is only the walls of the tenderer cells which are 
thus dissolved. The tougher cells, together with their con- 
tents, pass through the canal undigested. 
‘But neither man nor animal can dissolve these ¢ ‘ll-walls 
which have become lignified, i.e., those which have beey, altered 
by the deposit of so-called ligneous or woody matter. Thus 
according to Haberlandt, the lignified cells of the chopped straw 
used for fodder are undigested by both cattle and horses, 


therefore, the food-content of the cells in wood, which ba 
entirely lignified, is to be made available it is necessary to grind 
the wood fine enough to break down the walls of the separate 
cells. In ordinary sawdust this is accomplished to a small 
extent only. Hence it is necessary that the grinding should 
be sufficiently energetic to reduce the wood to powder. 

“The question, therefore, according to this view, as to the 


possibility of obtaining nutriment from wood is dependent in the 
first place on whether such wood-powder can be quickly enough 
produced on a large scale. Only in this case could we succeed 
in stretching rations by mixing a percentage of wood-flour with 
rye-flour and wheat-fiour.”’ 

Even tho such an extreme measure as the use of wood-flour for 
human sustenance should prove neither necessary nor feasible, 
Dr. Haberlandt’s suggestion is of value to farmers, in the view 
of the Berlin editor, who states that sawdust has already been 
repeatedly used as an addition to fodder for cattle. In its 
coarser form it possesses a definite nutritive value, he asserts, and 
can be mixed with fodder to advantage if care be taken to avoid 
the heart-wood and also all wood from pines, firs, etc. He 
continues: 


“The same thing is true of young twigs, which have likewise 
already been used in a dry, ground-up state, and should now be 


‘ used to as large an extent as possible when there is a scarcity 


of fodder. Since the bark and the buds can both be left on 
such twigs their nutritive value is considerably more than that 
of pure sawdust. Of course such materials must not be used 
alone, but only in combination with other things, else there will 
be too great a proportion of undigestible matter.” 

The article closes with the observation that the recommended 
use of sawdust is chiefly valuable as an emergency measure so 
that the number of domestic animals may be kept up till better 
conditions obtain. He.also advises the extensive use of foliage 
as fodder, since this ‘‘ will shortly be available and offers a good 
substitute without appreciably damaging the forests.” 





PERNICIOUS WHISTLING—Another railway periodical has 
fallen into line with these that condemn unnecessary noises on 
railroads. Under the title quoted above, Railway and Loco- 


motive Engineering (April) has the following to say on the 
subject: 


‘*We have recently noticed complaint made by the authori- 
ties of several cities of the annoyance caused by unnecessary 
use of the locomotive-whistle. The pernicious use of the steam- 
whistle for steamboats and factories equipped with the noise- 
creating whistle are in many cases worse violators of the public 
peace than locomotive engineers. The amount of useless whistling 
done by the steamers on the Hudson River within sound of the 
New York or New Jersey communities is an outrage upon the 
peace-loving people. The idiotic laws of many States are to 
blame for excess of locomotive-whistling that is annoying the 
whole country. The statutes of many States require the locomo- 
tive-whistle to be sounded at a great many places, and the men 
in charge fall into the habit of thinking that the oftener the 
whistle is blown the more conscientiously they are doing their 
duty. In early railway days, when the control of a train was 
not directly in the hands of the engineer, frequent use of the 
whistle was a necessity; but the inventions that have given 
the engineer power to stop the train at will have changed all this, 
yet the amount of whistling is not diminished. It is doubtful 
if to-day the locomotive-whistle is not the direct cause of more 
serious accidents to life, limb, and property than what are 
balanced by saving from its use, and it is certainly the cause of 
much suffering and discomfort to invalids and nervous persons. 
A great portion of the unnecessary screaming of steam-whistles 
is caused by want of reflection concerning the suffering caused. 
We say, Mr. Engineer, blow softly and with mercy to others.” 
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A SHOCKLESS RAILROAD-CROSSING 
i who are trying to abolish useless noises will 


appreciate the recent invention of a railway-crossing over 

which trains may pass in either direction without 
fracturing the ear-drums or dislocating the vertebre of innocent 
passengers. In this device the rails over which the train is 
passing are practically continuous, while those of the inter- 
secting road are deprest so as to 
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“‘Coming now to the operating mechanism by which the rails 
are raised and lowered through a distance of about 134 inches. 
. . . The rail section is bolted on a hardwood stringer, preferably 
ereosoted, the ends of the rails being chamfered. On _ the 
under side of the stringer, at each end, is a casting with an 
under, sloping, finished surface. The weight of the structure 
so far described rests upon two cast-iron wedges, one at each 
end, which in turn rest upon wrought-iron guide-plates rigidly 
supported from the cast-iron box which encloses the operating 





beentirely out of the way. This 
erossing, the device of a Los An- 
geles engineer and the manu- 
facture of a concern in that city, 
has now been in constant use at 
Slauson Junction, near Los An- 
geles, and is said to have stood 
the test of unusually heavy 
traffic most successfully. Says 
The Electric Railway Journal 
(May 22): 


“At the particular intersec- 
tion where they are located an 
interlocking tower is in use, con- 
trolling the switches, derailers, 
and semaphores, and these two 
crossings are likewise controlled 
from the same _ interlocking 
tower. The crossings have been 
subjected to a daily electric 
traffic of more than 15,000 tons, 
consisting of 360 high-speed 
heavy cars made up in 240 trains, 
and steam-railroad traffic, made 
up of heavily loaded freight-cars 


for the most part and a few ‘ A SHOCKLESS RAILROAD-CROSSING. 
passenger-trains, amounting to Intersection of an electric railway-track and a steam-road track equipped with the jar-avoiding device. 








Illustrations by,courtesy of ‘“The Electric Railway Journal,’’ New York. 


4.3 








5,000 tons more. 

“The general principle under- 
lying this device is that the rails which are not in use are de- 
prest by a suitable mechanism, leaving the through rails at 
grade so as to give a continuous bearing surface. The ends of 
the movable rails are framed at an angle with each other so as 
to form an interlocking joint. 

“For many years there has been a strong demand for such a 
crossing, one of the important sources being the general public 
in cities which object to the noise incident to crossings as built 
at the present time. Another source has been railway officials 
who, while not particularly interested in the noise produced by 
the intersections, considered as noise, are vitally interested in the 











THE SHOCKLESS CROSSING AT CLOSE RANGE. 
In use five months with a daily load of more than 20,000 pounds. 














cost of up-keep of crossings, special work, and the adjacent road- 
beds, and in the high depreciation of wheels, axles, brakes, 
Witting, and the general fittings of rolling-stock due to frequent 
 thoeks and consequent crystallization of metal. In this period 
ithigh-speed service, as interlocking systems come into more and 
More general use, the demand for a practical and safe shockless 
Mossing has increased until now such a crossing seems to be a 
| Weessity. 
















mechanism. The wedges are held in proper alinement by means 
of wrought-iron plates, one on each intersection, and when once 
installed properly all of its main foundation portions need never 
be disturbed. The rails or any of the other wearing parts can 
be replaced in a few hours without disturbing the paving. The 
cost of manufacturing the intersection is only slightly greater 
than that of the ordinary one, the additional expense for most 
installations being that represented by the cost of installing the 
operating mechanism. 

‘By way of summary and on the basis of the experience 
mentioned the inventors of this intersection feel that they 
have a device which actually prevents shock and noise with 
consequent saving in wear and tear on equipment and ob- 
jections from the public. The construction is simple, so that 
the intersection can be made in any shop without special 
equipment.” 


Says The Railway Age Gazette (Chicago, May 21), in a descrip- 
tion of this same device: 


“The claims made for this crossing include the following: It 
prevents shock, which with ordinary crossings results in noise 
and in wear on equipment and track-work entailing additional 
maintenance costs. The main frame or body, when once placed 
on a good earth or concrete foundation, will last indefinitely, and 
all parts subject to wear can be replaced without disturbing the 
foundation. The rails used may be of any cross-section used in 
the adjacent track, and they do not wear any faster than the 
rails in the adjacent main line, as they are subjected only to 
rolling wear without shock. The crossing can be operated from 
a tower, from a moving train by electrical contact, or by hand, 
air-pressure, or otherwise. It can be applied to any angle of 
intersection or to combined intersections of broad- and narrow- 
gage track, or to a three-rail intersection when both broad- and 
narrow-gage tracks use one of the three rails in common. The 
rails can not be moved sideways by a force less than that which 
would cause the flange to climb the rail; the rails can not be 
clogged by snow or ice or by any material dropt or placed on 
any part of the crossing; there are no parts of the operating 
mechanism exposed to view or to the weather, preventing their 
being tampered with.” 
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SUBTERRANEAN OPINION IN GERMANY 


HILE England permits its labor and other papers to 
% criticize the Government openly, there is working in 


Germany a subterraneous spirit of criticism and protest 
against the designs and methods of her governing classes. This 
seems indicated by signs that now and then become vocal. “It 
would be amusing if it were not desperate to note the puerile 
faith which English and some American papers display in the 
reports and editorials published in German newspapers,” says 
Prof. E. R. Hedrick, of the University of Missouri, in a long 


‘letter in ‘‘defense of the real Germany,” published in the New 


York Evening Post. Professor Hedrick holds a degree from the 
University of Géttingen and is a member of the Deutsche 
Mathematiker Vereinigung. He finds it hard to imagine ‘‘an 
intelligent German’’ expressing ‘‘in cold words in a German 
newspaper his real opinion of the invasion of Belgium or of the 
sinking of the Lusitania.”” Moreover, he declares that ‘‘a 
German-born friend who holds a position of honor and prominence 
has received within a week a letter from his brother in Germany 
begging him not to believe what the German papers are printing 
about the conditions and opinions in Germany.” That such 
letters are written in spite of the known risks is evidence to 
Professor Hedrick of the strength of the supprest opinions. In 
support of this view he writes: 


**T claim that Germany has had little to say about her Gov- 
ernment, that she has been highly suspicious of that Government, 
and that she is responsible for the recent acts of which we 
disapprove only in that she has not yet exerted herself to alter 
that Government. I claim that no reasonable opportunity now 
exists for reliable expression of German opinion, and that the real 
Germany is as humane, as trustworthy, and as honorable as is 
any nation. Those who are leading men to think otherwise are 
enemies of Germany, whether they frankly avow it or whether 
they stand for and seek the favor of the present Government of 
Genmaiiy. . 2.2 « 

“Tt was a German, and by no means an Englishman, who 
forced the German Government to announce in the Reichstag 
long before the war that under no conceivable circumstances 
would the German Army invade Belgium if other Powers did not. 

“It was a German who exposed the rottenness of a clique who 
disgraced German court circles a few years ago. 

‘*Real Germans as well as Alsatians voiced protests that were 
as dangerous as they were futile against the arbitrary acts of 
German military officers in Alsace. 

“Yet the Government which stands in reality not for the 
Kaiser so much as for the whole bureaucracy of Berlin and Prussia 
has been retained. In defense of Germany, be it said that any 
real alteration would not be so easy a matter as in England or 
in America. We need merely vote against the existing Govern- 
ment and return a majority of Congress unfavorable to it. 
If anything, the corresponding action in England is swifter than 
in America. While revolution would not be strictly necessary in 
Germany, it is true that serious changes in the organic law would 
be necessary before even an unfavorable majority would secure 
any effective change of policy, or any such change in the real 
rulers as happens regularly in England.” 


The boldest attempt yet made to give expression to this silent 
Germany is a volume entitled ‘“‘J’Accuse von Einem Deutschen.” 
Its bilingual character is obviously intended to recall the famous 
“J’accuse,” of Emile Zola, which brought about the public trial 
of the Dreyfus matter. ‘The book is published in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, for obvious reasons, but a correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, Gordon Gordon-Smith, asserts that its writer 
is ‘‘not only a German,*but a Prussian, ‘born,’ as he himself 
declares, ‘on German soil, of German parents, German in 
language and sentiment, who loves his country better and more 


than any other.’” Rumors of the large secret circulation of this 
book in Germany, in spite of its prohibition by the Gov rnment, 
have appeared in the press from time to time, but Mr. Gordon- 
Smith’s is the first full account of its contents to appear in 
English. He declares: 


“The author not only writes as a German, but thinks as one, 
His reasoning is that of a German dialectician. It is written by 
the author not against, but for Germany. 

“He is a German Liberal. What he says does not differ 
sensibly from the language we were accustomed to hear from the 
leading organs of the German Liberal press, such as the Vossische 
Zeitung, the Frankfurter Zeitung, or the Berliner Tagebiatt before 
the war. It is difficult to understand their complete ‘olie-face’ 
Perhaps if they were free to write as they please we might hear 
a different language from that they now employ. The author 
of ‘J’accuse’ has at any rate preserved his independence and 
remained master of his ideas and of his pen. ...... 

“He declares—and proves—that the war was plotted, pre- 
pared, and declared by the German military party. It had its 
precursors and its prophets: General Bernhardi, Treitschke, 
Frobenius, and others. He shows the methods used to work on 
public opinion, to knead it as one kneads dough. He cites the 
effort made to obtain the introduction of international arbitra- 
tion and the reduction of armaments by the Czar, Nicholas IL, 
and proves to demonstration that this effort shipwrecked on the 
unyielding opposition of Germany and Austria. This check- 
mated the loyal cooperation of the other Powers, great and small. 

“The writer proves that Great Britain was untiring in her 


attempts to bring about a simultaneous reduction of naval con- . 


struction, but the Berlin Cabinet refused to entertain these 
proposals. Why? The author of ‘J’accuse’ gives the reason 
without hesitation, ‘because of all the Powers in Europe Germany 
alone was plotting and preparing war.’ 

‘‘And why did she want war? The Empire was enjoying an 
unexampled period of economic progress and prosperity. It was 
known to be the strongest Power in Europe, and everybody 
bowed to its will. It developed unceasingly its power, its riches, 
and its force. No one dared to face it resolutely. This was seen 
during the Morocco crisis and the Balkan wars. No one dared 
to attack it. No one had the courage or even the desire. 

‘*But a powerful party in the Empire dreamed of a still greater 
omnipotence, and it managed to make a great people, laborious, 
intelligent, and, at bottom, peaceful, believe that the war was 
a ‘ Befreiungskrieg,’ a war of liberation, like that waged a century 
before against Napoleon. A war of liberation from what?—from 
whom? This question will never find an answer.” 


From this point the author proceeds to study the crisis itself: 


‘*He examines, in the light of all the documents published 
up to the present’ time, the action of Austria, of Germany, of 
Russia, of England, and of France. For him no doubt subsists. 
The German chancellery seized upon the crime of Serajevo 
to let loose on Europe a war already decided on in principle, 
the new military law, which brought to its maximum the armed 
force of Germany, having then had its complete application. 
He then sums up the serried arguments contained in the power- 
fully written pages of his book by affirming that ‘Germany and 
Austria are responsible for the European War which they pro 
voked knowingly and with premeditation.’ ...... 

“The terrible massacre goes on without result, piling up 
daily fresh mountains of corpses, fresh ruin and devastatiot. 
An end must be made to this. The peoples must impose peace. 

“The author, however, demands that it shall be a real peace, 
and not a mere armistice. No clause of the treaty of peace shall 
constitute an act of violence, a germ of future conflicts. [ 
peoples must unite, but there must be no annexation. Standing 
armies must be reduced to the numbers necessary to prevell 
and defeat the bellicose enterprises of the peoples who do né 
adhere to this accord. Europe has need of a long period @ 
security to undertake the work of binding up her wounds ani 


extinguishing the hatreds to which the unpardonable aggressid - 


of Germany has given rise.” 
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DE RESZKES BEFORE THE WAR 


FEW WEEKS AGO we published the letter written by 
A fidouard de Reszké to his brother Jean telling of the 
plight in which the war in Poland had placed him. It is 

fearful ‘‘to think of Edouard in his former environment, and that 
of torment and privation which now exists,” says Avery Strakosch 
in Musical America (New York). But, adds this friend, who 
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Courtesy of “Musical America,"’ New York. 


JEAN AND EDOUARD DE RESZKE, 


To whom can be applied Dante's thought, phrased by Tennyson, 
that ‘‘ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow’’ is remembering happier days. 














recalls for the old admirers of the de Reszkés the picture of 
their life in Poland, Edouard ‘will remain there, too, to the last 
possible moment, with his people, helping them, ignoring even 
his own physical sufferings.’”’ We read: 


“The very name of de Reszké speaks of perfection of musical 
and theatrical art in its combined entirety. Who in the world of 
music does not know their name and its attendant history? 
Jean, the great tenor, possessing an astounding repertoire, 
every réle of which was individual in its magnificent interpreta- 
tion.’ And Edouard, big in every sense, especially in matters of 
lyrical expression and intellect! And so they were real gentle- 
men, fine in a broad, happy way. It is hard to think of them 
now as two human beings, suffering to the extreme, both physi- 
cally and mentally. Jean de Reszké, who is in Paris, has sent 
his eldest boy, Jean junior, to the 
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Virgin which was supposed to perform miracles—came penitents 
from all over Poland. The whole day long they could be seen 
passing by ‘ Borowna,’ often being spurred along their way by 
the financial assistance of the de Reszkés or their peasants, 
who always kept a supply of small coins—copecks, worth about 
half a cent. 

‘“‘Now there is a great change. Edouard is living destitute 
in a cellar, all that is left of the beautiful estate which had been 
in their possession for over twenty years.” 


Mr. Strakosch draws upon the recollections of Dr. Holbrook 


_Curtis, who is one of the vice-presidents of the Polish Relief 


Fund, for the picture of the home as it was in happier days: 


‘I remember it as it was then, a beautiful, peaceful home 
with an atmosphere unlike any I have ever known elsewhere. 
The night of our arrival was an especially auspicious occasion, 
being the annual celebration known as the ‘Feast of the Crops.’ 
In this the two brothers participated, responding to the gifts of 
fruits and sweets, and to the stirring speeches and songs. The 
days following I was shown about the estate, and was continu- 
ally imprest by the outward signs of devotion shown by the 
peasants. They would walk shyly forward and silently grasp 
their masters’ hands, and kiss them. 

“The homes of these peasants were very interesting. The 
married men had little individual huts, and the bachelors 
boasted a long low building of simple neat lines. Near the 
entrance to ‘Borowna’ stood a very old church, which because 
of its distinctive national architecture the de Reszkés allowed to 
remain there. There were many. interesting historical places 
in the surrounding country. The adjoining estate held an 
ancient underground hermitage which was used in the seven- 
teenth century as a retreat for the brother of the ancient pro- 
prietor. It is no doubt being used in this twentieth century for 
purposes of safety.” 





DID SHAKESPEARE SELL MALT? 


STUDENT STRUGGLING in an examination-paper 
A with the baffling theories of Shakespearian authorship 
once declared that ‘‘Shakespeare’s plays were not 

really written by William Shakespeare, but by another man of 
the same name.’’ Whether he was confused by the knowledge 
of all the other William Shakespeares who were known to 
Halliwell-Phillips to have dwelt not far from Stratford-on-Avon 
in the days of William the Playwright, the propagator of the 
anecdote does not tell. But these Williams of Rowington are 
furnishing our industrious American Shakespearian «scholar, 
Prof. Charles William Wallace, with a candidate for the post 
of maltster who brought suit against Philip Rogers, of Stratford, 





front with the French Army, and he 





recently received the sad knowledge 
that Edouard is existing half-starved 
in the ruins of their formerly luxuri- 
ous estate, ‘Borowna,’ three miles 
from Klomnice. 

“Previous to the war, which has 
made the country about Klomnice 
one of the chief grounds of conflict, 
the de Reszké estate numbered 12,000 
well-cultivated acres. In back of the 
villa was the forest-land, really a 
small private game reserve, in which 
the brothers with their guests often 
hunted the deer, partridge, and hare 
abounding there. Most of the land, 
however, was given over to potato- 


ply of vodka was made. Happily 
employed were the 400 peasants with 
their allowance of provender, their 
little homes, and a dependable yearly 
wage. 

‘Not far from the de Reszké estate 
is the village of Czestochowie, of 
historical fame. It holds the famous 
‘Miraculous Virgin’ in its cathedral. 
To this ‘Virgin’—a statue of the 








Courtesy of ‘Musical America,’’ New York. 
“BOROWNA,” THE DE RESZKE’S PCLISH HOME, 
Of which only the cellar remains to shelter the almost destitute Edouard. 
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a role that nearly all Shakespeare biographers assign to the 
immortal bard. The historical reconstruction, of course, robs 
Shakespeare the playwright of those practical attributes that 
have endeared him to some minds; but Professor Wallace feels 
that ‘‘just now when the welfare of humanity more than ever 
is felt to be allied with world-wide temperance and at war with 
special interests of the brewer, it is apposite and timely .. . 
to inquire who was the ‘William Shexpere’ that was interested 
in or about Stratford in the brewing business and to determine 
at least whether or not he was the poet.’’ There seem to have 
been at least six other William Shakespeares living in Rowington, 
a village just north of Stratford, during the poet’s lifetime, and 
one of these was in the malt business. Still others were in 
various ways connected with the same liquid trade. It was in 
1604 that William Shexpere sued Philip Rogers to recover a 
balance of 35s. 10d. due for malt, as extant documentary evidence 
discovered in 1814, and published by Halliwell-Phillips in 1848, 
attests. The dealings here recorded do not indicate an isolated 
transaction, but show that the petitioner carried on a regular 
business of selling malt in Stratfor’. Was this maltster the 
poet, asks Professor Wallace in the New York Sun, and argues 
the case in this wise: 


“Some suppcre for the belief that he was may, at a casual 
glance, appear to be in an earlier record, of February, 1598, 
when during a corn-famine the precaution was taken to make a 
census of all the corn and malt then in the hands of all the 
inhabitants. 

‘In that census at Stratford Shakespeare the poet was found 
to have on hand eighty bushels of corn or ‘small grain,’ as it is 
called in America, his next-door neighbor, Julius Shaw, fifty- 
six bushels, another near neighbor about eighty-eight bushels, 
and so on through the long list. But this was corn, mainly 
wheat, owned by the various inhabitants. The malt of the 
census could have been in the hands of only the licensed few. So 
that document has nothing in common with the present record, 
and in no way is a support for any inference from it.’ 


The known chronological facts, upon which Halliwell-Phillips 
and other biographers lay great stress, hardly tolerate the 
assumption that the Stratford maltster could be Shakespéare the 
poet. For— 


“In 1603, Shakespeare’s company at the Globe Theater was 
made the King’s Players, then and always thereafter the most 
important and the most honored theatrical company of London. 
On March 15, 1604, having been given special liveries for the 
occasion, Shakespeare and his associates, with the rank of 
grooms of the chamber, are rightly or wrongly supposed to have 
marched in the gorgeous spectacular coronation procession of 
King James, their admiring patron. 

“Then a fortnight later and for three months thereafter, we 
are asked to believe, Shakespeare, slipping out of this splendid 
and busy London activity, was in Stratford selling malt fort- 
nightly to at least one customer. Then almost immediately 
after, from August 9 to 27, a period of eighteen days, Shakespeare 
and his associates, as grooms of the chamber, were, by order 
of their patron, the King, in attendance on the Spanish Am- 
bassador at Somerset House. Then shortly afterward, in 
Michaelmas, shall we believe, the poet, having again slipt away 
from the splendor of the court and the strenuous business of 
playwriting and theater-managing, was in Stratford prosecuting 
Rogers for these picayunish debts for malt? 

‘“‘Meanwhile Shakespeare and his company were preparing 
a great repertory of plays for performance at court, one of the 
best they had ever given. And all the time the company was 
all but absolutely dependent upon Shakespeare for new plays. 
At the very time of his supposed three months’ absence in the 
capacity of a maltster of Stratford, Shakespeare must have 
been writing one of his plays, probably ‘Othello,’ which was 
acted at court shortly after, on the night of November 1, under 
the name of ‘The Moor of Venice.’ Three days later, on Sunday 
night, November 4, they acted before the King and the court 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ Then came their great Shake- 
spearian repertory of plays at court during the Christmas season, 
on December 26, ‘Measure for Measure’; December 28, ‘The 
Comedy of Errors’; January 6, ‘Love’s Labor’s Lost’; on 
January. 7, ‘Henry V.’; January 8, Ben Jonson’s ‘Every Man 
Out of His Humor.’ 


“Next followed, on Candlemas day, February 2, Jon on’s 


‘Every Man in His Humor’; for February 3, a play wa 


pared but withdrawn; February 10, Shrove Sunday. The 
Merchant of Venice’; February 11, ‘The Spanish Maz’: Feb. 
ruary 12, again ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ by special con: :and 
of the King. It was, withal, a varied and exacting repe ory 
such as no modern manager would like to undertake shor: of 
six months’ to a year’s preparation. 

“Vet in tho midst of all this stress of playwriting, laily 
acting at the Globe, and constant preparation for the fe«!ival 
season at court, and with all this honor and splendor of the ¢-urt 
Shakespeare the poet was also Shakespeare the petty mai ates 
in Stratford? He could not have been in both places at once 
to say nothing of the mingling of the petty business of a s:all 
brewer or maltster with the production of the noblest dramus of 


human life ever written. 

“The absurdity and impossibility of the assumption that 
Shakespeare the poet was Shakespeare the maltster need not be 
strest beyond the mere presentation of the facts. Th: poet 
is at least thereby relieved of the stigma on his name. The 
document in the Stratford Court of Record does not apply to 
him. The William Shakespeare who was engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling malt must be sought among the brewers who 
shared his name, but who have no claims upon his fame,” 





PSYCHOLOGY OF THE “ WAR-LIE” 


UST as England comes out with its atrocity-charges against 
J the German troops, there appears an analysis of the 
psychology of the “‘war-lie” by a writer in the Leipzig 
Illusirirte Zeitung, and without explicitly saying so his definition 
would seem to take in most of the charges appearing in the 
findings of the English and of the French commissions. With 
the latter bodies he is not dealing, however; yet the results of his 
abstract inquiry cover the nature and kinds of war-lies, their 
forms of communication, together with the methods Germany 
should employ in self-defense. In the main, he suggests that his 
compatriots imitate the publicity campaign of the enemy in all 
particulars, except that they shall tell the truth and not fight lie 
with lie. As the definition of this new species of prevarication we 
read that it is ‘‘any assertion and spread of untruths in reference 
to the army and the people” with the object or effect of ‘‘con- 
tempt, defamation, menace, and injury.”’” Without number 
are the varieties of war-lies, the writer goes on to say, but he 
assures us that they are soon identified by their motive. This 
may take its root in patriotic feeling, as when the enemy is 
accused of “having begun an unrighteous war, of having de- 
stroyed the peace of the world, of killing or mutilating all 
prisoners so that his own soldiers will be fired with such bravery 
that they will conquer or die before they will let themselves be 
taken.’’ Again, there is the war-lie whose object is to win 
neutral sympathies. Under this head fall the slander that 
Germany had designs on the independence of Holland, and 
the fictitious accounts, always disparaging, of German means 
of defense and fighting-strength, of the cowardice of her soldiers, 
of her alleged stupendous losses, of her practise of laying mines 
to destroy neutral commerce. 

We are warned, however, that patriotic intentions seldom 
appear ‘‘in pure form”’; for generally bound up with them by ‘‘the 
war-liar, whether an individual, a journal, a government, a 
general, or whosoever it may be,” we find ‘‘venom, hate, and a 
meanness base and without shame.” These unworthy impulses 
are responsible for reports of ‘‘oppression and affliction,” as 
‘“‘the killing of innocent persons, the violation of women, the 
starving of populations, the wanton destruction of works of 
art, incendiarism, and the use of poisonous or other prohibited 
bullets.” Furthermore, there is “the grotesque and non- 
sensical war-lie’’ which pictures the Kaiser as ‘‘not daring to 
return to Berlin,” or relates that ‘‘the Crown Prince has com- 
mitted suicide, that Germany is in a state of revolution, that 
the economic situation is at the point of collapse, and that the 
nation is in the throes of despair.” We hear also of the war- 
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jie motivated by “‘avarice.” On this point the writer alludes 
to army contractors for various supplies, who foment hatred 
the betier ‘‘to fish in the troubled waters,” of the chauvinist 
press, ‘which lives on falsehood.” The writer concludes his 
assortment of war-lie inspirations with a reference to the mis- 
representation of “pompous, vain, and boastful speech, not 
wholly unknown among French and Belgian politicians,” which 
must be attributed to ignorance or a hysteric dread of ‘‘the 
incontestible qualities’’ of the German Army. We read then: 


“Corresponding to this multifariousness of motive in the war- 
lie is variety of method in setting it forth. It may be a whisper 
of scandal, a vociferous shout : 
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WHAT THE ART WORLD LOST WITH THE 
** LUSITANIA ” 


sk ART WORLD, particularly on the commercial 
side, was a keen sufferer in the Lusitania fatality. Six 

art dealers, one artist, and a distinguished connoisseur 

were among the non-survivors. Most of the dealers, among 
whom Charles F. Fowles was perhaps the one of greatest con- 
spicuousness, figured in the New York market for art distribu- 
tion; and several, tho little known in the wider world, were the 
valued advisers of collectors of rare porcelains and tapestries 
as well as of pictures. Above 





in speech or song, or ostensi- 
ble news or editorial. It may 
be drest in the form of grave 
reports, in journalistic articles, 
in letters to the papers, in par- 
liamentary speeches, in procla- 
mations of civil and military 
authorities, in the sending 
of envoys of lamentation to 
America, and in all the rhetor- 
ical guise of verse and prose. 
Originally sprung, of course, 
from some human brain or 
other, the war-lie nevertheless 
appears often in a medium that 
is founded on mass-suggestion 
and in the psychological cir- 
cumstances of an atmosphere 
charged with electric currents. 
Thus under the pressure of 
intense feeling, hope, and fore- 
boding, any meaningless occa- 
sion suffices to give rise to the 
most atrocious charges, com- 
parable to those medieval ac- 
cusations against witches and 
sorcerers, well-poisoners and 
heretics. This species of war- 
lie, together with that most 
dangerous one of the news 
item, is for the most part spon- 
taneous, and perhaps the least 
blameworthy in an individual, 
if one gages it by the standard 
of individual ethics. A spark 
in the powder-magazine of 
overwrought hate, fear, and 
fantasy is enough to start the 


Photograph by Kazanjian. 





SIR HUGH LANE, 


A distinguished connoisseur, founder and chief benefactor of the Mu- 
nicipal Art Gallery in Dublin, who lost his life on the Lusitania. 


them all as an international 
figure was Sir Hugh Lane, an 
Irishman whom his country- 
men will forever honor as the 
founder and chief benefactor 
of the Municipal Art Gallery 
of Dublin. He has rescued 
many a masterpiece from the 
oblivion of neglect, and, says 
The Academy (London), ‘‘his 
acuteness in discovering mas- 
terpieces was almost uncanny, 
and his ‘luck,’ which, after all, 
was but extraordinary knowl- 
edge and skill, was proverbial 
in this respect.’”’ The sketch 
of him in The American Art 
News (New York) gives an 
account of his achievements: 


“Sir Perey Hugh Lane, lost 
on the Lusitania, was at the 
zenith of his career as art col- 
lector, ‘expert,’ and dealer. He 
was in his fortieth year, born in 
County Galway, Ireland, and 
the son of a Protestant rector. 
He was unmarried, and is sur- 
vived by a sister and an aunt, 
who is Lady Gregory, of Irish 
Players fame. His residence 
in England was at Lindsey 
House, Chelsea. Sir Hugh, who 








conflagration.” 


The next consideration of the writer is the method by which 
war-lies about Germany are to be combated; and, with the 
admonition that they must not be fought with other war-lies, 
he urges the use of every legitimate means the time and the 
occasion provide. Exposure of false statements and the true 
record of facts are the chief ammunition in this defense; and 
the writer adds, in addressing his compatriots: 


“To neutrals who are just we must offer over and over again 
opportunity to judge of war-lies with their own mind. We must 
let them see that our business in town and country follows its 
regular course while our army faces death in battle-array; and 
afford them the view of our daily spiritual and material test as 
a people and as men. And as we look to the motive of the 
war-lie in establishing our defense, so also we must employ 
the leverage of its form. In other words, we must use the like 
means of publicity in our resistance—namely, the human voice in 
talk, lecture, and song, in writing and in print, in grave reports, 
in serious verse, in the press, among the representatives of the 
people, and in official deliverances from any and all sources of 
authority. Finally, altho we lack the mass-instincts—that 
led the enemy into such unhappy barbarism—to serve us in win- 
ning him over to the truth, yet all the resources mentioned must 
be drawn upon not only in the German Empire, but also when- 
ever possible in other countries.” 


The final paragraph, together with the official German report 
on atrocities,-indicate an endless series of psychological studies 
for the war historian. 


was returning from his second 
and very brief visit to this 
country, had just sold, to Mr. H. C. Frick, for $200,000, the 
‘Earl of Caledon Holbein,’ a portrait of Thomas Cromwell, 
reproduced in The Art News. ... Another purpose of his 
visit was to appraise for the Lloyd’s, of London, the fifteen 
pictures owned by Duveen Brothers, damaged by a fire on 
the steamship Mississippi last autumn, and recently sold at 
the Plaza Hotel. At the time of his first visit here in Janu- 
ary, 1914, Sir Hugh had just sold to Mr. J. J. Emery, of Cin- 
cinnati, for $300,000, the much discust Titian portrait of Philip 
IV., once owned by Lenbach. Sir Hugh also lately bid $50,000 
for the portrait to be painted by Sargent for the benefit of the 
English Red Cross and the Hospital of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem in England, hoping that he would be overbid, 
which was not the case. Originally a salesman, with the well- 
known London picture firm of P. & D. Colnaghi and Obach, Sir 
Hugh, who was knighted finally in 1909 for his services to art, 
was instrumental in founding a few years ago the Dublin Muni- 
cipal Gallery of Modern Art, himself giving a number of the 
pictures and inducing the artists to donate others. He was the 
chief figure in the acquisition of the collection of modern paint- 
ings of the Johannesburg, South Africa, Municipal Gallery, as 
well as in the forming, through the liberality of Mr. Max- 
Michaelis, of the collection of seventeenth-century Dutch oils at 
the Cape Town National Gallery. He also organized in winter 
displays of Irish artists at the Hibernian Academy in Dublin, 
at Belfast, and in London. He was a member of the Council of 
the Irish National University, one of the governors of the 
National Gallery of Ireland, and honorary director of the Dublin 
Municipal Gallery.” 
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AN ARTIST'S VIEW OF BILLY SUNDAY. 


George Bellows here puts on record an impression of the Paterson meetings, where 14,907 persons ‘ hit the trail.” 











POLL OF THE RELIGIOUS 


AILED as a prophet sent by God, even as was John, 
H the Reverend William Ashley Sunday is extolled to a 
strange and dizzy height for these analytical days, only 
to be aspersed and railed against by those, also devout of spirit, 
who find him a menace to God’s work rather than an aid, and 
hold him in a kind of horror for profaning the temple with his 


” 


“jargon of the streets” and antics of vaudeville or the baseball 
field. And along with these there are dispassionate observers 
whose judgment will carry them no further than to define Mr. 
Sunday as ‘‘the religious phenomenon of the opening of the 
twentieth century.” But the calm, judicial verdict has ever 
been hard to come at in matters religious, as is well known; and 
is once more proved amply by the mass of controversy in the 
press that has grown larger and more confused above Mr. Sun- 
day’s head the farther East he journeyed and the wider he 
marked the boundaries of his vineyard of souls. 

Wholly impartial in its stand, as always, Tue Literary Di- 
‘GEST here aims to disclose through a poll of the religious press 
the general editorial opinien of our church journalists about the 
astonishing revivalist. Out of a total of 127 votes cast by 
editors of all denominations the result is: Favoring Mr. Sunday, 
56; qualified, 43; opposed, 28. 

Those who believe in Mr. Sunday unconditionally do so because 
they are persuaded that he comes with a ‘divine mission”’’ and 
with the means suited to his day and generation. They praise 
him, too, because he preaches the old-fashioned gospel of 
Redemption through Christ, the doctrines of Heaven and Hell; 
and because he closes saloons and other evil places in the cities 
where his meetings have been held. They claim, moreover, that 
the effects of his campaigns.are lasting, despite any insinuations 
to the contrary. Not only do converts remain converted, but 
they go further and take up church work themselves to bring 


PRESS ON BILLY SUNDAY 


into the fold their neighbors and townspeople. Nor is it true, 
says one who has studied the aftermath of Mr. Sunday’s Wyo- 
ming Valley revivals, that he can. win only the lower classes to 
God. His influence is to be noted equally among laborers and 
business men. 

The religious editors who are doubtful about the essential 
benefits bestowed by Mr. Sunday are in no wise less respectful 
of his sincerity, earnestness, and even efficiency. But they do 
choke at his manner of speech and find it difficult to reconcile 
his pulpit acrobatics with the example of the Apostles. Altho 
admitting the defense of Mr. Sunday’s adherents, that all the 
prophets were peculiar in their ways, these sympathetic ob- 
servers remain on the fence and only wish Billy Sunday were 
just a little bit more reverent, or perhaps, as some hint, a little 
less of an actor and a ‘‘money-grabber.”’ 

‘‘No doubt Elijah shocked the polite court of Ahab,” says 
The Presbyterian Standard (Charlotte, North Carolina), ‘‘and 
John the Baptist the refined Pharisees and Sadducees of his 
day,’ but such an apology is far from assuaging the bitter 
feeling of those who utterly disavow Mr. Sunday. Their objec- 
tions include, besides the question of his ‘‘vulgarity and pro- 
fanity,’”’ the fact that his campaigns are too manifestly commer- 
cial propositions. One critic goes so far as to say that Mr. Sunday 
would not last thirty days as a revivalist if it were not for the 
shrewd business system on which his revivals are run. Other 
judges hold against him the charge that, once the sensation of 
his coming and disturbance has passed away, the people slip 
even further back spiritually than they lay before. Then there 
are a certain number who fall foul of Mr. Sunday’s theology 
because he preaches Heaven and Hell and other doctrines that 
his admirers consider one of his chief glories. Again, not a few 
of our religious editors resent above all Mr. Sunday’s attacks on 
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the ministry and the work of the churches. His animadversions 
in this direction are rated slanderous and unchristian, and as 
contemptible treatment of many in the ministry who have done 
more good ‘‘than a hundred Billy Sundays could possibly do in 
a hundred years.”’ On the other hand, we ascertain also that the 
yery success of Mr. Sunday, despite his faults, is a proof of 
church deficiency in the saving of souls; while one commentator, 
who praises the evangelist’s ‘‘business methods,” remarks that 
“his preaching is a serious reflection upon a civilization that 
demands such a type of evangelism.” 

If we examine the vote of some of the denominational editors 
here represented, we find, for instance, among the Baptists that 
the count stands: Favoring, 13; qualified, 7; opposed, 2. Among 
the Methodists: Favoring, 10; qualified, 11; opposed, none. 
Among the Presbyterians: Favoring, 8; qualified, 4; opposed, 
none. In the main the Lutherans seem to be stoutly against 
Mr. Sunday, altho there is to be noted the qualified opinion of 
a Philadelphia editor, formed after the evangelist’s late crusade 
in that city. The Jewish religious press would seem to think that 
Billy Sunday’s method and brand of religion are very nice for 
those that like them, but that neither comes within the purview 
of the Hebrew religious idea. Episcopalians, for the most part, 
are either inalterably opposed to the man, or disapprove of his 
preaching and manner, while giving him the credit for good 
intentions. The editor of The Churchman (New York), however, 
gives a favorable personal view while admitting the likelihood 
of finding little concurrence among his church brethren. The 
Catholic editors we quote concede that Mr. Sunday is trying to 
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the White House after meeting the President. 








Save souls, and recognize the subtlety of his emotional appeals. 
Their general view is well exprest by America, which describes 
the evangelist as “‘only an ardent layman who pleads for a better 
life,” adding that his “‘system” is “hopelessly inadequate to 
Catholies.”’ 

(Continued on page 1418) 


TO INFUSE PERSONAL MORALITY 
INTO NATIONS 


‘sk IDEA of inducing the nations of the earth to be as 


moral and well-behaved as the ordinary citizen seems 
to be thought ridiculously hopeless and visionary by 
many hard-headed onlookers, who have been reading of the 
plans along this line made at the recent meetings in Cleveland 
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of the World Court Congress. Yet the Chairman, Mr. John 
Hays Hammond, tells all such skeptics that they do not ‘‘com- 
prehend the information at the disposal of the men fostering 
the idea of a world court.” Assurances have come from all 
sides, he asserts, including ‘‘ representative men from the nations 
now at war, that support of the plan for a world court is sure 
to ensue once the carnage in Europe has ended.” It is the 
purpose of those who formed the congress—among whom were ex- 
President Taft, Judge Alton B. Parker, Henry Clews, Henry 
Lane Wilson, and Bainbridge Colby, together with ‘‘the most 
representative gathering of citizens of note ever held’ in the 
United States””—to set about winning over public opinion in this 
country and abroad, through the press and through the holding 
of conventions. The most conspicuous spokesman at Cleveland 
was, perhaps, ex-President Taft, and his words as reported by the 
press furnished the clue to what the League proposes to ac- 
complish. He ‘even contemplates the abandonment of the 
traditional policy laid down by Washington: 

“1 am aware that membership in this League would involve 
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on the part of the United States an obligation to take part in 
European and Asiatic wars, and that in this respect it would 
be a departure from the traditional policy of the United States 
in avoiding entangling alliances with European or Asiatic 
countries. 

“But I conceive that the interest of the United States in the 
elose relations it has, of a business and social character, with the 
other countries of the world, much closer now than ever before, 
would justify it, if such a league could be formed, running the 
risk that there might be of such a war, in making more probable 
the securing of the estimable boon of peace to the world.” 


The general idea of the League might be derived, he says, 
from the form of arbitral compacts now existing between this 
country and Great Britain and Canada: 


‘It is not too much to say that the habit of arbitration is now 
so fixt that a treaty to secure such a settlement in future issues 
would not make it more certain than it is. It is interesting to 
note that we now have two permanent arbitral English-American 
Commissions settling questions. Having thus reached what is 
practically the institution of a League and Arbitral Court with 
England and Canada for the preservation of peace between us, 
may we not hope to enlarge its scope and membership and give 
its benefits to the world? 

“To constitute an effective League of Peace we would not 
need all the nations. Such an agreement among eight or nine 
of the great Powers of Europe, Asia, and America would furnish 
a useful restraint upon possible war. The successful establish- 
ment of a Peace League among the great Powers would draw into 
it very quickly the less powerful nations.” 


As to the practical aspects of Mr. Taft’s scheme, 


“It should first provide for a court of full jurisdiction, with 
power to decide whether any question is justiciable; secondly, 
for a conciliation commission in all cases decided not to be 
justiciable; thirdly, frequent conferences to agree upon and 
formulate the principles of international law as need for new 
principles arises; fourthly, the agreement for enforcing the refer- 
ence of disputes to the court. 

‘‘A movement like this loses force by making claims of what 
it will accomplish. But we are trying to be practical. We 
are not rainbow-chasers and we are not offering a millennium.” 


The purpose of the court is supported by Rev. Frederick 
Lynch in The Christian.Work and Evangelist (New York) on 
the grounds of what he sees as ‘“‘the rapidly growing sentiment 
that there can be only one standard of ethics in the world—the 
same for groups as for individuals, for nations as for men’”’: 


‘It is a new ethical idealism for nations, altho it has long been 
the idealism of all decent men. The trouble has been that we 
have been living under two standards of ethics—Christian for 
individuals, pagan for groups, communities, nations. We have 
demanded that individuals live as Christians toward one another, 
but have complacently allowed corporations and nations to live 
as pirates toward one another. But there is no such thing as a 
double standard of ethics in the kingdom of God. That which 
is right for a man is right for the State; that which is wrong for 
a man to do is wrong for a corporation or nation to do 

“Finally, there is a rapidly growing sentiment that the time 
has come for nations to live by a doctrine of duties rather than 
of rights, as all good Christian men do. The Christian gentle- 
man has long ago ceased thinking all the time about getting 
rights or avenging his honor. He considers his life as a mission, 
as did his Master. He is one sent to lift up the world, not to 

‘ get his own rights. But granting that this ideal may be too 
high for any but the saints, that it may be asking too much of 
even the average good Christian to abnegate contention for his 
rights at all times and under even the most provoking circum- 
stances, even granting that at times he may be fairly justified 
in standing up for his rights, every Christian, even the most 
indifferent one, has reached the stage where he will not insist 
on obtaining his own rights at the expense of the discomfort 
and suffering of the whole neighborhood. Even the State, 
which does not technically call itself Christian, takes this matter 
into its own hands and sees that no single citizen undertakes the 
securing of rights and justice or the defending of his honor in any 
way that may work injury to others. The community is above 
the individual, and no matter how just our own grievance may 
be we have no right to set about righting it or punishing our 
enemy if it is going in any wise to make others suffer.” 


Anything similar to Austria-Hungary’s demand [upon Servia 


should never again be possible in a civilized world, asserts 
Dr. Lynch, and continues: 


“It has long ago been rendered impossible among civilized 
individuals and communities. Nations should live by the same 
ethical standard regarding the question of rights. Hovw utterly 
insignificant is the question of Austria’s satisfaction and future 
guaranties from Servia compared with all Europe plunged into 
purgatory, as we see it now! And yet this unspeakabic agony 
of the nations, this overthrowing almost of civilization, is due to 
one nation insisting on getting her rights regardless of the rest 
of the world 

“Any nation which to-day, with the present oneness of the 
world, declares war against another country, thereby declares 
war against every other country, and the time has come to 
recognize this fact. No nation can go to war to-day without 
going to war against all humanity. Has not the time come to 
say to nations, just as we say to individuals: ‘If the securing 
of justice, the obtaining of your rights, the upholding of your 
honor, promises in any way to disturb the peace of the rest 
of the world and make all the innocent nations suffer, you must 
refrain from individual action and do as individuals do: try 
your ease before some competent judicial body by orderly 
processes of law’?”’ 





GERMAN MISSION MISAPPREHENSIONS 


NE DISTRESSFUL THING about the war, says The 

() Methodist Recorder (London), is ‘‘the utter confusion of 

judgment which it seems to have wrought in the minds 

of some German Christian leaders whose judgment at other times 

we have been in the habit of respecting and accepting.” This 

paper gives some examples and adds its own comment to show 
how the English character is misunderstood: 


‘“‘We understand that some of the leaders of missionary 
activity in Germany have been discussing rather freely the 
position of missionaries in the non-Christian world when the war 
is over.. The Daily Chronicle has given a very useful summary 
of some of the ideas thus exprest. It is affirmed that British 
and American missionaries are showing most active hostility to 
German missionaries in many fields, and that even missionaries 
of other neutral countries than America show no desire to co- 
operate with Germans. This is attributed to the fact that their 
minds have been saturated with the poison that England has 
been circulating ever since the war began. But this is an 
extraordinary statement, and a statement which we venture to 
assert is completely without foundation in fact. So far as India 
is concerned, missionaries of all lands, with one heart and one 
hand, have sought to help the German missionaries and to 
relieve for them the strain of a very painful situation. When it 
was feared that the German missionaries would suffer very serious 
financial stringency, the other missionaries in India at once 
combined to pay down out of their own incomes a substantial 
contribution, month by month, which would serve to prevent any 
sort of want among the Germans. In other ways, also, and 
especially by kindly interpretation of the German missionary 
attitude in the press, have British and American colleagues 
sought to ward off public suspicion and misrepresentation. 

‘‘The leaders in Germany are seeking comfort in the thought 
that the war will not last forever, and that at its conclusion 
the colonies which have been wrested from its possession will be 
returned, and they forecast missionary activity in which the 
Christianity to be taught will be ‘permeated with the new 
German idea.’ One of these leaders, Dr. Schlunck, intimates 
that this will be a healthy form of Christianity which will com- 
mend itself—especially to the heathen and to the Mohammedan! 
He is quite clear, however, that it will be impossible for self- 
respecting German missionaries to cooperate any longer with 
British missionaries, and is of opinion that German missionary 
societies would be well advised if, after the war, they refrained 
from sending their missionaries to British possessions. He 
thinks that British missionaries will be so ‘filled with envy and 
malice’ that cooperation will be finally, or for a very long time, 
quite out of the question. All this is short-sighted and deplor- 
able talk. Amid the many distressing and astonishing things 
that have come over from Germany during the past few months, 
these communications seem to us to be the most desperate and 
unwarranted. We must wait in patience to see the outcome 
of the war, and in the meantime may well pray that with the close 
of hostilities a larger mind and a better Christian temper may 
be given to the Christian leaders of the German missions.” 
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F poctry be, as we have been told, 
emotion remembered in tranquillity, 
then it is foolish for us to berate the 
yerse-makers because they have not yet 
tuned the war into literature. But 
already some of us can see the early days 
of the terrible conflict with the per- 
spective which makes romance; therefore 
the war-poetry is becoming more coherent 
and more dignified. 

An English poet contributes to the 
London Spectator some touching verses 
which show how rapidly, in these terribly 
fast-moving days, events pass into history. 
During twelve short months, many an 
obscure little meadow has become more 
sacred than Westminster Abbey. 


IN LAST YEAR’S CAMP 


By M. ADAIR MACDONALD 


They stole the gorse’s glory, they scared the foals 
at play, 

They yearned for Tipperary on every woodland 
way; 

Their tent-peaks pricked the dawning, their 
bugles shook the dew, 

While the encamped Division became the men 
we knew. 


The tents were struck at twilight, the pipers 
skirled a cry, 

The stars came out in Heaven to bid the lads 
good-by, 

That night they took the Old Road, the straightest 
road that runs, . 
Deep with the dust of armies and graven by their 

guns. 


Now tentless lie the moorlands, the glades most 
lonely are; 

But still the russet ponies stand solemnly afar; 

And still I think they harken, and know the 
sound of men— 

The marching tramp of heroes we shall not see 
again. 


Now leave we to its glory the camp of yesterday, 

Vex not its echoes lightly—their souls may come 
this way, 

The lads who cut the bracken when beechen 
leaves were red, 

And, ere the cuckoo’s calling, were England's 
Deathless Dead! 


One of the very few contemporary poets 
to use dialect successfully is Mr. Douglas 
Malloch. In The American Lumberman 
appears this vivid bit of Kiplingesque 
verse. The fourth stanza is particularly 
effective. 


THE PRICE 
By Dovuaitas MALLOcCH 


The drive it ain’t such easy graft thet I would 
recommend 
To any gink to ride the drink, an’, least of all, a 
friend. 
It’s up at four an’ sluice a dam er sack a swampy 
rear 
Until the sun has got the run an’ baby stars appear. 
It ain’t no job to recommend 
To anybody thet’s a friend. 


I've heard some guy from off the plains who’d 
punched the cows a spell 
Describe the same an’ cuss an’ claim the cowboy 
life was hell— 
When cattle beller in the night an’ fifty head go 
down, 
When bulls stampede an’ rivers bleed from 
trampled banks o’ brown, 
While gray coyotes wait to browse 
Upon the flanks o’ wounded cows. 





But, Mr. Puncher from the plains, you’ve never 
tackled this, 
Have tried to put a winter’s cut to town without 
a miss. 
A bughouse bull may scare a herd an’ break a 
hundred bones, 
An’ so a log can play the dog an’ snub among the 
stones 
An’ pile a norway drive so deep 
A crew will lose a week o’ sleep. 


My puncher friend has seen a man an’ hoss go 
out to mill 
The bloodshot eyes an’ sweatin’ thighs an’ flyin’ 
feet thet kill, 
Has seen a man an’ hoss go down before that 
sea 0’ meat, 
Has seen it pound ‘em in the ground beneath a 
thousand feet— 
Has seen the longhorns have their fling 
An’, where a Man was, leave a Thing. 


But I have seen a river-rat, a peavey in his mit, 
Below a jam the peavey ram beneath the breast 
of it; 
An’ I have heard the timber break, have heard it 
groan an’ whine, 
Have heard him cry an’ seen him die before a 
wall o’ pine— 
Have seen the foam a second red 
Thet never yet give up its dead. 


An’ so, I guess, it always is: the cowboy er the rat 
They may be slick, but Death is quick an’ cattier 
than that. 
As long as men must fight fer bread, must fight an’ 
work an’ cuss, 
Some other guy must go an’ die to pay the Price 
fer us. 
Fer men who toil on land er tide 
Have Death, the foreman, at their side. 


Katharine Tynan seldom writes a poem 
on a secular theme without suggesting in 
it, subtly or directly, things more than 
human, and she never writes a poem about 
the supernatural without giving it a com- 
fortable flavor of humanity. Here is the 
sort of war-poem which only Katharine 
Tynan could write. We take it from The 
Cornhill Magaziné. ~- 


THE OLD SOLDIER 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 


Lest the young soldiers be strange in heaven, 
God bids the old soldier they all adored 
Come to Him and wait for them, clean, new- 
shriven, 
A happy doorkeeper in the House of the Lord. 


Lest it abash them, the strange new splendor, 
Lest they affright them, the new robes clean; 

Here’s an old face, now, long-tried and tender, 
A word and a hand-clasp as they troop in. 


‘‘My boys,” he greets them: and heaven is homely, 
He their great captain in days gone o’er; 
Dear is the friend’s face, honest and comely, 
. Waiting to welcome them by the strange door. 


As editor of Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse, Harriet Monroe has shown sound 
critical judgment and enlightened enter- 
prise. Her journalistic endeavors have not, 
it is good to see, taken her wholly from 
creative work. Her new volume of verse, 
“You and I” (The Maemillan Company), 
is an achievement of no small importance. 
Primarily intellectual rather than emotional 
in their appeal, the two poems which we 
have selected for quotation show only one 
phase of Miss Monroe’s art. They never- 
theless illustrate her versatility, for only a 
poet with extraordinary breadth of vision 
could put into beautiful words interpreta- 








tions so different from each other as these. 
Miss Monroe recreates for us Abraham 
Lincoln’s mother, and her splendid magic 
revivifies the lovely ghost of one of ancient 
Egypt’s queens. 


IN THE LOUVRE 
By HARRIET MONROE 


Queen Karomana, slim you stand, 
In bronze with little flecks of gold— 
Queen Karomana! 
O royal lady, lift your hand, 
Shatter the stone museum cold, 
Queen Karomana! 


The wide Nile sleeps, the desert stings 

With color. Shake your tresses free, 
Queen Karomana! 

The sleepy lotus shines and swings— 
Loose your bound limbs and sail with me 
In a smooth shallop to the sea, 

Queen Karomana! 


Queen Karomana, still so mute, 

So delicate, yet cold as snow, 

Queen Karomana? 
An ice-wind, boldly resolute, 

Rippled your thin robe long ago, 

And froze you into bronze—I know— 
But left your garment’s flecks of gold 
And the slim grace men loved of old, 

Queen Karomana! 


NANCY HANKS 
By HARRIET MONROE 


Prairie child, 
Brief as dew, 

What winds of wonder 
Nourished you? 


Rolling plains 

Of billowy green, 
Far horizons, 

Blue, serene; 


Lofty skies 
The slow clouds climb, 
Where burning stars 
Beat out the time: 


These, and the dreams 
Of fathers bold, 

Baffled longings, 
Hopes untold, 


Gave to you 
A heart of fire, 
Love like deep waters, 
Brave desire. 


Ah, when youth's rapture 
Went out in pain, 

And all seemed over, 
Was all in vain? 


O soul obscure, 
Whose wings life bound, 
And soft death folded 
Under the ground; 


Wilding lady, 
Still and true, 
Who gave us Lincoln 
And never knew: 


To you at last 
Our praise, our tears, 
Love and a song 
Through the nation’s years! 


Mother of Lincoln, 

Our tears, our praise; 
A battle-flag 

And the victor’s bays! 





Doctors used to say— 


“Cut out smoking.” Now they say: 
“Smoke mild cigars! Find a cigar 
that does not affect your nerves or 
your digestion.” 
This is sound advice. And Girard 


cigars exactly meet this demand. 


Gifard 


Never gets off your nerves 


It never affects your diges- 
tion; never makes you feel 
heavy nor sluggish in mind or 

ly. It is a mild, fragrant 
tropic-Alavored smoke; made 
of real Havana tobacco, mel- 
lowed by age alone. Smoke 
Girards as f recly as you please, 
and you still retain all your 
eatin enexey, fee keenness 


ary ‘Girard Gute will tell you 
that this is ahigh-grade honest- 
value cigar, ma a by 
Cuban method, od, thoroughly ma- 
fund and gee sy ea 
If your dealer hasn't it, urge 
om to get it foryou. Remind 
m that— 
We take back any part of his 
, and we authorize him 
to take back any part of yours. 
14 sizes. 10c straight and up. 
For your own sake, insist 
on giving the Girard a trial! 
hy not do it today? 
Our Trial Offer 
Simply mail us 
for 10—10c Girards 
$2.50 for 25—10c Girards 
$5.00 for 50—10c cee 
if your oy = can't supply you. 
Smoke five of these Girard 
Cigars, and if you are not satis- 
fied, return the remainder and 
we will refund all your money. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 
Established 1871 
Pin your bill or 
check right here. 


Check the shape you prefer. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


WHY IS A BASEBALL PLAYER? 


F you were not a country-born boy, 

better give up any hopes that you may 
have cherished of playing professional ball 
this summer or next. Also, if your birth- 
day does not fall within the limits set by 
the return of the team from the South and 
the World’s Series, you might as well turn 
back to the tasks that have held you all 
this time from following your chosen pur- 
suit—as a baseballist you will not shine. 
Should you happen, in addition, to be over 
six feet in height—well, the law of chances, 
as computed by Arthur MacDonald, of 
Washington, D. C., is so thoroughly against 
you that it is certain you will never 
find your destiny in the diamond. Mr. 
MacDonald has spent some considerable 
time in wondering why it is that some men 
draw phenomenally large salaries in base- 
ball, and in trying to discover what were the 
qualities that earned the fame and fortune 
that have come to a few of our greatest 
stars. Among other things, he has dis- 
covered, the New York Times tells us, 


Being born between May and October 
and in the country—which means a place 
with less than 30,000 inhabitants!—helps, 
according to the data about the lives of 
146 of the crack players of the major 
league clubs. It makes one think of 
Frank Daniels’s song, ‘* Never be born on a 
Friday, ’tis a most unlucky day.” Yet 
Mr. MacDonald takes the matter seriously, 
and shows that of the admittedly best 
players in the game 61 per cent. were born 
in the country, and 69 per cent. in the 
warmer months, against 39 and 31 per 
cent., respectively, for the city-born who 
first saw the light of day in the colder 
months. 

Furthermore, he points out in an article 
in The American Physical Education 
Review that similar conditions exist in the 
highly successful in other trades and pro- 
fessions, and, therefore, it is a natural law 
that must prove true for all ball-players, 
no matter how expert or positively ‘* bone- 
headed”’ they may be. 

Similarly analyzing records, he finds that 
players under 5 feet 11 inches in height are 
better batters and fielders than those who 
are taller, and that the superiority is 
greater in batting than in fielding. Thus, 
the taller men, who batted for an average 
of .250 or better, were but 43 per cent. of 
the whole, while the shorter men had a per- 
centage of 62. Sixty-six per cent. of the 
shorter men had a fielding average of .950 
or better, and but 58 per cent. of the taller 
men got into that charmed circle of players. 
With a general average of 5 feet 91% inches 
for all of a group of 150 players statistics 
of whom were available, the pitchers aver- 
aged within a fifth of an inch of six feet in 
height, and their eighteen catchers an inch 
and a half shorter, the short-stops being 
the pigmies among players with an average 
height of but scant 5 feet 91% inches. 
Catchers are the heaviest, with an average 





weight of 178 pounds, and short-stops the 
lightest, their average being but 167. 


Statistics are freakish- things and bring 








frequent surprizes. In compiling his facts, 





Mr. MacDonald has unearthed s: vera] 
curious ones. Among these is th: fact 
that only 20 per cent. of the fair balls 
batted result in safe hits. Other facts are: 


Of the 10,074 batted balls of which he 
has records 20 per cent. were fly bs!is, 51 
per cent. grounders, 3 per cent. bunis, and 
9 per cent. line drives. The latter are the 
best balls to hit, for 77 per cent. resulted 
in safe hits, while the perceniave of 
grounders was but 8, and of bunis 45, 
Of the long fly balls but 20 per ceni. were 
turned into safe hits and but four-ter ‘hs of 
one per cent. were muffed by the ficiders, 
showing these to be poor productive hits, 
and incidentally that it is a rare thin; 
fielder to muff a batted ball. 

Will scientific study of the clements 
that enter into the game of baseball pro- 
duce a better player of the game and im- 
prove the game itself? Can a manager of 
a baseball team with statistics not now 
collected in scoring the game, supplemented 
with anthropological data, better his playing 
machine? These are questions which Mr. 
MacDonald has set himself to answer, 
He can not reach any definite conclusions, 
because complete records necessary are 
lacking. He has succeeded in opening a 
field of speculation rife with interesting 
possibilities, however. 

Chairman Herrmann, of the National 
Commission, has been so imprest by the 
possibilities of Mr. MacDonald’s theories 
that he has agreed to put them before the 
national governing body of professional 
baseball, with a recommendation that the 
necessary data desired be obtained through 
the official scorers of the clubs of both 
major leagues, by recording the ultimate 
result of every ball hit by a batsman in 
the score book. 

Good batting is the most effective factor 
in winning games, Mr. MacDonald as- 
sumes, in which assumption all students of 
the game will agree. What he suggests is a 
classification of flies and grounders hit, 
that is, as to whether they went to right, 
left, or center field, or to those respective 
spots in the infield,. whether fair or foul, 
and whether they resulted in safe hits, 
outs, fouls, or players’ errors. He would 
have so registered fly balls of all kinds, 
high, long, line, sacrifice, or pop-up, swift 
and slow grounders, grass-cutters, chop 
balls, and bunts. From the accumulation 
of such data he argues that a player could 
find if he has been batting properly, and, if 
improperly, find a remedy for his defects 
with the bat, and so make himself a more 
valuable factor in the team work of a club. 

This information, supplemented with 
complete records as to the birthplaces, 
times of birth, education, keenness of 
vision and aim, and such data as to height, 
weight, reach, strength, and the usual 
measurements of anthropological investiga- 
tion, he argues, would not only give scientific 
data, but provide practical statistics which 
would help a manager in deciding whether 
an applicant for a place on the team had a 
scientific chance to develop into a star 
player or a dub. 

Mr. MacDonald says: ‘‘It is the little 
things which win the game. It may 
be true, therefore, that the anthropo- 
logical knowledge sought would furnish 
points instructive not only to the manager 
in choosing and comprehending his players, 
but in helping the player to understand 
himself better. For instance, if the 
length of arm and forearm, length, width, 
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and stretch of fingers of players were 
; recorded, some practical knowledge as to 
be. pitching and throwing qualifications might 
valls be gained. Thus it is said that Mathew- 
re: son’s strength of arms and fingers is an 
jmportant factor im his success with 
yes. 
a Pa. MacDonald answers the question 
and as to why @ criminologist, such as he is, 
the who studies crimes and other cognate 
lted evils, ventures into the baseball statistical 
of field, by saying: ‘Because I consider base- 
45, ball one of the greatest moral tonies for boys 
vere and young men that exist. It directs the 
1s of surplus physical energy of youth into the 
lers, right channel, for otherwise this energy 
hits, might be employed in wrong ways which 
ora are detrimental to moral and physical life. 
Baseball is one of those fundamental 
ents educational forces of prevention whose 
pro- power and utility are not realized until 
im- it is taken away.” 
r of 
how 


er LITTLE ITALY IN WAR-TIME 


ying Wires news comes that Italy has 
air. gone to war, our thoughts leap out 
wer. 2 z 
ions across the ocean, fascinated by the picture 
are of the furor and excitement that teem 
ig a and buzz throughout the whole country. 
ate But why must imagination travel so far? 
Is not Italy here with us, as well as far 


eral 


onal ‘ 
the away in the Mediterranean? Rome, 


ories greatest of her cities, boasts fewer than 


4 ne 550,000 inhabitants. New York, the haven 
iona 


be shelters almost this number among its **What luck to find this Campbell ‘ kind’ 
both 5,000,000. Little Italy could practically Right in the Milky Way! 

mate repopulate the City of the Cwsars, should ’ Twill make a bisque worth all my risk. 

n in war sweep away every man, woman, and _I’ll eat some more today!”’ 

wwtor child now living there. Of our large colony 


of innumerable nationalities and races, 


| ase of unnaturalized Italians at least 45 per - y * 

ts of cent. are estimated to be royal reservists. And there Ss no higher to go 
B368 When Italy declares war, shall not Little 
hit, 5. aia dain ited ce When you've had Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
ight, ee ee repared as a bisque or cream of tomato you'v 
etive excitement, shall not that tenth of Man- P ep d 8 s ke led f y ie 
foul, hattan’s peoples that owns to Italian blood enjoyed a soup that canno excelled for quality 
hits, experience a sympathetic thrill? Many are and flavor. 


rould ia re 3 Vie ae 

“ners Americans, it is true, and, we are assure d, And it is so easy to prepare! A child could follow 
swift si var! renee heaps the simple directions on the label, and have this de- 
obey ee ee ee ee ee lightful nourishing tomato bisque ready to serve in 
ation of blood are not ail severed with the ac- : 

ihe three minutes. 


ue we are shown. ‘‘The war is popular in Besides this, there are many other tempting ways to 


more Little Italy,” declares the New York prepare this wholesome Campbell “kind,” so many, in 
en Evening Sun, and describes the various fact, that practical housewives now-a-days order it by the 
— dozen or the case, so as to have it always on hand, 


quisition of their new-won citizenship, as 


manifestations that have appeared in the 
last few days to prove it. There is no ss 

ys ? 
frenzy of excitement, but an instant out- Don't you need another dozen today? 


cropping of cartoons and tricolored banners 21 kinds 
shows that feeling is aroused. Of the Aemetocns Ctasik Chicweer Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 


) average / ic ali irt »X- ; ; 1 ; 
vhich rage American of Italian birth or ex Bouillon a emer Ds 


othe traction as we know him, usually the day- Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 


; Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
had & laborer, the writer says: Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 


star Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 

} Coming from the peasant class, un- 
little schooled and searred by many things 
nail grievous to be borne, he may not know the 
ropo- civil polities that bred the war nor why 
walk ltaly, for more than thirty years, has been 
nager no better than the vassal of Germany and 
vers, Austria ; but he does appreciate, in all its 
stand meaning, the fact that more than 1,000,000 
the Italians in Austria are longing to be free and 
vidth, the ancient Italian provinces of Trentino, 


10c a can 
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Terrible Words in Business 


"HERE was a merchant who guessed he had 
enough to retire. When all the bills were 
cleaned upandstock sold he was shy just $39. 


A merchant guessed that 
Jones was his best salesman. 
The facts showed that he had 
never made a dollar on Jones. 

“It costs me only 15% to 
do business,” guessed another 
merchant. It really cost him 
23%, but his selling prices 
were figured on a 15% basis. 

A manufacturer who had 
beenon the edge of bankruptcy 
for six months without know- 
ing it, guessed that his credit 
was still good at the bank. 

Business, based on exact 
knowledge, is mighty profit- 
able. Based on guesswork, it’s 
as hopeless as bucking a three 
shell game at a county fair. 

You keep books, do you 
not? Did it ever occur to you 
to let your bookkeeper be your 
most valuable employee? 

Your bookkeeper can sub- 


stitute facts for guesswork. 


I guess -- 


He can show you how you 
stand every day, which goods 
are moving and which are 
sticking ; what your net profits 
are, which salesmen are profit- 
able, what it costs you to do 
business. 

It won't take him any more 
time than his present work 
takes — for he will have a 
Burroughs Figuring Machine 
to carry the load of all his fig- 
ure work. A Burroughs built 
specially for your needs. 

Let’s go into this thing to- 
gether. 

For an opening move, send 
for the Burroughs handbook— 
“Getting the Facts on Which 
to Build a Better Business.” 
First it will startle you by 
pointing out possibilities for 
leaks and then it will tell you 
how to stop them. It is free 
to business men. Write for it. 





















COMMON BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, INSECTS 


Two Handy Manuals giving in their Natural Colors, with their 
Common and Scientific names, all the Common Butterflies, 
Moths and Insects of Europe and America. Prepared expressly 
under the supervision of William Beutenmuller of the Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. Invaluable to parents and 
teachers. 


Canmon American and European Butterflies and Moths 27 cents 
Common American and European Insects, . . . 27 cents 


Funk &Wagnalls Co., New York 




















Friuli, Trieste, Istria, and Dal) 
demanding representation. 

These Italians have had no diff, 
in understanding the feeling of 
regarding the war, for variou reasons 
besides that one regarding which ihe com- 
monest misconception exists—ihe sys. 
ceptibility of Italian character to | merican 
transplantation. The repulsive features of 
Teutonic warfare have received the same 
treatment in the Italian press as in that 
of Americs. The sinking of the / isitania 
and the Bzy-co report on the atrocities in 
Belgium ercated the same sensation jn 
Il Progresso Italo-Americano, I! Bolleting 
La Follia, and Il Giornale Italiano as ig 
their American contemporaries. Mulberry 
Bend and Elizabeth Street responded in the 
same manner as the remainder of the non- 
German public. Wherever Italians haye 
discust these matters, men announced their 
intention to respond should Italy call to 
arms. 

It was with American calmness and self- 
control that the Italian colonies received 
the shock. Discharged soldiers, veterans 
of the war with Turkey, and many of the 
younger and unmarried men reported to 
the Italian Consul. There was no bravado, 
and the reservists gave the impression 
that they would go about their fighting 
in a _ businesslike way. But for the 
greater part the colonies went on about 
their business, which is the making of 
Americans rather than a new Italy. 


natia are 


culty 
America 


Because he has evinced at times a rather 
tempestuous disposition, we have been per- 
haps too quick to picture the Italian immi- 
grant as one least easily assimilated into 
our mixed civilization. He has offered no 
resistance to his new environment, nor has 
he remained ‘alien any longer than his 
fellow immigrants. The illusion, thinks 
The Evening Sun, is due to the fact that— 


The constant stream of newcomers has 
been mistaken for the earlier immigrant 
stock. With their air of strangeness these 
meet the eye, and the unsophisticated eye 
reports that the Italian population of New 
York has not changed since the ‘‘ Chimes of 
Normandy”’ was first fluted on the barrel- 
organ. 

The truth is that the majority of the 
Italians have been here less than s< 
years. The inconspicuous minority who 
have been here longer have already become 
inalienable baseball rooters, which is to say, 
they are of us as well as with us. The 
permanence of the colonies with their 
unmistakable foreign life seems to deny this 
observation. But Little Italy is but a 
wayside camping where ‘the new arrival 
may pause to get his bearings. The re- 
sistless currents of American life will not 
let him linger long. He soon becomes 
like us, moves up-town, and escapes notice. 

While the steamship companies are 
forbidden by law in Italy to advertise 
inducements and to publish more than 
the bare details of sailings, nevertheless 
every Italian in the United States is a 
‘“‘booster” and continually preaches the 
advantages of this country to his friends 
and relatives at home. They find jobs 
for those who are willing to emigrate, 
arrange for the journey, and in most cases 
pay the passage-money. When the immr 
grant arrives the promised job is awaiting 
him, and if he is an unskilled workman 
he generally joins a gang of laborers. 
In any case he usually becomes a member 
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of a city colony of Italians, of which 
there are dozens in Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
the Bronx, and near-by Jersey towns. 

In these eolonies the new member 
will, after 2 fashion, find himself at home. 
He finds his own theaters, churches, news- 

, commerce chambers. He finds his 
own doctors, lawyers, dentists, as well as 
purveyors of comfort and conveniences to 
which he was used. Native merchants and 
manufacturers provide necessities and 
juxuries just as they would in Italy, from 
Italian cheese to soda-water flavored 


' Neapolitan style. The American who 


takes a walk in Mulberry Street will look 
in vain for the satirist who named it and 
vainly for the oceasion of that happy 
appellative. Mulberry Street avows itself 
astrange place and notes the American as a 
stranger. 

But Little Italy is taking on a new pride. 
It is becoming proud of its Americaniza- 
tion. It is the pride that other nationalities 
have had in their turn, and which, should 
the final test come, will doubtless sweep 
away all talk of hyphenations and show our 
people, for all their varied origins, a united 
land of new and old Americans. As the 
writer phrases it: 


What New York youth to-day is aware 
that the thing represented by the German 
comedians of the present vaudeville stage 
ever had any real point of contact with the 
tenements? The Irish comedians also are 
fast going with the remnant of the genera- 
tion that understood them. So the mimics 
of Italian organ-grinders are stale because 
they have no freshening affluence from lifé, 
and als. because the inevitable monkey is 
no more. The Italian street-pianist who 
ventured forth with a monkey to-day would 
be disowned by his own friends and barred 
from the consolation of macaroni. Even at 
his best the hurdy-gurdy man is a thorn to 
the progressive young element. ‘‘ Hey, tell 
that ‘wop’ to beat it!’’ was the outraged 
chorus in a Baxter Street restaurant near 
the Criminal Courts the other day when a 
street-piano interrupted a debate which was 
being carried on in Italian. 

Italian picturesqueness is on the wane. 
The old customs are not what they were, 
neither are the street-pageants, the festivals, 
illuminations, and parades in honor of the 
saints. These things are now considered 
“slow.”’ And in spite of every effort Little 
Italy is losing her speech. Not only does 
the expressive American slazxz seduce the 
Italian tongue so that the younger genera- 
tion speaks with the unmistakable accent 
of the New York tenements, but away 
from. the standardizing and determinative 
influences of cultured, oral expression the 
“Italo-Americano” is losing his purity of 
speech and adding another dialect to the 
confusion of languages. 

This is well illustrated in the case of one 
of the editors of an influential Italian news- 
Paper of New York which is avowedly 
dedicated to the promotion of the Italian 
life and the preservation of the mother 
tongue in its purity and elegance. This 
man of international reputation, after a 
few years’ residence in New York, was 
called back to Italy to testify in a judicial 
Proceeding. His foreign accent was noted 
4% soon as he began to speak. The Judge 
with pointed irony interrupted him, saying: 





PURE WATER IS INDISPENSABLE TO HEALTH. 
POLAND WATER can be obtained everywhere. 
Drink Poland at home and away from home, and 
avoid the consequences of a change of water 
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Steamed —— 
Beans or Biv. 
Baked BAKED BEANS 
Beans Ea 
Which do you prefer? 





It’s only a questiori of what you want. Only a 
question of getting what you ask for. 


We have no quarrel with the manufacturer who 
offers steamed beans—or with the grocer who sells 
them—or with anyone who wants to buy them. 


Steamed Beans cannot lawfully be labeled 
“Baked.” So, to be sure of the kind you are 


getting, you must read the label on the can. 


HEINZ 


BAKED BEANS 


are labeled “Baked” and they really are baked—in 
great ovens under intense dry heat; not simply boiled 
or steamed like most canned beans. 


They come out of our ovens brown, mealy and tender—delicious— 
digestible, and with all that real Boston baked bean flavor that 
cannot be brought out by any other than the baking process. 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce)— Boston Style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Pork—(Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Try Heinz Baked Beans at our risk. If you do not prefer them to 
any other you have ever eaten, your grocer will refund full 
purchase money. 

Others of the famous “57”: Heinz Spaghetti, cooked ready to serve; Preserved 
Sweet Pickles, India Relish, Chili Sauce, Pure Vinegars, Cream of Pea Soup, 
Cream of Celery Soup, Cream of Tomato Soup, Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Pre- 


serves, Apple Butter, Grape Fruit Marmalade, Prepared Mustard, Olive Oil, 
Olives, Peanut Butter, etc., etc. 


MGT 
57 VARIETIES 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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‘“‘The Road Cruiser’’ 


Ready—the 1916 Hudson 


Countless tongues in the past few months 
have voiced this question everywhere: 


What more can HUDSON do? 


Now the answer is ready. And we be- 
lieve this answer will amaze the most 


zealous HUDSON admirers. 


Another $200 Reduction 


First, we've reduced the price by another $200. 
That makes $400—23 per cent—since this new type 
first came out. 

To grasp that, remember former conditions. 


Only a little time ago, $4000 was 
a low price for a Six. The cheap- 


bought that car in such numbers that next season 
we were able to quote $1550 on it. 

At that new price, men bought 10,000 of the 
1915 model. They forced us to treble our output, 
to build enormous factory additions. And now we 
are able to quote you $1350 on this famous Six. 


We Refined the Six 


Old-time Sixes were heavier by some 1500 pounds. 
This vast weight reduction required better materials 
and better designing. It required higher quality, 
greater refinement. A thousand crudities had to be 
eliminated. 

No iota of strength was sacrificed. Seating 

capacity was not reduced. 





est Six cost 214 times HUDSON’S 
price today. 


We brought out this new-type 
HUDSON, late in 1913, at a 
$1750 price. It startled Motor- 
dom. Some of the oldest makers 





Four Innovations 
1—Yacht-Line Body 
2—Ever-Lustre Finish 
3—Roomier Tonneau 


4—$200 Reduction 


In beauty, luxury and equip- 
ment we gave you the best of the 
times. Yet, while adding class 
and quality, we gave you a mod- 
erate price. And, by cutting out 
excess, crudity and waste, we cut 
tire cost and fuel cost in two. 








in the business told us the price 
was impossible. 


But we gave it to you on a car of HUDSON 
standard—on a Howard E. Coffin design. And men 


Now this model, «whose 
price suggested low grade, has become the 
modern ideal of a high-grade car. 
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New, Graceful Yacht Lines Now 
The New HUDSON Ever-Lustre Finish 
A Roomier Tonneau—A $1350 Price 


Another attraction in this new-year 
model is a new conception of artistic beauty. 

We have been growing toward this body type for 
ears. First came fore doors, then the straight- 
line body, then the stream-line. Now, as a climax, 
come lines so graceful and sweeping that we call this 
the Yacht-Line Body. Every appearance suggests 
“The Road Cruiser,’ which its designers call it. 
Even the door tops are upholstered to secure un- 
broken lines. Now a leather binding protects the 
whole top of the body. 

The tonneau is extra-wide and roomy. The rear 
seat has been widened, the sides and back are 
heightened. With seven in the car, no person is 
crowded. And two of the seats disappear when not 
wanted, doubling the tonneau room. 

Asa climax in luxury, we this year use enameled 
leather upholstery over deep curled hair. Never 
before has leather of this grade been used in a car 
at this price. 


The Ever-Lustre Finish 


And now comes what you have wanted 
most—a finish that stays new. 

We’ve attained in this chassis a car that stays 
new. After years of use, with proper care, it should 
run like the day you buy it. The car grew old in 
looks alone, as the usual finish will. 


The Roadster 

_ Now we have a finish of wondrous lustre which will keep 
its newness. We have built in our factory enormous ovens, 
large enough for hundreds of bodies. 

Theresult isa baked-on finish, brilliant, deep'and enduring. 
It resists weather and washing, rubbing and mud. We call it 
the Ever-Lustre finish, found only on this new HUDSON car. 

Experienced motorists, who have seen cars quickly grow 
dull and shabby, will consider this a great innovation. 


Note that all these new attractions come 
to you in a $1350 HUDSON. 


You used to look to high-priced cars for all the 
major advances. Now you get them all—all that 
seem worth having—in a $1350 Six. 

This remarkable model, in the first place, came 
as the apostle of lightness. Then, after a year of 
refinement, it revealed new standards in beauty and 
equipment. This year it brings you the Yacht-Line 
Body, and this finish of lasting lustre. 


The Cabriole 

HUDSON typifies in the highest degree 
the modern ideals of good taste. 

That’s the secret of its place and class. In all 
things we are coming to simplicity, away from ex- 
cess, waste and show. And HUDSON typifies that 
trend. 

You want quality, elegance, refinement just as 
much as ever. Makers who forget that sadly miss 
their cue. But you don’t want over-weight, over- 
size, over-tax of any kind simply for impression. 

Men who subscribe to that creed are driving 
15,000 of these new-type HUDSONS now. And the 
vogue is just beginning. This year’s advances, we 
believe, will attract 20,000 more. 

See this car early if you want early delivery. 
Every new HUDSON model brings an overdemand. 
Last July found us 4000cars behind orders. This 1916 
model has no real competition. It is sure to oversell. 


7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger Roadster, $1350 f.o.b. 
Detroit. Also a new Cabriolet, $1650 f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Ask your dealer to explain the far-reaching HUDSON service. This 
willshow you one reason why HUDSON cars give such boundless satisfaction. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


Most HUDSON Dealers Now Have This New Model 
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| Do you think of this—that its weight, its speed, the revo- 
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i| dreds of frictional jars and shocks every minute ? Hn 
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run with noiseless ease. 


jent car, an economical car. 


Write us for our booklet =. Departure 
Owner.”” Ask for Booklet “* 
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New Departure Ball Bearings bear the shock, strain, stress of 
weight, motion, and the irregularities of the road with the least 
possible resistance. They will outwear your car. 


They economize fuel consumption and tire expense. They make your car 


Any automobile equipped with New Departure Ball Bearings is a good car, an 


The New Daiiviass' attic; Company 


22-34 Great Eastern as Loadee, R. C. Freeport, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Ball Bearings and What They Mean to the Car 


Works, Bristol, Conn. 


Western Branch, Detroit’ 
1016-17 Ford Bidg. 


*, Paris 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 
Proverbs from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by 
its English translation. Alsoa f ull list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 

Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 
ram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Fu 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


es. Prices: Buck- 
1 Morocco, $12.00. 
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“Sir, will you have the goodnc«s 
Italian? The Court can not 
you.” 

There is some shamefacedne =: among a 
large class of Italians on accow; 


r nt of their 
position as the butt of the jokvr. In the 


to speak 
understand 


high tide of Irish immigration “Paddy” 
and “‘Irish”’ were held to bx ‘egitimate 
game. Then “Dutch” and “Chink, Chink, 
Chinaman”’ received the ridicui 118 reserved 
for the greenhorn. And now a new victim 
is chosen and ‘‘Dago,” ‘“Ginney,” and 
‘“Wop” are the dark titles that the Italian 
must live down. 

His desire to be inconspicuous amounts 
almost to a ruling passion. A few nights 


ago the colony in Sullivan Sireet wags 
quiet at an early hour as usual, but the 
moon was high and the shadows sharp, 
and even the profound muscle-tire of street 
laborers was not proof against the seductive 
influences of the night. A mandolin and 
guitar were inevitable, and after a tinkling 
prelude several voices were lifted in q 
serenade. The illusion was almost per- 
fect; the scene might have been in Italy, 
Then a voice with an Italian accent came 
from one of the tenement windows: “Cut 
it out, you wops!”” Some one feared the 
singers were ‘‘giving away’’ the colony. 

“Don’t talk with your hands so much,” 
was the advice a waitress gave a group 
who were absorbed in argument; “people 
will think you’re ‘ginnies’!”’ 

At the height of the vogue of rag-time 
music the elder generation of Italians had a 
grievous time with the youngsters. ‘‘ Verdi's 
dead and done with,” said the latter. 
‘**Bedelia’—that’s the thing. Give us ‘In 
the Good Old Summer Time.’” When 
Music, heavenly maid, held up her head 
once more, the Italian youth was willing to 
admit that Verdi had his good points. 


THE RUSS ON THE FIRING-LINE 


E ARE most apt to think of the 

Russian soldier wholly in terms of 
the Cossack, whereas the common Russian 
peasant who has shouldered his gun to 
march against the ‘‘Germanskis”’ is of a 
quite different type, if accounts be true. 
In The American Magazine, for example, 
Capt. Granville Fortescue gives us the 
following picture of him: 


The Russian common soldier is one of 
the most patient of creatures. He has all 
the qualities of a willing horse. He follows 
his officers blindly. Judged by American 
standards, he lacks initiative, but in the 
war of the trenches initiative plays little 
part. You can put a company of Russian 
soldiers into a trench and they will stay 
there until they are all killed, captured, or 
frozen. When it so happens that all their 
officers are disabled they have one simple 
rule—to charge. They have received 
orders that under no circumstances must 
they go back, so they merely go forward. 

I don’t believe that they know much of 
what the war is all about, but they have a 
distinct dislike for the Germans. It is 
said that they never did understand why 
they were fighting the Japanese, who 
were a people practically unknown to them. 
But the “‘Germanskis,” they have been told, 
want to take a big slice of Holy Mother 
Russia. No sacrifice is too great to prevent 
this. Judging from the great masses of 
troops I have seen, and these include 
regiments from the Emperor’s Gu 
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Division and the Siberian Fusiliers, I 
pelieve Russia to have the finest raw 
material for her armies of any nation of the 


world. 
WHEN AUSTRIA FORGETS TO HATE 


HEY do not sing the Chant of Hate in 
iT nor do they decorate their 
letter-paper and other conspicuous pos- 
gssions’ With the motto “Gott Strafe 
England,” according to one American who 
has been in Vienna and communicates his 
impressions to the Chicago Daily News. 
Instead, they are inclined to turn all their 
hate toward Russia and Servia. After all, 
they are no more fighting France, one 
might say, than they are Farther India. 
Of course, the writer acknowledges, 


The public have put the blame for the 
shortage of the food-supply on England; 
the war is always spoken of as the English 
war of starvation, but when I asked an 
oficial in the Foreign Office concerning the 
English blockade he replied: 

“That is really Germany’s business. 
You see, it does not touch us a great deal. 
Our efforts are concentrated against the 
millions that Russia is pouring out against 
us and that mean to devastate our 
country.” 

It is interesting to observe that English 
signs and names have not been removed all 
over Vienna, and that wealthy families are 
still advertising for governesses who can 
teach their children English and French. 
In addition, Conan Doyle’s war literature 
ison sale in English in at least one book- 
sore on the Ring. The Hotel Bristol is 
sill doing business as the Hotel Bristol, 
and the Grand as the Grand. And, altho 
the little enameled plates reading ‘‘God 
Punish England” are to be had on the 
Karntnerstrasse, I did not see any man in 
Vienna who wore one. 


The key-note of Austria’s sentiments is 
given in the conversation and comment 
that one hears in the cafés of Vienna. Here 
we find, too, the women contributing their 
jull share to the argument. We are shown 
that— 


It is the women who are beginning to 
talk peace. The wife of a Landsturmmann, 
who had just been called to the colors, told 
me that her husband left her feeling 
desperate. 

“We were just getting on our feet,” 
she said. ‘‘Our business was doing nicely. 
Our children were in school. Now he has 
ogo. He may never come back. One life 
isnothing out there. I suppose the father- 
land needs him. If our diplomats had 
been more clever there wouldn’t have been 
a war.” 

Another woman of refinement said 
militarism had made her nervous ever 
since she was out of her teens. 

“We are all opposed to it, all my 
people,” she said, ‘‘but who are we to 
object? ” 

A third woman regarded the reduction 
of Servia as unnecessary. 

“There is too much polities in Austria,” 
was her way of looking at it. 

_ Squads of men who are being mustered 
M march down the streets of Vienna 
ilmost every day without exciting com- 
ment. A bugle blows; a group of fifty to 
te hundred men in the blue-gray field 

















Truck Tires Free 


Unless the 1915 Goodyear S-V 
Outwears Any Other 


Here is an offer which Truck users cannot afford to 


neglect. 


It will settle for you, without any risk, the 
entire Truck Tire question. 


For three months—April, May and June—this amaz- 
ing warrant goes with every S-V Truck Tire put on 


under these conditions:: 








Every Penny Back 
Equip opposite wheels, at the same time, one with 
a Goodyear S-V, one with any other standard make 
tire of like rated size, bought in the open market. 
If the Goodyear S-V fails to cost less per mile 
than the other, we will return you its full purchase 
price, making the S-V free. 








Mark that—no partial rebate, no mileage adjustment, 


no replacement. 


The tire that fails is free. 


Get this 


guarantee in writing when you buy the tires. 


Never Such a Warrant 


Never before has such a warrant 
been given on any class of tire. If 
widely accepted, it means with us a 
million-dollar stake. It is given with- 
out reservation against any tire in the 
field. It covers accidents as well as wear. 


Numerous makers claim to build 
tires as good as the Goodyear S-V. 


types before arriving at this one. 
We built 74 models of this S-V type 
before we attained this perfection. 

We give you in it, as compared with 
others, 20 per cent more available 
tread rubber. The shape ends bulg- 
ing, breaking or excessive grind. The 
compound minimizes friction. 

The tire can’t creep, 





print and in person. 
Let us compare them 
on opposite wheels. 
We have done that 
already, under every 


Let us stop arguing in 
(j00p 
S 





-V Truck Tires 


as we press it on ata 
minimum of 50,000 
pounds. It can’t sep- 
arate, for the tread, 
the backing and the 


YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 








condition. Over 5,000 

S-V tires were tested out on trucks be- 
fore we made this offer. We know toa 
certainty the results you'll get, bar- 
ring accidents. 


We have worked for eight years on 
this Truck Tire problem. We built 29 


rim are welded 
into lasting union. 


Go to a Goodyear Distributor or 
ask our local branch where you can 
get this warrant on the latest S-V 
tire. Accept it while the offer lasts. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Desk 130, Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires 
We Make Demountable, Block, Cushion, Pneumatic and Other Types of Truck Tires 
(2374) 
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10% More for Your Money 


The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats is nearly 
three times larger than the 10-cent size. By sav- 
ing in packing it offers more for your money. 








“Pe tiie saa 


Your Kind 
of Boys 


Need Energy Food 


They need Quaker Oats in abundance, 
as everyone knows. For the oat is the 
vim-food supreme. 

They need oats in summer even more 
than in winter, for this is activity time. 

But don’t force them. Boys rebel at 
compulsion. Simply make oats, in flavor 
and delicacy, the most inviting dish they get. 

That means, serve Quaker Oats. It is 
made of big grains only. Its flavor is en- 
hanced by heat. The flakes are large and 
luscious. 

If you want boys to “feel their oats’’ 
serve this delicious kind. 


Quaker 
Oats 


Queen Grains Flaked 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


Quaker Cooker 


This aluminum double-cooker is made to our 
order to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal way. To hold 
its aroma and bring out its flavor. We supply it to 
Quaker Oats users. 

Send us our trade-mark —the picture of the 
Quaker—from 50 cents’ worth of Quaker Oats. Send 
one dollar with these trademarks and we will send 
this perfect cooker by parcel post. 

_Some 700,000 homes now make this dish more deli- 
cious than ever by using a Quaker Cooker. Address 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Railway Exchange, Chicago (921) 














uniforms march by equipped with knap- 
sacks and canteens, their trouser legs 
stuffed into their heavy boots. 

They are men near middle age—in the 
thirties, most of them. No one cheers as 
they march by; no one raises a hat; no 
one waves a flag. There are no flags on 
display in Vienna, and the appearance of 
soldiers on the streets long ago became 
commonplace, 


THE STORY OF A SOLDIER’S CIGAR 


OBACCO is a luxury at the front, and 

the solace of a good cigar is seldom 
experienced. Thus it was that Jules 
Gigot wasalucky man. Fora long time he 
had languished tobaccoless in the outermost 
trench, where little but necessities of life 
ever came; to reach this trench meant the 
risk of a life, and the cost was too great to 
permit of useless endeavors. Finally, how- 
ever, the sergeant carrying the mail came 
along, making his way painfully across the 
two miles of mud and grass to the foremost 
trench. This place Gigot calls the ‘‘ Line 
of the Dead,’’ because ‘‘so few ever go 
back from it,’’ according to the New York 
Globe. There was in the mail something for 
Gigot: a box of real cigars, and a package 
of ‘real American matches made in 
Sweden ’’—which a Frenchman, condemned 
usually to the futile French Government 
matches, never fails to appreciate. And 
that was how Gigot got his cigar, the one 
in whose brief burning was recorded the 
story of a night’s terror, violence, and death. 
He remarks: 


It’s the little things that count here, and 
in my joy I forgot all about my wet feet, 
my muddy clothes, the oozing walls of 
earth about me, and the Germans in their 
trenches hardly a hundred feet away. 

‘*Well, here’s one smoke the Germans 
won’t get,’’ I cried to my corporal. After 
the posting of the sentinels for the first 
half of the night, as I was not one of them, 
I took out the fat, black treasure and sat 
down to enjoy it in a safe, quiet corner of 
the trench, nine feet below the ground. 
My thoughts were fifty miles away with the 
dear one in Paris who had so well remem- 
bered me. 

While I sat there nursing my cigar, the 
other fellows were laughing and talking, 
happy with their own letters and presents, 
oblivious of all danger. Then suddenly 
out of the night rushed the ear-splitting 
noises of a prearranged attack by the 
German trenchmen in front of us, seconded 
by their own artillery, as is generally the 
case. 

Imagine a voleano rocking the earth 
just across the street from you, toppling 
down houses to the accompaniment of vast 
charges of dynamite, flame that burns the 
eyes by its brilliancy, acrid smoke that 
stings the nostrils. Mix these well with 
thousands of pieces of stone and splinters 
and shell, stir with thousands upon 
thousands of rifles and mitrailleuse bullets 
—then you have a prearranged trench- 
attack. 

Well, of course, we were in for it. ‘‘The 
dirty pigs,”’ I grumbled as I carefully 
laid my cigar in a dry cranny of the wall 
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and jumped for my rifle. No commands 
are given us in such cases, becayse words 
ean not be heard. I got to my post at 
the opening called the meutrier murderer) 
and began pumping bullets as » matter of 
form, hoping it might be a false alarm, 
Indeed, I knew the Germans ‘ 
well take our trench, and I }x 
too, knew it. 

Perhaps I was prejudiced, thinking 
of that cigar spoiling for want of a man 
to pull on it. Anyway, after we had 
tossed a hundred or so flaming balls along 
the line of attack so we could see if the 
Germans dared to leave their trenches 
for the open, their fire slowly dropt of 
to a sputter. Toward ten o'clock it liad 
quite ceased. 

“‘ Another Bosche bluff,” I said io myself 
and at a nod from the adjutant we soldiers 
dropt down from our perches, and there 
being no wounded to care for | went back 
to my cigar. I relighted it and set about 
cleaning my gun, humming the while an 
old marching-song—lI was that glad. 

Just as the cigar was going good again 
and I was feeling comfortable, the Bosches 
lit in once more. Practically the same kind 
of motions were gone through as formerly, 
but this time we were getting sleepy and 
didn’t want to be disturbed. 

“Why can’t those fellows leave us 
alone?” shouted a fellow near me during 
a lull. Hardly had he spoken before [| 
sighted the Germans leaping out of their 
trench opposite. They meant business this 
time. We quickened our fire, a dozen or 
more fell, and the rest kept coming, a good 
two regiments of them. We were out to 
meet them in a flash, jabbed them with 
our bayonets, got jabbed in return, clubbed 
them with our guns and were clubbed in 
return; but in the end they took it on 
the run and retreated to their second line 
of trenches, where our artillery pounded 
them for an hour or so. 

The dirty work of war was mine for the 
rest of the night. I had to help carry 
in the wounded and identify the dead, 
doing it all on my hands and knees or on 
my stomach, all the while to the tune of 
Bosch bullets. It was not until breakfast- 
time that I really got around to smoking 
that cigar. I hope I won’t have as much 
trouble with the other twenty-four. 


could not 
lieve they, 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Literary Digest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of Te- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you cal 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as May seem proper. 

Funk & WaaGNnatis ComPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Unanimity of Opinion 


However much men differ on motor 
cars, and choice is wide, there is uni- 
versal respect for the higher in-duz/t 
quality of Ajax Tires, and appreciation 
for the greater protection of tire in- 
vestment offered by the Ajax written 


guarantee of 5000 miles. 


This friendly and kindly regard for 
Ajax Tires is a product of years of 
“right making” of tires, and the re- 
ward for steadfast determination to 
build tires of greater mileage, capacity 
and worth. The enthusiasm for Ajax 
Tires has grown a day at a time through 


ten years, and is now an irresistible 
force commanding your investigation 
and interest. The demand for Ajax 
Tires is greater than the supply, though 
more and more Ajax Tires are made 
in each year, and Ajax factories operate 
in three shifts 24 hours daily. 


Comparisons of tire values are all 
favorable to choice of Ajax. For the 
standard makes custom anticipates 
3500 miles life and tires are adjusted 
on this basis. Against the common 
claims of quality is the definite Ajax 
written guarantee of 5000 miles. 





More Miles For You 


There is more pleasure 
and less cost for tires if 
you equip your car with 
Ajax, and your tire invest- 
ment is protected mean- 
while by the Ajax written 
guarantee of 5000 miles. 
Satisfied users in all parts 
of the country have be- 
come our best advertisers. 
They bought Ajax only 
after the most careful in- 
vestigation. 





AOAX 
TIRES | 5ou. decide now vo 


in writing 


5000 Miles 


“While others are “laiming Quality 
we are guaranteeing it.” 


Make Your Choice Now 


Investigate Ajax Tires! 
See the Ajax dealer who 
is close at hand to serve 


equip your car with Ajax 


Guaranteed (| SS oe 


tunity for tire economy 
and tire satisfaction can- 
not be very well over- 
looked by any car owner 
who regards seriously 
the cost of upkeep and 








operation. 


AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
1796-1798 Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES: Atlanta, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Seattle, Portland, Ore., Los Angeses, San Francisco 


Factories: 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Operating Expense ana tare 


up the slack of lost motion 


with Lamson Carriers. 


@ Your high operating expense may be greatly re- 
duced by abolishing the ‘‘by-hand’’ way of sending 
things back and forth—For instance— 


@ A boy messenger can be in but one place at a 
time. He costs you as much when doing nothing as 
when busy. He is not always dependable. 


@ But a Lamson Pneumatic Tube messenger is al- 
ways in two places at once—is ten times as fast as 
the boy —far more reliable—costs a mere trifle when 
busy and nothing at all when idle. 


@ Lamson Carriers and Tubes serve the leading 
Governments and the most famous Department stores 
of the world. The principal Libraries, Banks, In- 
surance, Newspaper, Railway and Business Offices, 
Factories and Mail Order Houses, etc., employ 
Lamson time-saving equipment. 





Lamson Service is the economical method of mechanically fetching 
and carrying things in Offices, Factories, Warehouses, etc., and in 
addition to Pneumatic Tubes, covers the entire field from the simple 
Wire line to the largest Selective and Belt Conveyor installations. — 


Write us. 











Bankers Trust Co., N. Y. 
Noiseless Delivery Terminal 
bringing Pass s, Checks. 
etc. to Bookkeepers 








Merchants Nat; Bank, Boston 
Central Tube Desk in base- 
ment leading to all depart- 
ments above 














THE LAMSON COMPANY 


163 Devonshire Street 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 








Preserve a His- 
tory oftheWar— 
Picturesand All 


An invaluable current history. 
The important articleson all sides 
of big fp oe ere me 
inThe Literary Digestare worthy 
of preservation. You'll need 
them for reference in the future. 


Your Old Digests Transformed into a 


Valuable Book 
of Reference 


Thoroughly Indexed—Complete Index Supplied 
chy are cask Vole 


You should have The Literary Digest 
Special Binder—the most practical 
ever invented—just “‘slip the eo 
in” and it stays. Attractive and in- 
teresting volume for office, library 
or waiting-room table. 
Oloth Binder which holds 26 issues, $1.50 
|. Special Library or Waiting- 
Room Size, for 5 issues, Imitation Mule- 
skin, $1.25 postpaid. 


The Literary Digest 


Binder rounx « wienatts 00. 
254-860 Fourth Ave., New York 

























THE AUTOGLAS 





Dept. D 


F. A. HARDY & CO., Bex a04 CHICAGO, ILL. 


May ia, 1913 
The Only Comfortable Goggle 
The Only Efficient Eye Protector 


The hinged centerpiece which is the distinguish- 
ing feature of the Autoglas ‘allows the lenses to con- 
form to the curves of the face and excludes all dus 
wind and flying particles. 


The lenses are groun 
glass and curved 


in shape, ensuring comfort and 
perfect sight and allowing unobstructed vision in 
all directions. 


Over 40,000 in Actual Use 


For Sale by All Opticians, Motor Supply Houses 
and Sporting Goods Dealers 















POLL OF THE RELIG/OUs P 
ON BILLY SUNDAY 


(Continued from page i 105) 








FAVORABLE VERDICTS oe cn 
Whatever the reservation: of those Whol inctive Pow’ 
admire Mr. Sunday’s diligenes and Sincerity fl geribes him a 
in the cause of salvation, | t deplore his generation,” 
“‘cireus’’ methods, and wever deep. (Jackson, Mi 
seated the antagonism and |): the indigng. js using him 1 
tion of those who assert thoi he profane fl js being don: 
religion, the confidence and indubitable Ml opinions of | 
conviction of his supporter: are not to bell editor of this 





shaken. Among journals o! ‘he latter eats 
egory is The Christian Herald (U 
national, New York), which likes the 
evangelist’s idea of ‘‘ talking about religion 
in every-day language and making it g 
matter of every-day life.”” We are also rm 
minded that ‘in an age of strong men and 
measures, with greed, corruption, and many 
forms of wickedness strongly « ntrenched, a 
successful ‘drive’ against the forces of sin 
must be organized and led by a bold, aggres. 
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heisthe reset 
than the kee 
that many 
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sive spirit.”” Billy Sunday’s work is “owned Braminer ( 
of God,” adds this editor, so why quard highly “for 
with his methods? When ‘the Second The Bapti 
Reformation is an accomplished fact, Billy the Livers 
Sunday will stand up out of any seeming ff ythority o! 
grossness with as compelling a personality Southern B 
as does Luther to-day out of the ruck that MM that city. 

accompanied his onslaught.’’ If we turn to # committee 

some of our denominational editors we find MH the training 
an extensive and ardent body in complete MM tion, the ju 
accord with Mr. Sunday’s spirit and with MJ acharacter 
only commendation and applause for his “Billy S 
system and manner of revival-campaigning. ed af a 





Thus the editor of The Baptist Banner 
(Parkersburg, West Virginia) unreservedly 


and mann 
methods, | 











































































































declares that he regards ‘‘Billy Sunday as“! like | 
the greatest man before the public to-day,” «gam 
and calls him ‘“‘beyond doubt the greatest wry for b 
soul-winner since the days of the Apostles.” § proprieties 
This is more than praise. It is the enthusi- § »oprieties 
asm of approbation illumined, it would ~ span 
seem, with some of the fire of the evangelist Bg .onor: 
himself. In similar tone the editor of The & poral ear 
New Jersey Baptist Bulletin (Newark) ex- § otherwise 
claims: ‘‘I heartily approve of Billy Sun- @ “mestne 
day as a man sent of God to do a special ~ 
work and stir the world mightily.” see pi 

Altho some of Mr. Sunday’s critics re- & se ‘the 7 
proach him with irreverence, their strictures religious 
are counterbalanced by such tributes as the od , 
these which show conviction of the revival- . th ¥ 
ist’s divine call. ‘‘I thank the Lord for gafter t 
him,” piously observes the editor of The lization, * 
Baptist and Reflector (Nashville), and altho - the jt 
“‘T have not had the pleasure of hearing Mr. @ og 
Sunday, from what I have read of him it HH jes. jn | 
the papers, religious and secular, including J fidelity + 
a number of his sermons and also his life, 1 J seat go 
believe he is a man sent from God and that . 
he has come to the Kingdom for such 8 ter. 
time as this, not only to expose and rebuke ; 
wickedness in low places, but infidelity 1 Sl . 
high places.”” The writer goes on to 8 heBap 
that the Sunday sermons have “the ring # — 
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through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
which is “just such a gospel as this sin- 
wurst world needs for its redemption.” 
Again, The Baptist Standard (Dallas) holds 
that Mr. Sun day is “demonstrating the at- 
imetive power of the Gospel,” and de- 
gribes him as “‘a prophet of God to this 
generation, while The Baptist Record 
sckson, Miss.) tells us that “the Lord 
isusing him mightily,” and rejoices in what 
is being done through him. As to adverse 
opinions of the evangelist’s methods, the 
editor of this journal relies on the words of 
st, Paul that “there are diversities of gifts, 
hut the same spirit,” and adds that Mr. 
gunday’s ‘‘ thorough sincerity and earnest- 
ness commend him to all; and his experience 
of faith in and preaching of the grace and 
trath in Jesus Christ make him the instru- 
ment for saving a multitude of men.” That 
heisthe rescuer of the neglected many rather 
than the keeper of the elected few is the best 
that many of Mr. Sunday’s admirers can 
ay of him. Thus the Baptist Watchman- 
Braminer (New York) regards him very 
highly ‘‘for his work’s sake.” 

The Baptist World of Louisville submitted 
the Lirerary Diaest’s inquiry to the 
sithority of President E. Y. Mullins, of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in 
that city. As chairman of the editorial 
committee of The World and supervisor of 


the training of ministers for his denomina- , 


tion, the judgment of President Mullins has 
acharacter all its own. He tells us that: 


“Billy Sunday is to be estimated by what 
he does, not by the proprieties of speech 
ad manner. I do not believe in all his 
methods, but I do believe in his results. 

“T like polished sermons, but I like pol- 
ished souls better. I am very sorry for 
broken rules of grammar, but much more 
srry for broken moral precepts. I like the 
proprieties of speech much, but I like the 
woprieties of right living more. I am 
viling for the preacher to break grammar, 
if he will in doing so break hearts. I hate 
buffoonery in the pulpit, but downright 
noral earnestness may convert what would 
otherwise be buffoonery into the desperate 
earnestness of a prophet. The ‘language 
of the street’ seems out of place in the pul- 
pit to the conventionally trained, prim, and 
proper piety of the day. But it is fine to 
se ‘the people of the street’ crowding into 
religious services. If a preacher can induce 
the liar to quit lying, and the drunkard to 
quit drinking, and the thief to quit stealing, 
and the adulterer to become clean, and the 
grafter to reform, he is a fine asset for civi- 
lization, whatever be his manner of speech. 
At the judgment-day I don’t believe God 
vill ask Billy Sunday to pass an examina- 
tion on literary style or rhetorical correct- 
less in the use of metaphors, but on his 
fidelity to the souls of men. I believe the 
seat good God is far more interested in the 
man who converts men from sin in rough 
language than in the man who leaves sin- 
lersself-complacent with polished sermons.” 


Mr. Sunday’s methods are admired by 
The Baptist Messenger (Owensville, Indiana) 
heause through them “‘he is accomplishing 
geod in a way that perhaps no other man 





Potter Coin Handling Devices 


Foremost— 
among business necessities 


You, yourself, Mr. Alert Business Man, 
are eagerly grasping any device which 
produces greater business efficiency. 


The Potter Coin Machine is as necessary for 100% 
efficiency as the Adding Machine, Telephone or 
Typewriter. 


Why not, then, place the handling of your change 
upon the same high plane? Why not eliminate 
the seconds—minutes—hours now wasted in the 
slow, cumbersome system of change-making by 
hand? Why not safeguard against the possibility of 
human error? Why not do away with all chance of 
mistake—of loss to you or of dissatisfaction to your 
customers? 


Let the Potter Coin Machine 
do all this for you 


This can all be done—surely and never-failingly by means of 
the Potter Coin Machine. It isahighly developed—yet simple 
device, so easily operated that the work of change-making is 
reduced to the touch of a finger and the time is cut to the frac- 
tion of asecond. This machine will deliver any given amount 
of change in any denomination or combination desired. 
Wherever change is handled and rapid change-making is an 
advantage—the swift, errorless, convenient Potter machine is 
needed, It is daily proving its worth in Stores of every des- 
cription, Banks, Theatre and Railroad Ticket Offices, Restau- 
rants, Amusement and Ball Parks, and in Paymasters’ Offices. 
It will prove just as useful right in your business! Why not 
investigate today? Address Dept. L. D.-5. 


District Sales Offices—New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 





The Potter Automatic Turnstiles adopted exclusively by the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition at San Franciscoand the Panama-California 
at San Diego are the only successful machines ever invented for doing away 
with cumbersome ticket systems. Installed on a lease basis only. 
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Front of Livingstonized Ford Car 


In Death Valley, California, where 
the heat is almost unbearable—in 
India where the thermometer often 
registers 150 degrees— 


Livingston Radiators 
Keep Ford Motors Cool 


They are sold under a guarantee to give 
this kind of service. 

A Livingston Sloping Hood will give your 
Ford Car that long streamline effect. 


Insist upon the name Livingston 
There is no ‘‘Just-as-Good’’ 
Pointed Front Radiator . . $40.00 


Straight Front Radiator . . 35.00 


German Silver Finish, extra 5.00 
Streamline Hood 8.00 


Ask your Ford dealer, hactieain ade. or supply 
house, or write us for full details, 
Livingston Radiator & Mfg. Co. 
191 West 75th Street New York City 


IERS 


LIVING aston 
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could”; while The Baptist Record (Pella, 
Iowa) maintains that opinions of the evan- 
gelist’s work ‘‘should. be based on results 
rather than upon methods.” ‘‘The success 
of his methods,” adds this journal, ‘‘con- 
demns the methods of his critics if their 
methods fail to bring results.” . And it 
points out that the proof of the success 
of Mr. Sunday lies in ‘‘the fruits of his 
campaigns in the Middle West, where he 
labored most,” and left behind him an “‘in- 
creased and increasing efficiency of evan- 
gelical Christianity.’’ Moreover, this jour- 
nal stamps Mr. Sunday’s theology as sound, 
when it ascribes his achievements to ‘“‘his 
unquestioning faith in God and his em- 
phatic preaching of revealed truth unqual- 
ified by human guesses.” Another that 
judges Mr. Sunday purely on the effects 
of his campaigns is the Baptist Christian 
Index (Atlanta), which says that ‘‘the chief 
benefits resulting from such meetings as 
held by Billy Sunday in Philadelphia are in 
the moral reform of the cities in which they 
are held, and over the country in propor- 
tion to the publicity that is given to them.” 

Not less fervent than their Baptist breth- 
ren in support of Mr. Sunday are some of 
our Methodist editors, who also incline to 
consider his methods only after they have 
counted up the good results of his revivals. 
Thus The Michigan Christian Advocate (De- 
troit) admits that the evangelist uses ‘‘some 
expressions which are very objectionable,” 
but offers against this defect the vast 
amount of genuine religious accomplish- 
ment to his eredit, which is much more 
worthy of our attention. Besides, this 
journal ventures to predict that ‘‘in com- 
ing decades people will be sighing for the 
return of the ‘good old days’ when thou- 





“Double width cuts 
cost of laying” 


have earned the verdict, **The Roofing 
Development of the 20th Seman 
The only built-up shingle; wedge- 
shaped like wooden shingles; can be 
laid twice as fast. Spark, crack and curl 
proof. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Book, “Repairing and Building,” Free 
Let us send this valuable book on huilding and ree 
pairing. It will help you. 


BIRD & SON, 158 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 


Established 1795 
Chicago Office: 1434 Monadnock Building 
New York Washington San Francisco 
Canadian Office and Plant: 
Hamilton, Ont. 


sands struck the sawdust-trail under the ap- 
peals of such evangelists as Billy Sunday.” 
Then in defense of Mr. Sunday’s strictly 
business policy in the field of finance, 
which is scored by many that disavow 
the evangelist, the editor of The Michigan 
Christian Advocate says that ‘‘at his present 
gait he can not last long, and hence the 
lavish offerings he commands will not seem 
so extravagant as the reward of a lifetime.” 
Nevertheless, it is against the so-called 
vulgarity of speech and manner of Mr. 
Sunday that his friends rally most fre- 
quently to his aid. The editor of The 
Methodist Messenger (Helena, Montana), 
who is also President of the Montana Wes- 
leyan University, Mr. Charles L. Bovard, 
blames the newspapers for exaggerating the 
questionable features of Mr. Sunday’s re- 
vivals. He tells us that he himself was 
prejudiced against the evangelist before he 
heard him, because ‘newspaper notices do 
him a great injustice, reporting a large 
excess of slang and leaving out the more 
solid material of his sermons.’”’ Having 
heard Mr. Sunday preach, this editor con- 
siders, him “the greatest individual evan- 
gelistic force in the world to-day.” 








Chiming in with this sworping apprais) 
is the opinion of the Methodist Christian 
Witness (Des Moines), which SAYS that 
“Billy Sunday is a John the Baptist, Whom 
God has raised up to reviv: 
of old-fashioned doctrines an: 
many of the clergy that 
preaching the Gospel.”” And in support of 
the statement this journal as! us simply to 
consider the results of the e\ ngelist’s ere 
sade, which is the argumen also of the 
Methodist Christian A ppeai Greenwood, 
South Carolina), saying that “ 
the highest order of credentials 
be noted furthermore that The Christian 
Appeal touches as well on the question of 
the object-lesson that Mr. Sunday offers ty 
his colleagues in the ministry when it telly 
us that “‘it appears to the people of serioys 
thought that a spiritual vacuum exists jy 
the churches. Between effort and result 
there is a missing link. Billy Sunday seems 
to fit the niche.” 

The Western Methodist (Little Rock, 
Arkansas) holds Mr. Sunday in such high 
esteem that it only wishes he would come 
to Little Rock and Hot Springs to “para- 
lyze and pulverize race-track gambling, 
Sunday baseball, and the saloons.” That 
he says and does some things open to just 
criticism, no one denies, adds this journal, 
“but who that accomplishes anything 
worthy fails to draw the carper’s fire? In 
this day when people demand sensations 
and are willing to pay high for titillations, 
Sunday’s methods seem necessary to 
compel the crowds to come. If he merely 
attracted and amused he would be mere- 
tricious. He is not a buffoon nor a harle- 
quin, but a man led of the Holy Ghost to 
startle our pleasure-mad cities and bring 
them to repentance. He has a message for 
modern Ninevehs and Babylons.” Now 
we meet an editor who evidently shies at 
some of the more glaring Sundayisms, yet 
whose nascent objection to the man is at 
once stifled by the recognition of the spirit 
and effectuality of the evangelist. ‘We are 
not willing to indorse all that Mr. Sunday 
says,” observes The Methodist Protestant 
(Baltimore), ‘‘but we must admit that he 
calls things by their right names, in the 
language the people understand; and if, at 
times, he seems coarse, we must remember 
that he deals with sin, which is the coarsest 
thing in all the world.” The editor of 
this journal adds then that ‘‘a man who 
can call thousands to repentance, who cal 
change the moral atmosphere and temper 
ature of a community, . . . who can make 
the cultured and the uncultured alike listen 
to him, is a man sent from God and worthy 
of the confidence and respect of the Chureh.” 

This sentiment is echoed by the editor of 
Woman’s Home Missions (Methodist Epix 
copal, New York), who, altho he has not 
heard Mr. Sunday himself, depends on the 
expert testimony of “‘a conservative DD. 
an author of repute, and his gifted wile, 
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Every detail of the 
motor simple and 
readily ACCES- 
SIBLE 





Order NOW— if you 
want a Studebaker 


That’s our advice on the day 
this issue of Literary Digest 
goes to press, With 148-acre 
plants, the largest in the in- 
dustry, most of them running 
overtime, we aren't going to 
be able to fill anything like 
the orders we're getting. 
We've built 25,000 cars during 
the last six months—the win- 
ter months at that—and even 
then, there’s a Shortage of 
SIXES in sight. Your local 
Dealer may have a few left— 
but not for —_ Better see 
him NOW. 











Studebaker Prices 
Studebaker ROADSTER = $ 985 
Studebaker FOUR - - + 985 
Studebaker SIX, 7-passenger 1450 

F. O. B. Detroit 


Prices in Canada 
Studebaker ROADSTER - $1250 
Sudebaker FOUR: - + « 1250 
Studebaker SIX- - - + © 1750 
Studebaker SIX, 7-passenger 1825 

F. 0. B. Walkerville, Ont. 
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See how wide and easy- 
opening the doors are— 


Note the room in the 
driver's seat — room 
for the tallest man to 
sitin COMFORT 


hinges and catches cun- 
ningly hidden 


And sit on the deep 
and restful cushions 


—glove-soft leather 
of highest quality 


/\ 


ag 


eZ —, 
And then feel the sat- 


iny finish that's putontostay © 


pet GHT with 20 finishing cooretions 


) Look for Quality | EVERYwhere 


—not just in spots 


You can find many cars that excel in this or that detail of construction. One will talk 
POWER steadily —pbecause it has paid most attention to power—developed that one 
quality more highly than others. Another, perhaps, will talk of its light weight — 
because its engineers have devoted especial attention to doing away with useless 


weight. Others will tell you of this or that BIG excellence. 


5 ee | 
And study that famous Studebaker 
FULL -floating Rear Axle with its 
extra strong pressed steel housing 


j 


i 
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But Studebaker em- 


phasizes no ONE excellence in this Studebaker SIX to the exclusion of all others. 


For the simple reason that Studebaker has built this 


from “stem to stern.” 


It’s the “evenly built” SIX. Straight 
thro’ the car you can go and find 
QUALITY in every detail. No one 
feature over-developed. But every 
one as highly developed as Stude- 
baker’s $45,000,000 resources permit. 
And that is why men who havein the 
past paid high prices for Sixes—twice, 
thrice the price of this Studebaker 
SIX—now are buying Studebakers. 
They find that at $1385 this Stude- 
baker SIX gives all that formerly they 
paid much higher prices for. 


They find a long and massive car—a 
car that sits close tothe road. With 
a finish that few cars at any price 
can match—a smooth and satiny lus- 
tre that STAYS new. 


Handsome CROWN fenders and run- 
ning-boards free of tires and tool- 
boxes, hidden handles of the doors— 
all lend grace to the looks of the car. 
They find a big, inviting car—with 
room enough in the driver’s seat for 
the tallest man to sit in comfort,even 
thro’ long days oftouring. Plenty of 
room in the tonneau, too—and wide, 
roomy cushions, deep and restful. 


The doors, too, are wide and easy to 
open. The hinges and the catches 
are cunningly hidden. 


And merely a glance at that simple 
motor suffices to show any man how 
simply and cleanly designed it is 
— marvelously accessible in its every 
detail. 


And then, you find a simple, RELI- 
ABLE-at-any-speed Battery ignition 
system developed on the E 
years’ road experience of over 100,000 
Studebaker owners. 


And that Studebaker FULL-floating 
Rear Axle, for example, catches the 
eye ofevery man who has ever driven 
acar. Simplicity itself in design, it 
says at a glance to the man <who 
knows cars— SAFETY” and “AC- 
CESSIBILITY.” 


The EASIEST-riding Car 


you ever sat in 


The radius rods and torque arm say 
that thecar rides freely and smoothly 


3ix to be 100 per cent. quality 


on ANY roads. And three-quarter 
elliptic springs with spring-shackles 
at both ends to take up end-play, 
make the car marvelously EASY- 
riding. 


You find a brake equalizer such as 
only one ofthe $5,000 cars uses. Over- 
size brakes, too, that insure SAFETY. 
You find a deft balance of chassis that 
makes the car EASIER-riding, easier- 
driving—easier on tires, too. 


Can you get more—even 
*tho you pay more? 


And so you can go from stem to stern 
of this Studebaker SIX and find 
QUALIT Y~—in every little detail. 
And when you stand it side by side 
with other cars, even at twice its 
price, you will have to answer a very 
decided doubt in your own mind as 
to whether you CAN get more than 
$1385 will buy in this Studebaker SIX. 
See it at your local Studebaker 
dealer’s—and EARLY if you hope for 
prompt delivery. 


STUDEBAKER = DETROIT 


Canadian Plants, Walkerville, Ont. 
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Have You Seen the Three 
New Regals? 


Include the Regal in the list of cars you are 
thinking of investigating. Ask the Regal dealer 
to demonstrate these three splendid models, 


A Light “Four” at..... $ 650 
A Standard “Four” at .. 1085 
A De Luxe “Eight” at .. 1250 


If you will do this you will endorse Regal claims 
as faithful reflections of the Qualities and Merits 
of these cars. Do this and we are satisfied that, side by 
side with cars of equal or even higher price, one of the 
Regals will be your choice. 


All three Regals have the same handsome streamline, 
roomy bodies, complete equipment, including self starting 
and lighting, one-man top, demountable rims and speedo- 
meter. Remember, while examining the Regal, that it has 
been in the field for more than eight years. 

Remember, too, that each year’s Regals have increased 
their reputation for sturdiness, endurance and power, and 
that each year has brought a larger demand for them. 

For strength—which means practical working 


service, day in and day out, the Regal is unsur- 
passed. See the Regal before you buy~. 


Regal Motor Car Co. fy 4 
pi | 





726 Piquette Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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A Healthy Brain and a Healthy Body 


How To Get and Keep Them 


FIVE NEW BRAIN AND BODY BUILDING BOOKS 














Health Habits and How to Train Them Healthy Brain and Healthy Body 
Written in direct helpful style—no fads— no An intensely interesting and inspir- 
freakish and impracticable advice— ing volume giving valuable hints and 
just plain HELP for every man helps for the cultivation of 
who would make a small invest- mental, physical and moral 
ment in life’s greatest asset— 50c Poise and strength. Getting rid 
—GOOD HEALTH. No tiring, of harmful habits — forming 
wearisome series of hard exer- Each new and profitable ones, etc. 

cises, just light health-bringing Cloth bound, profusely illus- 

practises and habits worth cultivating trated, 0c. 

fussy lstrated, Soc." "Health and Right Breathing 
valuable han or every man 
Health Culture for Busy Men and woman. Many diagrams outline 
An easy and interestingcourse ofhealth the positions of the organs of the body 
hahits, practises,exercisesfor busy men. and show how breathing affects them. 
A few minutes a day will keep you fit— It deals with the values of different 


kinds of breathing—breathing for power—for repose—for voice 
production, ete. Cloth bound, profusely illustrated, 50c. 
Health for the Young 

Hints and helps which will lighten the responsibilities of child training. 
A valuable guide for the rearing of lusty, sturdy boyhood and girlhood— 
for the attainment and preservation of mental, moral and physical poise and 
power. Cloth, illustrated, 50c. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

354 Fourth Avenue New York 


shows how to relieve indigestion, consti- 
pation, obesity.ete. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 50c. 











equally conservative.” This couple wer 
critically disposed toward {hie 

but after having assisted at s 
meetings in Philadelphia they retumed 
home to tell their friends, “‘!{e js a prophet 
sent from God!” This editor adds that, s 
far as he has ascertained, “this seems to be 
the testimony of earnest Christians gener. 
ally.”” Another journalist of {he Methodist. 
Episcopal persuasion, who i: 
Northern Christian Advocat¢ 
York), writes as follows: 


editor of The 
“yracuse, New 


“I wish to state that for years I haye 
closely followed Billy Sunday’s campaigns, 
I have personally visited a large number of 
churches in the Wyoming Valley, where My. 
Sunday held two of his great campaigns 
One can not go into these churches, ty 
years after the departure of the evangelist, 
without being imprest with the number and 
zeal of the people attending services. These 
people are of all classes, and business and 
professional men have a proportional repre- 
sentation with day laborers. 

“‘Sunday’s unique methods are in nowise 
recalled when one beholds the large Bible 
classes of men, such as I do not find any- 
where in Néw York State. One ean not 
appreciate the greatness of these revivals 
until he visits the fields after the enthusi- 
asm of the campaign is abated and sees the 
numbers of strong and influential men who 
are now aggressive in Christian work.” 


That there should be any conflict of 
opinion about Billy Sunday strikes the edi- 
tor of The Presbyterian Advance as “some 
what surprizing,” and he seeks an explana- 
tion for the variance of view-point on the 
ground that the evangelist’s methods are 
‘*so new in the East.’’ In the West and 
Southwest, he reminds us, ‘“‘very similar 
methods have long been common and great 
tabernacle-meetings frequent.”’ That Mr. 
Sunday’s methods are unusual this editor 
admits, but holds that they are justified 
because they influence many “who have 
been untouched by the Church—even many 
church members whose consciences have 
not been aroused by ordinary church mir 
istrations.”” The message that Mr. Sunday 
bears to his people is not unique, but his 
manner of delivering is; and because Billy 
Sunday knows how to get the attention of 
his auditors, which is ‘‘a first essential,” 
the editor of The Advance believes in his 
methods. 

Far from caviling at Mr. Sunday's 
English, the Presbyterian Westminster 
Magazine (Atlanta) rather holds up to ad- 
miration the style of “‘the greatest religious 
phenomenon on the present horizon” when 
it says: ‘Apart from the spiritual power of 
the man, our impression is that his infi- 
ence is largely explained by his language 
Of the many dialects of the Americal 
tongue, he speaks the one known to the 
greatest number, and is therefore under- 
stood and fellowed by the masses.” Mr. 
John T. Faris, editorial superintendent of 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
fesses that Mr. Sunday ‘“‘disarms t 
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artic,” and holds that the Philadelphia 
meetings Wer ‘‘e wonderful manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit’s power,” and that the 
evangelist ““ vas used to kindle a revival 
that is sweeping the city.”” There is so 
much evidence of intense earnestness and 
of eagerness 10 ‘‘spend and be spent clear 
at for God,” continues this authority, that 
“many thoughtful men and women who 
yent to the Tabernacle with doubts and 
pars in mind came away praising God for 
this modern prophet.” 

From Pittsburg, another of the larger 
tities in which Mr. Sunday has toiled in the 
lord’s vineyard, comes the witness of The 
United Presbyterian that he has done good 
york in the town, that ‘‘he is sincere, ear- 
yest, and tireless, and that the work he does 
is lasting and abundantly worth while.” 
This journal adds that Mr. Sunday has ‘“‘a 
distinct place in modern evangelism” and 
“spproves of him unhesitatingly.” It 
bridles at his critics, who for the most part 
ae “those who never heard him,” and 
alling to mind that Mr. Sunday “has 
preached the Gospel to more than 2,000,000 
people and has led more than 200,000 to 
Christ,” The United Presbyterian concludes, 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
“Godspeed to Mr. Sunday in his fine 
york,” is the sincere wish of The Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian (Due West, South 


Carolina), which extols him particularly - 


because ‘‘his influence in favor of temper- 
ace is marked.” 

An indorsement equally cordial and un- 
rserved of the Sunday evangelistic ser- 
vies proceeds from The Christian World 
(Reformed, Cleveland), whose editor em- 
phasizes it by saying that he has had ‘‘the 
opportunity of proving up the results in 
everal cities from three to five years after 
date, and he believes them, to say the least, 
# substantial as those of ordinary Church 
methods.” Let us consider only these ben- 
dits to the souls of men, The Christian In- 
telligencer (Reformed, New York) would 
sem to urge upon us, and remember that— 

“Billy Sunday is Billy Sunday; girt of 
God in Billy Sunday armor and that of no- 
body else under the sun. Herein lies the 
secret of his power. He preaches Christ, 
the only Savior of the lost in sin—the 
same old doctrine that all Christian minis- 
las preach; but he preaches it in his own 
way, the way best suited to his nature and 
keuliar to him, which is for him and for 
those who hear him the best way, the way 
nost effectual and convincing. David in 

'sarmor was a weakling and Sunday in 
mother’s armor would be.a weakling. 
Billy Sunday is as he is; is as he wishes to 
teand seeks to be; is as God made him, and 
«God made him he uses him in his service, 
and it is not for us to find fault with it.” 


No sharper contrast is more readily im- 
“unable, perhaps, than that presented by 
bwalleling the methods of Mr. Sunday with 
le practises of the Society of Friends; 
ud yet we find three editors of this 
faeful persuasion generous and sincerely 


ELECTRIC 
CRANKING 


CO 


LIGHTING 
IGNITION 


How often do you 
change your spark? 


D° you change your spark every time you slow 
down to turn a corner? 


Do you change your spark every time you step 
on the accelerator for a slight burst of speed? 


Or do you just practically forget your spark ex- 
cepting when your engine commences to knock? 


Do you realize what spark 
regulation means in the de- 
velopment of power? 


The average driver 
changes his spark when he 
has to do so to prevent 
knocking. 


And yet, in orderto secure 
maximum engine perform- 
ance, the spark must be 
charged with every variation 
of engine speed. 

Only the most expert 
drivers can do this accurate- 
ly, by hand. 


Delco automatic spark 
control, which is simply one 
feature of Delco ignition, 
does it automatically—and 
with absolute accuracy un- 
der all operating conditions. 


The driver of a Delco 
equipped car forgets his 
spark lever and yet is always 
sure of a perfectly timed 
spark. 


That is why Delco 
Equipped Cars are invari- 
ably economical in operation 
and unusually efficient in the 
development of power 


240,000 cars are now in opera- 
tion equipped with Delco Crank- 
ing, Lighting and Ignition.} 


The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 








And to make your food taste better. 25 years’ ex- 
rience tells me mine is a good “IDEAL” — high 
quality and results, but low in price. Makes 
your f more a petizing, more delicious, more 
nourishing. Cooks the flavor and values in and 
not out of the food. Requires no attention— 


JDEAL, Roasts, Bakes, Steams, Stews and Boils Perf 


works while you sleep or go about other 
duties. Saves time and work, trouble 
and bother. Tests proveitactually saves 
80% of fuel. Thus, in a short time, 
it will pay for itself. To cut cooking 
costs and enjoy better meals get an 


_ 
¥ 


ectly 





1 
Fireless Cookstove wine sizes. All have strong cabinet-built outer case of special “‘vuleanized’” solid 


for each 





oak. Separate Pi 

automatic Heat Control valve with in-built Condenser. 
us, of extra heavy pure alumi g g 

half round sets permit cooking two or three articles in one compartment at t! 


“IDEAL” brand, made by 





packed in by hand. Patented Water Seal 


1 top— 


cooking compartments and utensils. 
teeing long life. Triplicate pails and 
same time. My big Free 


Book explains the whole of fireless cooking. Write for it and name of nearest reliable Dealer today. Address 


C. E. SWARTZBAUGH, P 


resident, The Toledo Cooker Company, 1367 West Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio 


Also Mfrs. of “IDEAL” Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Ask your dealer, Catalog free. 
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YOUR SAFETY WITH THERMOID 
THERMOID RUBBER CO., Trenton, N. J. Sim: Si.2ur! 





Did you ever get sucked into rapids in a canoe? 

You feel the same way when your brakes suddenly fail you ona bad 
hill. Remember—your brakes are not infallible. THEIR EFFICIENCY 
DEPENDS ENTIRELY ON THE BRAKE LINING. If the brake 
lining suddenly goes bad—becomes friction shy—you have no more control 
over the car'than you would have on a barrel shooting Niagara. 





HYDRAULIC COMPRESS 
Brake Lining-100% 


Thermoid is Brake Lining all through—not merely on the surface. It isa 
substance which has been hammered by hydraulic compression to a uniform 
density—it is not a stringy, loosely woven fabric with only friction surfaces. 

Thermoid will still hold even though worn paper thin. 


It is 100% brake lining. {neTDOTNS 
mTORAUUC COMPRESSto Sy 
WATCH YOUR BRAKES, GUARD => 





out nor affected by 


il, h . 4 
OUR GUARANTEE—Thermoid will make good or we will. oie % 


gasoline, dirt. 

















Your Cemetery needs an IRON FENCE 
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SASASASA SAKA CORRE 
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CINCINNATI mRON FENCE CO 
Dept. J, Box 724, - Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Set the Pace with the Great 







2-Cylinder 


Speediest detachable rowboat motor 

made. The 2 opposed cylinders remove 
vibration and take out the shake. Saves 
the boat and increasescomfort of riding. 


Trophy Winning Racer Type 
Makes river current never before navi- 
gated by adetachable rowboat motor. First out- 
board engine ever used in long ocean wv: yages 
(800 miles from Seattle to Ketchikam, Alaska). 
High grade in ~~ detail. Carefully made 
and finished. A real engine. 

Write for 1915 Catalog. Agents Wanted. 


Koban Mfg. Co., 233 South Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

























Will give your car that clean, classy appearance. 
Keep the upholstery in perfect condition and there- 
by increase the second-hand value of your car. 


GLOBE SEAT COVERS 

are made to fit Ford, Overland, Buick, Studebaker, 
Maxwell, Krit, Reo, Hupmobile, Case and Chalmers 
Cars and up, 
according to size and 
quality. Twenty-five 
thousand satisfied 
users, 
Send for sample of 
goods and prices. Be 
sure and give name 
and model of car. 


COMPANY, Largest 
Mfrs. of Seat Covers 
in the World, Dept. G, 
Box 75, Racine, Wis. 








sympathetic in approval of ‘he ex-basehal, 
player evangelist. ‘I ma: 

at one time I could see little 
work,” writes the editor of The America 
Friend (Richmond, Indiana), “closer obser 
vation and investigation have led me to 
believe that his work is of God and that he 
occupies a place in the reli: 
country that is not filled by any one else,” 
Judged by the fruits of his labors, thiy 
writer adds, ‘Billy Sunday is entitled to 
the prayerful support of the 


‘ay that whij 
of value in hi 


us life of this 


‘hurehes of our 


country.” By another Quaker editor, why 
is a member of the Friends Chureh 4 
Azalia, Indiana, we are reminded that 
‘God usually surprizes the people when he 


chooses an evangelist to catch the ear of the 
world and thoroughly warn it. He passs 
by all the schools to make his selection, and 
the test of such evangelists is the blessing 
that attends their work,” and the write 
concludes that ‘“‘as long as God is satisfied 
to use and bless Billy Sunday, I am satis 
fied to see him go on with his work.” 0f 
kindred tone is the voice of the editor of 
The Pacific Friend (Whittier, California), 
who argues that as ‘‘the Father in all ages 
has chosen messengers adapted to the time, 
such as the judicial Samuel, the weeping 
Jeremiah, the spectacular Ezekiel, or John 
the Baptist,’ so in this ‘‘vigorous age in 
business, social, and school life,’”’ when the 
messages from the pulpit or ordinary evan- 
gelist do not reach the people, we find that 
the messages of Billy Sunday do, which 
proves that “this athletic age requires 
athletic faith and speech, and we have both 
in Billy Sunday.” 

It is to be noted that the religious editors 
who uphold Mr. Sunday are lavish in thei 
praise not so much of him, altho they ac 
eord him his full due, but of the man’ 
amazing prowess on their own battle-fieldof 
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life. Thus The Christian Leader (Disciples 
of Christ, Cincinnati) believes that the 
evangelist is “‘one of the greatest forces, if 
not the greatest force, in the world in ow 
day making for righteousness,” and it 
hopes he “‘may live and preach for 4 
thousand years.” Again we hear from The 
Christian Evangelist (Disciples of Christ, 
St. Louis) that Mr. Sunday’s “Booze Ser 
mon” is ‘a terrific arraignment of the 
liquor traffic and must do great good,” 
while, judging from the results of his cam 
paigns, he is “‘sent by God to prepare the 
way before the’ face of the Master as le 
comes to take up his abode with countles 
lives.” 

The great success of Mr. Sunday is & 
counted for by The Church Aduocalé 
(Churches of God, Harrisburg) on 1 
grounds: (1) He preaches the truth. 
in a way which appeals to the masses} a 
His methods are unique. Just in so far# 
the peculiar revival methods of Mr. Sundsy 
are a cause contributory to his efficient): 
however, observes this journal in warnids, 
just that far would they prove ‘‘unsuits! 
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for general adoption, for they would lose 
their fore« by becoming commonplace.” 

For Billy Sunday himself they are justi- 
fied, according to The Watchword (United 
Brethren, Dayton, Ohio), ‘‘by their results 
and by their psychological and spiritual fit- 
ness for the people.” The editor of this 
publication has heard the evangelist and 
has “observed the immediate effect of his 
revivals and studied somewhat the perma- 
nency of his work,” to arrive at the con- 
dusion that he can only ‘‘approve unhesi- 
tatingly”’ the man and his campaigns. No 
less fitm in his stand for Mr. Sunday is the 
editor of 7'he Religious Telescope (United 
Brethren, Dayton, Ohio), altho he ex- 
presses his allegiance by the ironic chal- 
lenge that “‘just as soon as some of Mr. 
Sunday's critics can show better immediate 
results and better permanent results in 
Christian character and stedfastness than 
does he, | will feel like giving his critics 
some notice. I think both the mimic and 
the critic of Sunday’s methods might be en- 
gaged in better business.” 

Of course Billy Sunday makes mistakes, 
and the only man who doesn’t is the man 
who never does anything, writes the editor 
of the Missionstidingen (Swedish E. F. 
Church, Minneapolis), but his belief is 
orthodox and his methods achieve success; 
and “personally I have nothing but good 
tosay of him. He is well thought of among 
our people, and I don’t know of any of our 
churches that would hesitate to join with 
al their might in a Billy Sunday cam- 
paign.” Among others stanch in their 
adherence to the evangelist are the inter- 
denominational Baraca and Philathea News 
(Syracuse, New York), Gideon (Chicago), 
The Way of Faith (Columbia, South Caro- 
lina), and The Watchword and Truth (Se- 
attle), which says that it believes in helping 
the man who is used by God, and that if 
Billy Sunday were not such a man he never 
could have accomplished his marvelous 
work thus far. Not the way he goes about 
it, but what he actually effects, is important, 
we hear repeatedly from Mr. Sunday’s 
supporters, because, to quote The Christian 
Endeavor World (Interdenominational, Bos- 
ton), “his profound earnestness and un- 
doubted consecration accomplish glorious 
results in the presence of which all eccen- 
tticities of method may well be pardoned.” 
Comparable to this is the verdict of Asso- 
ciation Men (New York), the official organ 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
whose editor tells us that— 


















































“Billy Sunday is to be measured by pro- 
duction and not by prejudice. He is strik- 
ing at corruption with all the force of a 
man who is dead in earnest, and makes 
every blow count in making evil detestable, 
compelling a man to see the results that 
Inevitably follow a life of dissipation or 
wong-doing and to quit it. His language 
% printed (usually distorted) shocks the 

sensibilities. But he ‘gets results’ 
that last. In city after city I find that his 
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Trip to Exposition Big Test 
of Automobiles 


| ah geal car listed below is particularly fitted for the rigors of 


the trans-continental trail. 


These are not fair weather cars or daylight cars. 


The engineer who designed each one has chosen the best ma- 
terials—the pick of the market for his particular class of car. 


Westinghouse Electric Systems 
Lighting—Starting—Ignition 


The Westinghouse Systems make certain that each of these 
cars will stand up electrically. Generators run at magneto speed 
—direct coupled armature—entirely enclosed—windings heat-, 
water- and oil-proof—these are the marks of high grade design- 
ing and are a guarantee that your equipment will get you there 


with plenty to spare. 


No danger of open circuits with Westinghouse ignition — 
strong spark—automatic spark advance makes long drives easy 


with great economy of gasoline. 


These unusual features have placed the Westinghouse Systems 
on the highest grade cars of the country. 


*Allen 

*American La France 
tAtterbury 

*Austin 

*Halladay 


*Federal 


Lenox 


tCunningham 

*Davis 

*Dorris 

*Starting, Lighting, and Ignition. 





tHupmobile 
*Kissell Kar 
*Kline Kar 
Lauth-Juergens 


Lexington-Howard 
Locomobile 
McFarlan 
Pathfinder 


{Lighting and Ignition. 


*Moreland 
*Mutual 
National 
Pierce-Arrow 
Pilot 
A new 
Richard 
*Seagrave 
{Singer 
*Standard 
*Stewart 
*Touraine 


tStarting and Lighting. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Shadyside Factory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















There’s 
something 
about it 
you'll like 


wi 
ve S 4 


Herbert 


Tareyton 


London | 
Nyente) cearesU sb aabeus 
% Pound S5O*f Send 4c for Sample 


Falk Tobacco Co, SSWest 45 * St. NewYork. 





Cox’s 
Commercial 
Calculator 


A comprehensive and practical means of multiplying 
all sums, in whole Numbers or Decimals, which are 
likely to occur in ordinary commercial transactions. 


Though these Tables cover only 101 double pages of 
large size, by their wonderful arrangement, and their 
System of Automatic Key Numbers, they will give a 
complete set of results or products up to ten or in some 
instances up to eleven figures with absolute accuracy. 


Price $10.00 net. Bound in Cloth. 
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Asbestos Cushion 


Prevents Breakage 


See that bushing (A-A in 
illustration)? 

That’s where the hammer- 
like blows of the explosions in 
your cylinders, pound the por- 
celain insulators in your spark 
plugs. 

We cushion the blow by 
packing the little copper bush- 
ing with asbestos. 

That ‘saves the porcelain — 
also the compression. 

This distinctive Champion 
feature saves motor car owners 
many a dollar and much an- 
noyance. 

This is just one of many 
reasons why 75% of American 
Made Motor Cars are equipped 
when new with Champion 
Spark Plugs. 

When you replace your plugs 
insist on Champions. 








The Champion Guarantee 
Complete satisfaction to the user — 
free repair, replacement or money back. 
See your dealer or write direct to us. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
203 Avondale Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 
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Enjoy This 
Refrigerator 
Basket at 
Our Expense. 
Fine for 
Motoring, 
Picnics, Vaca-, 
tions, Travel. 


El) Cee 


Refrigerator Basket 


Take this wonderful lunch 
basket on your next outing and 
you'll thank us for suggesting it. 
Once you use a Hawkeye Refrigerator 
Basket you'll never again be without its 
comfort. It keeps daintiest lunches fresh, 
appetizing and clean. No dust, no germs, 
no insects. Ice-cooled—but non-leaking. 
Light weight—hand made. 

Write us and we'll send the Hawkeye 
Refrigerator Basket on our liberal Free 
Trial Offer. Use it 10 days—keep it or 
return it—if you are delighted send us 
only $6.00 for No. 2 regular or $0.25 for 
No. 1 Tonneau. Some more—some less. 
Send for folder V describing them all. 


BURLINGTON BASKEF FACTORY 
Burlington S. W., lowa 
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converts are permanent—and they are 
eagerly engaged in religious servieg that 
reforms men. He reaches 


> : men of the 
coarsest habits entirely outside of church 
influences and they becom godly men 
Men who have been a menace to society, 
drunken workmen and thos: failing to 


provide for their families, ha: 
best of citizens and stay so 
influence of his meetings.”’ 


become the 
through the 


From The Episcopal Recor: Reformed 
Episcopal, Philadelphia) we receive a trib. 
ute of equal warmth and gratitude, which 
notes that adverse criticism of \\ir. Sunday's 
work is obliged to confine itself to details, 
while the big part of it is unassailable be 
cause of its ‘‘ beneficial influences upon indi- 
vidual, home, and church life”; and this 
journal adds that from the ministrations of 
Billy Sunday “Philadelphia has received 
the greatest spiritual and moral uplift in 
her history.”” Despite the fact that Mr. 
Sunday’s methods are, ‘to say the least, 
unique and even at times bizarre,”’ observes 
the editor of The Mission Herald (Episcopal, 
Hertford, North Carolina), they appear to 
be ‘‘subordinated entirely to a firm and or- 
thodox presentation of practical Christian- 
ity.” Therefore this correspondent goes 
on to say: ‘‘Our opinion of Mr. Sunday and 
his work, for some years conservatively re- 
strained, is now on the whole favorable. We 
believe in him and wish him Godspeed.” 
At the same time the editor of The Mission 
Herald is aware of the fact that because of 
Mr. Sunday’s successes ‘‘many revivalists 
seem to imagine that they can duplicate 
them by imitating the more startling of his 
ways and mois, not understanding that his 
originality is part and parcel with his person- 
ality, and that attempting to adopt the one 
without assuming the other is hopeless.” 

The editor of The Churchman (Charles C. 
Gilbert) can ‘‘by no means approve of the 
man’s methods or theology,” but believes 
that ‘‘it must be recognized that he is ren- 
dering a distinctive service to the Christian 
cause.”’ He adds: 

‘It is to be noted that some of the most 
effective advocates of Christianity have 
conspicuously failed in meeting with the 
approval of the religious leaders of their 
time. It is conceivable that the methods 
and speech of John the Baptist jarred 
considerably the sensibilities of the more 
refined religious people of his day. 

“It is my feeling that our clergy can 
learn much from Billy Sunday that would 
be of value in giving stronger appeal and 
effectiveness to their preaching. In the 
matter of effectiveness, it is of little con- 
sequence whether the preacher’s doctrine 
and education are above reproach if he 
fails to reach and move human hearts. 
Making every possible allowance, I think 
it must be conceded that Billy Sunday has 
moved deeply the hearts of multitudes of 
people. This, to me, is strong testimony & 
to the worth of his methods.” 

As an indication of the Catholic judg- 
ment of the evangelist in two instances We 
may quote the word of The Advocate, the 
organ of a Catholic Benefit Association 2 
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Buffalo, which believes Mr. Sunday is 
“very much in earnest and trying to do 
good,” and also the testimony of the editor 
of the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph, who 
writes: 

“While | do not favor sensational emo- 
tionalism in the pulpit, I believe Billy Sun- 
day does good, because— ; 

“(1) He raises his audiences, at least 
temporarily, from the sordid plane of 
worldly existence to a higher level of spir- 
itual life, where their hearts are inflamed 
with love of God and zeal for the salvation 
of souls. This is proved by their generous 
contributions. 

“(2) His meetings show that the people 
at large recognize the necessity of religion 
not only for themselves as individuals, but 
for the nation as a whole. 

“(3) The popularity of his preaching, 
which is patterned after the old-fashioned 
sermons on the goodness of God, the re- 
demption by Christ, the detestability of 
sin, the nobility of virtue, the amiability of 
charity, the terrors of hell, and the happi- 
ness of heaven, furnishes a much-needed 
object-lesson to preachers, who seem to have 
lost faith in Christianity, and who display 
marvelous versatility in excluding religion 
from their pulpit utterances.” 

That the very bitterness of the attacks on 
Billy Sunday are to be taken as evidence of 
his worth and power we may gather from 
the statement of The Expositor (Undenom- 
jnational, Cleveland), which reminds us 
that ‘all great evangelists have been an- 
tagonized.”” The names of Savonarola,- 
Jonathan Edwards, Finney, Moody, and 
Sankey are cited, and this journal points 
out that “‘opposition has come from widely 
separated sources: the forces of evil, and a 
dass of churchmen who uphold the dignity 
of the Church.”’ To these churchmen it is 
recommended that they may ‘‘read with 
profit Gamaliel’s advice (Acts 5: 38-9) to 
those who opposed Peter,” while, those 
“who object to his ‘blasphemy’ might find 
4 similarity in Matthew 26: 65.”’ And, in 
conclusion: ‘“‘If Sunday were to be be- 
headed, as was another evangelist who hit 
sin between the eyes, it would not stop the 
message.”’ 

QUALIFIED INDORSEMENTS 

At this juncture it may be recalled that 
the figures of our poll show 43 votes in 
favor of Mr. Sunday, with express qualifi- 
cations, in comparison with 28 uncondition- 
ally against him. Thus The Baptist Word 
and Way (Kansas City, Missouri), while 
confessing that ‘‘in his preaching Christ is 
lifted up,’’ observes that ‘‘if we could elim- 
inate his slang and overacting without im- 
pairing his effectiveness we would do so”’; 
aid The Biblical Recorder (Baptist, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina) says that ‘Billy Sun- 
day is not our type of man, nor is he our 
ideal minister. But he has the ear of a vast 
public and is, we believe, ministering to 
that public with signal fidelity and tre- 
tendous result.” Again we hear from The 

Baptist Courier (Greenville, South Carolina) 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50¢ the case of six glass stoppered bottles 
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cARGUMENT: 


Puncture-Proof 
—and so guaranteed—is the last 


word in pneumatic tire improvement. 
Major and minor road troubles are put to 
flight. MORE MILEAGE is the aim 
achieved. Fewer tires to buy is the net 


result. 


LEE tires live long because hand 
built of “vanadium”? rubber. 


Sales in- 


creased 600% in two years. New $1,000,000 
factory now running at full blast. 

















LEE Tires 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE - PROOF 





APPLY FOR BOOKLET “L” TO 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, 





PENNA. 


Manufacturers of Rub- 
ber Goods since 1883 


Distributors in all Prin- 
cipal Cities. Look up 
“Lee Tires“ in your 


Telephone Directory. 


TRADE MARK 
i) 
S) 

oe + -” 

SMILES AT 
MILES’* 














Bathe in Running Water 





SH gs 


ULOF 


Adjustable 


The Portable 
Shower 


Instantly adjustable to any height or angle. 
No Downpour Shock—No Splash. A boon 
for women—Fine for the children. 








$925 


Brass 
Bronze 


or 
Nickel 














Portable Electric Lamp 

Just the lamp you have been looking for. HANGS, 

STANDS, CLAMPS, or STICKS Anywhere, 

to Anything, at Any Angle. Concentrates the light 
exactly where you want it. 


At your Dealer or sent direct. TRY TEN DAYS. If unsatisfactory, return and get your money. 


WALLACE NOVELTY CO., Suite R, 22 East 41st St., New York 


Agents—Easy Work, Nice Profit. Write today for Catalogue and Terms. 
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Jouns 2 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


J-% Responsibility doesn't wait 
for a "kick", 






but looks up your 
COVERS roof to seo it's right 


THE CONTINENT Jftehom 
Green Bay, Wis. 


The number of J-M Roofs this con- 
tractor has put on in Green Bay 
shows that folks believe what he 
says about 


BIVIROFING 
= Responsibility 






Fire and weather- 
roof, last forever. 
ighter than slate. 

Mottled Brown, 


ray an Red 
—highly artistic. 
J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing 
Weather-proof 
protects b gains 
— 
ing. Unequalled 
wood sheathing 
and for all slope 


roofs. First cost 
only cost. 


J-M Asbestos 
Built-up Roofing 
A monolithic 
structure, perma- 
nent, and protects 
against fire, Light- 










J-M - Responsibility is a Johns- 
Manville business principle. 


The practical application of this principle 
to you and to your J-M Roof is provided in 
a new feature of our service known as 


J-M Roof Registration 


When you register your J-M Roof with us you say: 
‘Here is my roof; look after it for me.’ e can— 
and ‘will—do just exactly that; for there are enough 
of us to do it. We cover the continent. 

Youdo your part when you take J-M Roofingson our word that 
they are the best and most economical roofings you can buy. 


Our part is to see that J-M Roofings give complete satisfaction 
—that they give the Full Service they are meant to give. 
Register your J-M Roof with us and J-M Responsibility, 
backed up by financial stability and highest commercial 
character, will assure you permanent satisfaction. 


ro. * The imper- 
shable flat roof. 


J-M Regal 
Ready Roofing 
Best of ‘‘Rubber 
Type’' ready roof- 
ings. Excellent for 
general roofing 


J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined 


—— and approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
J-M Roofings oratories under the direction of the 

for Every National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Requirement Write us about the building you wish to roof. Our roofin: 


experience goes back fifty years, on all kinds of buildings, an 
we can advise you to your advantage. We will also send you 
Roofing Literature of value. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY 
















Akron Boston Columbus Duluth Kansas City M St. Paul Toledo 
Albany Buffalo Dallas Galveston Los Angeles Newark we Salt Lake City Washington 
Atlanta Chicago Dayton Houghton Louisville New Orleans Portland San Francisco Wilkes-Barre 
Baltimore Cincinnati Denver Houston Memphis New York Rochester Seattle) Youngstown 


Birmingham Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha St. Louis Syracuse 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver 3128 








White for List of Inventions 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. 





WANTED IDEA 


EVERYDAY 4 Votome of beautifa! 





LIFE IN pat ng. Arie Sinie || Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 
THE txplanatory text’. ‘Three || VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.,759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
rominent artists made the : 





HOLY LAND autiful drawin % and 

De. dames Moll. A pee 

. yon the interes ing ext. 

FUNK &WAGNALIS COMPANY Large octavo, cloth, $250 
NEW YORK net; by mail, $2.72. 














The STORY 


of the 


HEAVENS 


By Sir Robert S. Ball, M.A., LL.D. 


Late Director of the Cambridge Observatory and recognized 
as the world's leading astronomer. 

Sir Robert would initiate the general public into 
the mysteries of the heavens. He tells a wondrous 
story of boundless interest about things of exquisite 
beauty. A reading of the work leads to the contem- 
plation of grand phenomena in_ nature, and great 
achievements of human genius. rge octavo, cloth; 
profusely illustrated ; 580 pages. 
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. t Costs You Nothin, what we off 
$3.50 net; average carriage charges, 20c gad a cok yy i You wll be astonjohed’ and 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave, New York you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 
L —_ MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K.172, CHICAGO, ILL. 








that ‘‘Billy Sunday’s methods ar 


© 9S per 
cent. good and 5 per cent. bad: and when 
the bad part is taken by itself and put in 


cold type, it is certainly very bad. But 
taken as it is spoken, I suppose it j 


s endur- 
able.” But the good of Billy Sunday is s9 
‘‘wonderfully good that we thin}. because 
of it he should have the support of the 
churches.” 

So also The Baptist Standard Chicago) 
believes in Billy Sunday ‘‘in spite of some 


serious limitations, because he is absolutely 
genuine,” and it adds that he is “ 
Chicago.” The editor of The Pa. fic Bap 
tist (MeMinnville, Oregon) writes that as 
he has never heard Billy Sunday speak he is 
“not competent to judge of his manner. 
isms.”’ Yet from the fruits of his meetings 
he should consider him ‘‘one of the most 
commendable preachers of our generation,” 
and this commentator adds: “If on hearing 
him, I should be repelled by his manner and 
method, criticism would ill befit me until 
could do better work by preferable means.” 
Yet another journal of this persuasion, The 
Baptist Teacher (Philadelphia), remarks 
that after Mr. Sunday’s ‘‘ whirlwind cam- 
paign in religion” in that city there followed 
“a strong movement toward church mem- 
bership.”’ But this journal adds that while 
“religion has been made a subject of easy 
speech, the abiding and spiritual value of 
the work is yet to be tested.”’ On this point 
The Teacher observes that ‘‘the best people 
of the city are about equally divided in 
their opinions.” 

If the good Billy Sunday effects eventu- 
ally proves to be merely transitory, that is 
not his fault, we are reminded by the Meth- 
odist Epworth League Quarterly (Butler, 
Indiana), which admits that ‘“‘his converts 
may not be taken as far as they should be 
taken, but probably as far as they could be 
in a union meeting such as he holds.” If 
they do not progress further in a spiritual 
sense, ‘‘it is the preachers and their congre- 
gations who are to blame.” Both The 
Western Christian Advocate (Methodist, 
Cincinnati) and The Southern Christian 
Advocate (Methodist, Anderson, South 
Carolina) are agreed that whatever criti- 
cism may be leveled against Mr. Sunday 
must be measured against his Christian 
efficiency. ‘‘Our conclusion,” 
Western Christian Advocate, ‘‘is that what- 
ever the personal views any editor may have 
in regard to matters of taste and diction in 
Mr. Sunday, these should not weigh against 
the general, almost universal, testimony of 
the extensive and far-enduring reform and 
religious impressions being made by his 
campaigns in various cities.”’ 

This encomium is practically indorsed by 
The Southern Christian Advocate with the 
reservation that Mr. Sunday ‘‘could omit 
some of his expressions to advantage.” The 
editor of The Wesleyan Methodist (Syracuse, 
New York), however, takes no note in the 
present opinion of Mr. Sunday’s idiosyn- 
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erasies of speech and action in the pulpit; 
and altlio he believes “the Lord has raised 
him up to administer a timely rebuke to 
higher criticism and modern infidelity in 
the Church,” he thinks that while sincere, 
the evangelist is not always “consistent.” 
Again, we hear from the St. Louis Christian 
Advocatc (Methodist) a different phase of 
qualified approval when it says that it 
“rejoices in whatever of good may result 
from any individual or any effort in the 
‘Christian Endeavor,’ and equally depre- 
cates any accompanying or resulting evil.” 
The editor of this journal informs us that he 
has not heard Mr. Sunday, and most likely 
never will, and so he prefers to express no 
opinion as to the evangelist’s merits or 
methods. A more direct statement comes 
from the New Orleans Christian Advocate 
(Methodist), whose editor writes: 


“Tt is my conviction that Billy Sunday is 
a true man of God who is doing a great 
work. This does not mea* that he does 
everything just as I should prefer, but 
there is so much good in his ministry that 
to fasten upon its objectionable features 
and magnify them is like fixing one’s eyes 
on the spots of the sun and refusing to see 
its golden light. Mr. Sunday’s theology is 
Scriptural; his stand against worldliness and 
allforms of sin is uncompromising. ... We 
think it probable that the value of the sen- 
sational features of Mr. Sunday’s ministry 
is largely overestimated, and that the true 
elements of his success consist chiefly’ in 
things apart from them.” 


God is using Billy Sunday to do a work 
which the regular ministry can not do, 
thinks the editor of the Raleigh (North 
Carolina) Christian Advocate (Methodist 
Episcopal), but points out that ‘‘if ever 
the warning ‘Beware of imitations’ was 
appropriate,’ it is in this case. Despite the 
permanent help that Mr. Sunday affords 
many of his congregation, this writer can 
not overlook the fact that ‘‘he uses many 
expressions which to me are sacrilegious; 
the most sacred things he puts into the 
most flippant language, and this must in 
some measure accentuate the spirit of ir- 
reverence which is already a crying sin of 
the age.” Similarly the editor of the Nash- 
ville Christian Advocate (Methodist Epis- 
copal) believes that ‘‘the time for doubting 
Billy Sunday is accomplishing great good is 
in the past’’; nevertheless he adds with em- 
phatic conviction that the methods of the 
evangelist ‘‘should be employed by him 
alone,” and that he has no wish ‘“‘to see 
some of them in general use.” 

This feeling is exprest also by the Atlanta 
Christian Advocate (Methodist Episcopal), 
which wonders ‘‘what new sensationalism 
professional evangelism will next evolve to 
keep it going,” and it adds: ‘Churches 
must prepare for his coming and conserve 
what of good comes of his meetings. Why, 
then, do not the churches do the work 
Without this sensationalism and heavy 
financial cost? Sunday’s methods do harm 
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Could Miss Tarbell say this 


of your factory? 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


iss Ipa M. TARBELL, the 
noted industrial inves- 
tigator, visited the Pilgrim 
Laundry in Brooklyn—one of 
the many progressive plants 
painted with Rice’s Gloss 
Mill-White. In the course of 
an article in the American 
Magazine, she said: 
“Within, it is a thing of gloss 
and white paint. Strength, 
sanitation, air, light, proof 
against fire—these seem to 
have been the main ideas in 
designing the building. The 
result is a structure which in 
certain fundamentals to good 
health goes farther than any 
public building—theatre, 

church, office, shop—that I 

personally have seen.” 

The cheerful brightness of 
the Pilgrim Laundry is due 
largely to the fact that the 
ceilings and walls are covered 
with Rice’s Gloss Mill-White. 
In over 3,000 other factories 
throughout the country this 
glossy, tile-like interior finish 
is used. 


It increases daylight 19% 


Courtesy of American Magazine 


to 36%; it helps employees 
turn out more and better 
work; it is highly sanitary 
because it is washable. Be- 
sides all these advantages, it 
saves you money by making 
repainting less frequent. By 
the “Rice Method,”’ it can be ap- 


plied over old cold-water paint. 


The success of Rice’s has 
been so marked that many 
imitations have sprung up. 
These, without exception, are 
allvarnish paints. Rice’s isan 
oil paint, made by aspecialpro- 
cess over which we have ex- 
clusive control; yet it does not 
yellow like ordinary oil paint. 


The tremendous advan- 
tages of this process enable us 
to guarantee that Rice’s will 
remain white longer than any 
other gloss paint, applied at 
the same time and under the 
same conditions. It is also 
guaranteed not to crack or 
scale. Write for the terms of 
this guarantee, under which 
you cannot lose. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘More Light’’ and Sample Board. 





On concrete 
surfaces 

On inside concrete, 
Rice’s Granolith makes 
the best possible primer 
for a second coat of 
Rice’s Gloss Mill-White 
—giving a tile-like en- 
amel finish at no more 
expense than lead and 
oil paint. 


Rice’s Granolith 








29 DUDLEY ST., 





RICES 


MILL-WHITE 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINTCO. j €* 70,000 Sauare 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Sold direct 
from factory 

Sold direct from 
our factory in bar- 
relscontaining suf- 
ficient paint to cov- 





feet—one coat. 
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Special Lunch 

am Bottle Vacuum Food Jar 4171 Pat See ee $3. 50 Vacuum Bottle Vacuum Bottle 
ast “Pint wi} sil. "Pint “yy 4272 Quart Size 5.00 81 Pint +}. 33 71 Pint $1.25 
852 Quart 4.00 812 Quart 3.00 82 Quart 2 72 Quart 2:25 


UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Specialties 


For home and outdoor use. Warranted to keep liquids and solid food ice cold 
for three days or steaming hot for twenty-four hours. Among the distinct im- 
provements found in UNIVERSAL Bottles, Carafes, Jars, etc., is the patented 
spring steel shock absorber which greatly reduces the possibility of breakage, 
and a method of construction which does away with all unsanitary features. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 


Racy 


MN, sea 


789 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 
Motor Luncheon Set 262 $45.00 
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Vacuum. Tankard 
842 Quart $6. 
WHAT TO SAY 


CONVERSATIO AND HOW TO SAY IT 


by. Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 
book on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 
Rony felicitéus quotations. Cloth, 75c net; by mail 83c. 


FUNK  WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





German Dictionary 
me ee ee 
English-German 
one: ocabularies) 


Cassell’s New 
French ee agi 
one 


rench 
(Two = abularies) 


Cassell’s 
Latin Dictionary 
Latin-English 


and English-Latin 
(Two Vocabularies) 


Thess three vglemen —_ oe 
you how to find the Englis 
equivalents of French,German —— ) A 
and Latin words. te > Ne toh 

And vice versa, how to find the “~ di o 
French, German or Latin equiva- ndex 
lents of English words. 

low to spell, pronounce, syllabicate, ete. How to con- 

Jugate the variousforeign verbs. How totranslate Amer- 
ican coins, weights and measures into their German 
equivalents, etc., and vice versa. They contain lists of 

proper names, geographical names, &nd various other 
ae data. fi 1.50per volume ; with Patent Thumb- 
Notch Index, 50 cents extra. Average carriage 
charges, 16 cents per volume. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
































Do You Believe That ? 


*‘Our Whole System of Society is @ 
Rotten From Top to Bottom and 

the Social Environment is the Worst 
That the World has Ever Seen’’? 


So says ‘our greatest living scientist—co- 
discoverer with Charlies Darwin of the 
theory of evolution— 


in his new book 


Social Environment 
and Moral Progress 


By DR. ALFRED RUSSEL sk 


Author of ‘Darwinism.’ **Man's Place in the 
GSeu- Etc. 


“One of the most fruitful and suggestive of recent works. 
It is a study on the one hand of the moral character and 
intellectual capacity of man, and upod the other of modern 
society as affecting man’s moral and intellectual progress...A 
remarkably stimulating examination of the life of mankind.’’ 
—The Springfield Republican (Mass.). 


“He recalls to our minds, with stinging, uncontrovertible 
logic, all the social, political, and economic wrongs and in- 
justices from which we suffer today. After treating of moral- 
ity in general, and of character as a permanent attribute of 
humanity, he devotes a chapter to environment during the 
nineteenth century, tracing the gradual urbanization of life in 
civilized countries, the drift from . country to crowded city, 
— the ills of ‘hectic industrialism’.’"— Review of 

fevie’ 


“His book is bound to be an epoch making one, a towering 
landmark in a vast expanse of literature upon this burning 
subject.” "—Record of Christian Work. 

“ The author's position as co-discoverer with Darwin of one 
of the most_ momentous theories in the history of thought, -his 
venerable age. his wide scientific knowledge, and deep philo- 
sophic insight. lend to his utterances‘an authority such as could 
be claimed by no other living writer....1t comes with an 
authority too high to be impugned ; it conveys &@ message of too 
grave import to be ignored. Not to read and earnestly ponder 
~— > is little short of a sin against the future.’ 
—Tne 


12mo, Cloth. 181 pp. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.33 


FUNK & WAGNALLS- reper ed 
354-360 Fourth Avenue - New York 














and some good.” A rather mo ‘Liberal 
qualification, however, proceed: m the 
California Christian Advocate (\; hodist, 
San Francisco), which thus ans» +s oy 
question as to whether “we no 4 Billy 
Sunday”’ 

“It appears to be pretty well ex lished 
by pragmatical reasoning that w: It is 
easy to admit that ‘pity ’tis true.’ 
Billy Sunday corresponds to yellow 


journal in the newspaper world which 
there is so much to condemn, but 1 mat- 
ter of fact it has startled many p«: » le into 
reading and thinking, which is always bet- 
ter than stagnation and ignorance. By the 
means of large type the attempt is made to 
shout through the eye to a dui: 


earer, 
Many people do not need the yelloy journal 
to make them read, as they do not iced the 
rag-doll and the crude pictures of :!ie kins 
dergarten to awaken interest. Bui it is a 


fact that children do. By and by thoy will 
put away childish things, but wil! always 
remember with pleasure the kind: "garten 
days. Unfortunately, many people who 
seem otherwise are simply children in many 
things. If you attempt to deal with them 
as grown-ups, you will fail, but as the dig- 
nified kindergarten teacher gets down on 
the floor with the little children and plays 
with them in order to educate them and 
lift them up, so it seems that Billy Sunday 
is playing the kindergartner’s act with 
thousands and thousands of people. We: 
are surprized that there are so many.” 

That Mr. Sunday is ‘‘sometimes coarse 
and vulgar’ is granted by the Pittsburg 
Presbyterian Banner, which asks us never- 
theless to consider these defects as “‘flies in 
his ointment” and ‘“‘take him as he is and 
for what he does.’”’ Judge by his fruits 
this man, who is ‘‘so terribly in earnest to 
save men,’’ The Banner counsels, and adds 
that while it ‘‘ would be glad to see his locks 
trimmed, at the same time it would be 
afraid of cutting them too close and smooth, 
lest with them he lose his strength.’”’ And 
the Presbyterian Christian Observer, of 
Louisville, ‘‘ without commending his meth- 
ods as adapted to the use of all ministers, 
would not be found among those who con- 
demn Mr. Sunday and his work lest it be 
found ‘fighting against God.’’’ On the 
other hand, the Philadelphia Presbyterian 
has no objection to Mr. Sunday’s expres- 
sion of ‘‘the purest, plainest truth put in 
the most piercing, pungent way,’’ because 
in our time “toleration has been carried to 
such an extreme that it has ceased to be a 
virtue and has become the vice of indorse- 
ment by indifference.” Of course some of 
Mr. Sunday’s forms are “objectionable,” 
this journal admits; but his method is ef- 
fective. What concerns it more is that the 
evangelist’s revivals, to be lasting and 
thorough in their efficacy, will need to be 
followed by the constructive work of ‘‘the 
most systematic instruction in the Word of 
God.’’ 

In this connection there occurs naturally 
the sentiment of The Cumberland Presby- 
terian Banner (Tullahoma, Tennessee), that 
the question is not the methods of Mr 
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Sunday, but the fruits of his work, on which 
point the editor seems to have some doubt. 
“JT am suspicious,” he confesses, ‘that 
there is ‘oo much Billy Sunday. That over- 
shadows the work of divine grace through 
the blocd of Jesus Christ, that is alone per- 
manent. The danger is apostasy that fol- 
lows the superficial.”” A most interesting 
example of the qualified verdict on Mr. 
Sunday proceeds from The Advance (Con- 
gregationalist, Chicago), which writes as 
follows: 

The Advance has followed the career of 
Mr. Sunday with much care and interest. 
His religious life began in Chicago, and the 
men with whom he was associated in the 
beginnin gs of his Christian work are well 
known to the editors. We have investi- 
gated his work and its results in many 
cities. 

“The Advance strongly objects to many 
of his methods. He has serious faults, 
which are not negative virtues and which 
mar the suecess attending his work. . . 
But notwithstanding these facts, which we 
wish were otherwise, The Advance believes 
that Mr. Sunday is an honest man, a sin- 
eere Christian, and an effective force for 
righteousness. This paper will support 
him during the Chicago meetings, and will 
not, during the meetings, permit any cap- 
tious criticism of him, which might injure 
the work, to find expression through its 
columns.” 


The same tribute to the evangelist’s sin- 
cerity is freely offered by The Christian 
Statesman (Chris. Ref., Pittsburg), which, 
however, objects to ‘‘the inaccurate pub- 
lished lists of ‘converts,’ to his patronage of 
secret orders, to his acceptance of large 
sums of money, and to his occasional travel 
on the Lord’s Day.” Yet an editor of this 
journal who served on the campaign com- 
mittee when Mr. Sunday was in Pittsburg 
urges us to “‘pray for him and cooperate 
with him rather than criticize.’ In the 
view of The Christian Courier (Disciples of 
Christ, Dallas), while the systematic pro- 
cedure of Mr. Sunday’s campaign is a les- 
son to all evangelists, his preaching is ‘‘a 
serious reflection upon a civilization that 
demands such a type of evangelism.”’ And 
there is confirmation of this outlook to be 
found in the remark of the Boston Univer- 
salist Leader that ‘‘ Billy Sunday is an awful 
indictment of the whole Christian ministry, 
which has failed to feed the starving people 
with the Bread of Life.”” This journal adds 
that ‘‘Sunday is the rank weed in the uncul- 
tivated garden; being so rank shows that 
the soil isgood, but the gardener is incom- 
petent or lazy—or both.” 

The Christian Workers’ Magazine (Inter- 
denominational, Chicago) ‘‘deplores some 
of Mr. Sunday’s methods as reported in the 
press, and is unable to harmonize them with 
its conception of evangelism; but their 
‘value and suitability,’ as employed by 
him, are vouched for by wise and godly 
men and women who have gone through 
his campaigns, to whose judgment it sub- 
mits.’ We read further that ‘‘there is 
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Armco Iron was 
used in the con- 
tainer or receiver 
" this gas hold- 





1o1r by the 
Riter Conley 
Manufactur- 
ing Co. for 
the Minnea- 
polis Gas 
Light Com- 
pany. 





A Lot More 


than rust-resistance recom- 
mends Armco-American Ingot- 
Iron for such products as these. 
Workability as well as rust-resist- 
ance makes Armco Iron the econom- 
ical metal for Gas Holders. Then, too, 
Armco takes and holds the: paint far 
better than steel—a very important 
item in the cost of maintenance. 
The ease of forming, the cer- 
tainty of a superior coat of 
galvanizing, added to the 
fact that 


ARMCO IRON 
Resists Rust 


led L.O. Koven & Brother, 50 Cliff Street, 
NewYork, to adopt Armco Iron exclusively 
for their high grade Naco Range Boilers. 

Perfect welding (100% of the welds per- 
fect), easy workability, the higher grade 
of galvanizing possible, render Armco 
Iron the material most nearly ideal for 
gasoline underground storage tanks such 
as the one shown here. 


What do you make? 


If it contains sheet metal you can, with inter- 
est and profit, read our book—‘Defeating Rust.”’ 
The coupon will bring it free. Also information as 
to the suitability of Armco Iron for your product. 

If you use products made wholly or partly of 
sheet metal, you should be able to get them of 
Armco Iron from your dealer. If you have diffi- 
culty, please write to us. But don’t put off 
writing for the book. ‘Defeating Rust” will be 
helpful from the day you receive it. Send the 
coupon today. 


The American Rolling Mill Co. 


Licensed Seomaiociatees se under patents granted to 
The International Metal 5 towers Company 


Box 598, Middletown, Ohio 


Branch Offices: Chicago Detroit 
New York Pittsburg St. Louis 














































KovenBrothers Naco 
Boilers are of heavily 
alvanized Armco 
fron, stagger riveted, 
in perfect alignment, 
a etrong and durable 
construction. 


Cleveland 











The trademark 
ARMCO carries 






the assurance that 
iron bearing taat mark 
is manufactured by The 
American Rolling Mill Co., 
with the skill, intelligence and fidelity 

ssociated with its products, and hence can be depended 
ma to possess in the highest degree the merit claimed 
or it 











THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
Box 598, Middletown, Ohio 

Please send me “‘Defeating Rust’’ and also tell 
me why Armco Iron is best for 
Therust-resicting 
power of Armco 
Iron makes it the 
best procurable 
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danger of many copyists following Mr. does DO 
Sunday, but doubtless these will soon ex- Sunday, 21 
} haust themselves.” The Herald of Life doing t 
(Adventist, New Haven) holds that God tho it Peli 
is using Mr. Sunday ‘‘in spite of his erro- that whl 
| neous ideas on theology and his extrav- told har 
| agant mannerisms,” but it suggests that tist Flag 
‘his preaching would 4be improved if it he thini= } 
r contained more of Christ and less of the of the Cro 
devil.” In all probability Mr. Sunday tive Bap 
effects much good, The American Israelite that it has 
(Cincinnati) tells us, ‘“‘by leading to better or his wl 
lives a number of people who are more or and beliey 
less ignorant, or mentally and morally other ik 
weak’; and The Jewish Tribune (Portland, denom: 
Oregon) says that ‘‘those who take religion Columb"'s 
as a matter of belief alone need such a Sunday b 
preacher as Mr. Sunday, while those who that alti 
consider religion as a philosophy would tion ofp! 
" abhor Mr. Sunday’s anties.”” Also it adds has doubt 
WHAT’S THE MATTER that ‘‘as long as Mr. Sunday advocates a resulting, 
WITH THE HOT W ATER? brotherhood of humanity his work for the ane B 
° people who appreciate it is certainly praise- . 
, worthy and apparently popular.” Bantist 
gp nage — for Not on this ground does The Lutheran editor doc 
a hot bat ave Deen (Columbus, Ohio) commend Mr. Sunday, .aien 
upset. but because he preaches ‘‘an inspired Bible Expanded Metal Lath “find sas 
Nobody need complain and a straight Gospel seemingly without net ils of & a oO 
about the lack of hot water fear or favor’’; yet this journal goes on to and that insures walls o . _— 
f say: “‘He deserves to be sharply criticized permanent smoothness. sorslist, 
or the bath has other pur- for his vulgar coarseness in spiritual things. Plaster cracks when it becomes % haem a? 
poses. Just install an The claim to conversions, furthermore, loosened from the lath. Judge & aeons 
counting all who come forward and shake | &3 for yourself how impossible it Sunday - 
AUTOMATIC GAS hands or sign a card, is taking honors under ES is for plaster ever to become fs is echoec 
WATER HEATER false pretenses, for to claim all these as | loosened from “Kno-Burn.” 4 oaphe 
actual conversions is ridiculous. Moreover, A dozen other reasons why tint 
Steaming hot-water at his ee six phen of orp no mat- you should use Kno-Burn ; an 
: : ter how procured, leaves a bad taste in the Metal Lath are explained in % i 
any time bymerely turning mouth of many.”’ An equally close sifting “Practical Homebuilding,” Bi and is . 
the faucet. of the good and bad in Mr. Sunday comes frank treatise on building, from oo. 28 
from The Church Record (Episcopal, Min- the selection of a lot to the a _ 
- This heater is connected peopelin), pues xen the. ovangelist choice of a roof. Contains i al 
: : with sincerity and believes he will be comparative cost figures, floor # 
in the cellar—out of sight tibeesy We neiitle oh ele 7 From 
: g the unthinking plans and photographs. Write oe 
and out of mind. It re- crowd.” This journal also notes that ‘as for it this minute. Eeties 
quires no attention. When an antisaloon force, he is a suecess; but as cand tte ten ciate taaeed -* 
you open any hot water a preacher of Christianity he is an eccle- of mailing and ask for om ’ 
faucet, the operation of a siastical firecracker. He is America’s Rooklet 709 ones 
valve turns on the gas,which religious Puck.” North Western ae . 
Ught.. the ects h 2 OPINIONS WHOLLY ADVERSE ee has = * 
hig t. e water is heate Chicago, Ill. flee bin 
instantly as it passes through Here the sting of qualified opinion be- of the | 
the coils of the heater. comes more in evidence than the honey, so and pra: 
Closing the faucet reverses that we are promptly led over to those his irrev 
the operation and the gas votes that are utterly opposed to Mr. commer 
is extinguished. Sunday and his methods, however toler- | | Go!mg te Make Graduation Presents? which i: 
antly they may voice their objections. ‘ churche 
z Thus we are told by The National Baptist Here is a Book ingly se 
The Automatic Gas Water Union-Review (Louisville) that ‘it is not in | | That Will Make an Inspiring argues ¢ 
Heater is one of the greatest our heart to condemn any man who is doing Graduation Gift. “Tar 
household conveniences of the good. ‘To his own master he standeth or Mr. J. B. Cook, President of the Pacific few per: 
age. Ask your Gas Company ||| falleth.’ But were Jesus to appear among | | $ieamety Company, Temas, Ariz ordered day's 
for particulars. — oe ear oe Nl ort e Best books t ever read ad particu ed 
it is evident that the Sunday pantomimics, arly suitable for graduating presents.” 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS }f | abuse of ministers, and slander of churches || watnnfobeckthat lps young men and So 
ASSOCIATION. would be no part of his- ministry. And Cloth-bound, by mail $1.87. the real 
61 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. whom more than the Master should his | | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK lustif y 
messengers imitate?” Yet this journal The 






























does no’ question the sincerity of Mr. 
Sunday, and even assures us that “he is 
doing 1) cause of morality great good,” 
tho it b-lieves. that ‘his secularization of 
that which is saered and holy is doing un- 
told hars.”” Again the editor of The Bap- 
fist Flay (Fulton, Kentucky) tells us that 
he thini- Mr. Sunday “‘hinders the progress 
of the Cross’’; and Zion’s Advocate (Primi- 
tive Baptist, -Washington) states flatly 
that it has ‘‘no confidence in Billy Sunday 
or his work religiously,’’ and that it fears 
and believes ‘it is not of the Lord.”” An- 
other journal of the Primitive Baptist 
denomination, The Pilgrim’s Banner, of 
Columbs, Georgia, observes that ‘‘Mr. 
Sunday belongs on the baseball field,’’ and 
that altho his methods ‘‘stir this genera- 
tion of pleasure-loving slang devotees,” it 
has doubts of ‘‘axy lacting spiritual good 
resulting, such as will stand the test.’ 

That Billy Sunday is ‘‘a mystery to all 
thinking people,’ is the opinion of The 
Bantist Worker (Granite, Oxlahoma), whose 
editor does not “‘indorse any such methods 
as practised’? by the evangelist, and can 
“find nothing in the Bible to justify such 
erratic conduct in the pulpit.’”’ For all that 
Mr. Sunday is admitted to be ‘‘a great 
moralist,” this critic fears that ‘‘much 
harm comes from such high-pressure tactics 
in revival efforts.”” The belief that Mr. 
Sunday is ‘‘doing more harm than good”’ 
is echoed by The Primitive Monitor and 
Church Advocate (Primitive Baptist, Green- 
field, Indiana); and another editor of this 
denomination, who conducts The Gospel 
Messenger (Williamston, North Carolina), 
and is an authority on the Church’s prin- 
ciples, says that ‘‘of the 100,000 Primitive 
Baptists in the United States he is sure that 
not one at all approves of the methods of 
William Ashley Sunday.”’ 

From the Boston Congregationalist and 
Christian World we hear that between the 
great good and the great harm Billy Sun- 
day is doing, ‘‘it is impossible to strike a 
balance’; while it is confident that ‘‘if 
reason holds, the craze for him is bound to 
pass.” This journal admits that the evan- 
gelist is “‘a. phenomenon,” and particular- 
izes him as one who, “ignorant apparently 
of the Gospel, preaches largely invective 
and prays outrageously; is monumental in 
his irreverence and spectacular, coarse, and 
commercial in his methods.’’ The Pacific, 
which is the organ of the Congregational 
churches on the Pacific Coast, is correspond- 
ingly severe in its judgment, and the editor 
argues as follows: 


“Tam of the opinion that there are very 
few persons who would hold up Billy Sun- 
day’s style of speech as something for the 
young men and young women of the land 
to take as a pattern. Until we are ready to 
do that, and also to take such utterance 
into our homes and pulpits as ‘good coin of 
the realm,’ I am unable to see how we can 
justify Mr. Sunday in their use. 

“They win some converts, no doubt. It 
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270 Jeans Gid—and treo 
Sill a Comfortable Home 4 


dantly available today, as it 


appreciate an opportunity of 
Send today for our fre 
Bumpine.’’ It is beautifully 
and practical information for 
plate building, please send u 
when writing for booklet. 





Representing 

| The Northern Pine Manufacturers 

| Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated 

White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 








every line there is one product that is 
recognized as pre-eminent. Among woods 
for home-building this position has for three 
centuries been accorded to 


WHITE PINE 


Despite an impression of its scarcity, White Pine is still abun- 


desired. If your lumber dealer is unable to supply it, we would | 
‘being helpful .o you in securing it. 


Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, | 
1621 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





The Fairbanks House at Dedham, Mass. 
Built of White Pine in 1636. 
Excepting the shell and adobe 
houses of Florida and California, 
the oldest house 

now standing in America. 


always has been, .n any quantity 


e booklet «*Wuire Pine 1n Home- 
illustrated, and has much interesting 
the home-builder. If you contem- 
s the name of your lumber dealer 


House of Mr.Chas.H. Ruston, Jr., 
Lawrence Park, N.Y. 
Bates £3 How, Architects, 
New York City. 



















































Send at once for White Frost 

@ catalog, and see how much 

better refrigerator you can buy 

direct from the factory. Many 

sizes and styles, all priced in your 

+» favor. Easy payment plan. 
’ 


7 SANITARY t 
Beautiful—economical. Saves 
its price in cost of ice. Round 
metal body, snowy - white. 
No dirt-catching corners. Revolving 
shelves. Cork-cushioned door and 
cover. Porcelain drinking reser- 
voir. Nickel trimmings. 25 year 
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Just Published 


Modern 
TENNIS 


By P. A. Vaile, International Au- 
thority on Golf and Tennis. With an 
Introduction by Max Decugis, the 
famous French player. 


Mr. Vaile is a master in the technique 
of the game. In this thorough volume he 
deals with every stroke and drive of the 
game, He illustrates his instructions with instantaneous 
photesraphe of great players in action: McLoughlin— 

rookes—Wilding—Williams—Bundy—T. R. Pell, etc. 

For American tennis enthusiasts special interest at- 
taches to his chapter on “‘How America May Regain the 
Davis Cup.” rge 12mo, cloth. Profusely illustrated, 
$2.00 net; by mail $2.16. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Cut Your Sock 
Bill In Two 


You can get good socks 
at the price of a collar. 


And you will be sur- 
prised to find that these 
money-saving socks are 
also unusually satisfac- 
tory in comfort and wear. 


The reason is that 
Ipswich 1650 Socks are 
SOFT KNiT—forming 
a cushicn that comforts 
your ccrns and that 
doesn’t cut nor break 
through as soon as harsh, 
hard, or shiny yarns. 


They are made of the 
best cotton, with abso- 
lutely fast dyes, in the 
oldest and one of the 
largest hosiery mills of 
the country. 





N21650 
IPSWICH 15¢ 


SOCKS 


Guaranteed 


If your dealer cannot supply No. 
1650 Ipswich ‘Socks, send 25c for 2 
pairs, or $1.50 for a dozen; state 
size, color; also please give name of 
dealer where you buy hosiery. 


If Ipswich Socks fail to give good 
service, return them to us with deal- 
er’s name and we will replace them 
or refund your money, as you prefer. 








sWic 








tase Ipswich Mills, 18 Union Street, Ipswich, Mass. 


Founded 1822 




















MA. your porch the family gathering 
place this summer—a shady, secluded 
out-door living room, dining room, play 
room for the children and an ideal sleep- 
ing porch, by equipping it with 


.U. 8. Pat. OFF, 4 


PORCH SHAD 


They let in light and air, yet exclude sun- 
shine. Inexpensive, durable, beautifully 
colored. § AEROLUX Splint Fabric Awnings 
- make your rooms seven degrees 
cooler. They keep out the heat 
and glare of the sun, yet afford 
perfect ventilation— do not ab- 
sorb and hold heat like canvas. 
Beautifully illustrated catalog on 





request. ~ 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
442 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 














Weighs only 
Half an Ounce 


No needless material goes into this 
OPEN TRIANGLE garter. This 
means COMFORT without bulk, 
STRENGTH without weight, and 
constant sock SMOOTHNESS, 


If yourdealeris out, 

we'll send sample 

pair, postpaid: sin- 

gle grip, mercerized, 

si Cc; silk, soc; dou- 

Double ble grip, mercer- 
Grip ized, 35c; silk, soc. 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston, Mass. 














is believed widely that the torrents of oaths 
hurled by some of the generals in cur Civil 
War at. panic-stricken retreatins soldiers 
saved the day on some battle-fields. But] 


can not commend the swearing. Neither 
can I commend Mr. Sunday’s ex: ressions 
and methods simply because the; ring re- 
sults. The fact that many who ar: shocked 
by his words, when taken out of th setting 
and printed, approve and apologize ‘or them 
when heard falling from his lips, i; sugges. 
tive of what psychologists tell us bout the 
mass consciousness of crowds—cach indi- 
vidual becoming oversuggestible, and each 
thinking less intelligently and le reliably 


than he would by himself. 
“I commend the Salvation Army. But 


when we take up Billy Sunday as «hurches 
are taking him up, we give all his »]ang and 
buffoonery and antiquated theolo.y quite 
a different right of way than we have ever 


given the Salvation Army, or any unlet- 
tered men whom God has honored as soul- 
winners. ; 

‘At one of his meetings in Philadelphia, 
after Mr. Sunday had indulged in words 
which. were shocking to some of his hearers, 
he remarked that he had in reserve that 
which was much worse, but that he had 
learned that ‘it didn’t go,’ and so refrained, 
He could cut out some more of the objec- 
tionable and remain as effective, despite 
the fact that he doesn’t believe it.’’ 


Rather more scathing a denunciation of 
Mr. Sunday is exprest by the editor of 
Christian Men (Disciples of Christ, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri), who considers him “a 
zealous, misguided, sensational exhorter, 
sincerely striving to contribute to the lives 
and welfare of mankind for a money con- 
sideration, much as an actor on the stage.” 
But his zeal has been ‘‘damaging to evan- 
gelism”’ in general, adds this critic, who 
does not think that Billy Sunday would 
continue thirty days without the business 
organization that makes his campaigns 
‘‘financial successes.” Nevertheless, the 
thoroughness of many of his conversions is 
not questioned, altho the writer tells us 
that ‘‘his influence on the lives of men is 
greatly overestimated.’’ But what is most 
resented are Mr. Sunday’s criticisms of the 
Church and the ministry, which are pro- 
nounced to be ‘‘a grave injustice to the 
men who have done more good, many of 
them, in the world than a hundred Billy 
Sundays could possibly do in a hundred 
years’’; and this commentator concludes 
that ‘“‘if Billy Sunday will add more Christ 
to his preaching and discontinue some of 
his other practises, including that of the 
money lust, he will command more of our 
consideration.”” The solicitation that there 
should be more of Christ in the evangelist’s 
propaganda is suggested also by The Chris- 
tian Century (Undenominational, Chicago), 
which does not blame Mr. Sunday so much 
as the conditions that have produced him. 
We are reminded by this journal that he 
lives in a day ‘“‘when religion has become 
institutionalized. Lacking a great truth to 
propagate, it propagates its institution; and 
it uses excitement and hypnotism and sen- 
sation and the confusion of swaying crowds 
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to gath individuals in.”” But ‘‘disillusion- 
ment a ‘0 the abiding value of the results 
gained | y such methods” is at hand, we are 


told, an’ ‘‘ the feeling is deepening that the 
Chureh -hould go back to Jesus again, re- 
jearn his inner secret, and quietly practise it 


and teu) it toall men.” A non-sectarian 
publica ‘on, Unity (Chicago), disfavors Mr. 
Sunday - methods by inference and point- 
edly sujects him to the acid test of the- 


ology Wien it says: 


“The question of the legitimacy of Billy 
Sunday divides itself into two fundamental 


tests—namely, the matter and the manner. 
Are there such a God, such a devil, such a 
Christ, such a sulfurous hell, and such an 


unattractive and selfish heaven as Sunday 
describes? Are Channing, Theodore Park- 
er, Edward Everett Hale, and such men as 
they represent, doomed everlastingly to 
Sunday's damnation? 

“Only those who sincerely believe in the 
lurid thoology of Billy Sunday can honestly 
indorse what to them is arrogant irrever- 
ence, flagrant nonsense, allied to the vicious 
logic which Jesus condemned as ‘Phari- 
seeism’ and the Protestants condemn as 
‘Jesuitism.’ 

“If Sunday’s theology is true, are his 
methods, shot through and through with 
coarseness, profanity, and irreverence, jus- 
tified? Is there no connection between 
clean speech and clean morals, high be- 
havior and noble living, good manners and 
good morals?”’ 


The ‘‘spasmodie and hysterical’? cam- 
paigns of Mr. Sunday, says The New- 
Church Messenger (Swedenborgian, Chi- 
cago), do more harm than good, because 
they ‘‘grow out of wrong conceptians of the 


. divine character and of a heavenly life”; and 


it explains that ‘‘man does not attain to 
heaven by an act of immediate divine 
mercy, but by the attainment of a Christian 
character.” From The Living Church 
(Episcopal,, Milwaukee) comes the concise 
verdict that ‘‘so much that is questionable 
or worse in regard to the methods of Billy 
Sunday has been reported, apparently on 
excellent authority, that. we feel unable to 
grant indorsement to him or to his meth- 
ods”; and the editor of The Spirit of Mis- 
sions (Episcopal, New York) writes: 


“The most I can say is that Mr. Sunday 
and his methods, as they are depicted in 
the newspapers (please recognize that this 
isa wide reservation), are out of harmony 
with and offensive to my personal religious 
feelings and those of the Church I have the 
honor to serve. That Mr. Sunday has 
roused and stimulated the religious aspira- 
tis of many who were careless and 
hardened in sin I think can not be doubted. 
1 can well believe that he has rescued 
‘brands from the burning,’ but I am also 
compelled to believe that he has kindled 
many fires which have done harm rather 
than good. Irreverent speech, crude the- 
dlogy, and the methods of a mountebank, 
when presented as the exemplification of 
religion, must inevitably be injurious to 
Many. Friends of Mr. Sunday have as- 
sured me that he is blasting the granite 
ledges of case-hardened sin, and must, 
therefore, use dynamite, but when he ex- 
plodes dynamite in my parlor he is ecrtain 
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A lather that rea 
soothes your face 


Most men look on their shaving soaps 
in a rather adventurous spirit—they. will 
try anything once, whether powder, 
paste.or stick. 

But when they come to Resinol Shav- 
ing Stick they generally. stop—or come 
back if*some ingenious box or clever ad- 
vertisement does tempt them afield. 

Its lather is really exceptional—a thick, 
creamy foam that dries slowly and thor- 
oughly softens the stubbornest beard. 

Its slight fragrance is carefully chosen to 
please the discriminating man who objects 
to soaps which leave any perfume or 
**barber-shop’’ odor on his face. 

But, best of all, Resinol Shaving Stick 
contains just enough of that soothing, 


Resinol 





healing Resinol medication* to prevent all 
tense, smarting after-effects and to leave f 
the skin comfortable, refreshed and free | 
from shaving-rashes. 

Men who are in the habit of using some 
application after shaving usually find that 
Resinol Shaving Stick makes this needless. 

Resinol Shaving Stick is not an experiment 
—jit has been sold by first-class druggists for 
many years. If your druggist does not carry it, 
send his name to Dept. 3-B, Resinol, Baltimore, 
Md., and we will mail you atrial size Resino! , 
Shaving Stick—enough for twenty better shaves. 4 


*This Resinol medication has been prescribed 
by physicians for twenty years, in Resinol 
Ointment, to heal skin affections, and is widely 
used by careful women, in Resinol Soap, to 
keep the complexion clear and the skin free 
from irritations. 







































YOU CAN SLEEP after sunrise, on your 
a4 porch. or camping, if you wear a 
It fits comfortably over the eyes, 
BT ar fall off, and-induces as wellas pro- 
longs sleep.. Postpaid-for 25 cts. 5 for $1 .00. 

or batteries. Superb construction. 12- 


GHT MF .» 3 Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
inch blades. Adjustable roller bearing. pe <€0., 3 a 


Reliable. A proved comfort. Prompt 
ree: Keep Cool ‘ IGH i THE - WORLD 





Runs on Alcohol 


— 
at cost of less than 34 cent an hour, 
anywhere, without électricity, springs 





















Write for price and free cireular By Evwin Arnotp 

















Lake Breeze Motor, 111 N. Jefferson St., Chicago Cloth, deckle edges, $1.75 ; paper cover, so cts. 


Save ‘Your Old Tires 


For over three years European motorists have been 
getting from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of their tires 
by * Romana soling’’ them with Steel Studded Treads. 

In eight months 20,000 American motorists 
have followed their example and are saving 
$50 to $200 a year in tire expense. 

without de- 
We ship on approval peso orcc5 
express and allow you to be the judge. 
Durable Treads double the life of your tires 
and are sold undera signed guarantee for 
5,000 miles without puncture. Applied 
in your own garage in thirty minutes. 
offered to motorists 
Special Discoun in new territory on 
first shipment direct from factory. A post- 
al will get full information and sample within 
aweek. State size of tires. Don’t wait— 
write today. Address the nearest office. 
The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. | 
Dept. FA27, Box 228, Chicago, x3 
627A Tread ding, Denver, C 
Suite 276A; 162 West 34th Street, New York 


















e The Key To Success 
@, Stop forgetting 


Increase Your Efficiency 
The secret of business and social suc- 
cess is the ability toremember. I can 
make your mind aninfallibleclassified 
index from which you can instantly 
select thoughts, facts, figures, names, 
faces. Enables you to concentrate, 
develop self-control, overcome bash- 
fulness, think on your feet, address 
an audience. Easy. Simple. The 
result of 20 years’ experience in de- 
veloping memories of thousands of 4 
students. Write ay for copy of q 
my book “How to Remember” and 
Copyrighted Intensely Interesting 
Memory Test . also how to ob- 
tain FREE cope S of miy book “How 
to Speak in Pu 

























































Dickeos School of Memory, 754 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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emblems. 


when you buy. 


genuine. 
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TUDY this box.. It’s the container of a pair of popu- 
lar PARIS GARTERS. The kneeling figures and the 
phrase.‘‘No metal can touch you” are PARIS GARTER 
The more familiar you are with: this box, 
the easier it will be for you to select the best garters 


Men who wear PARIS GARTERS know why it is important to get the. 
They know how long these garters wear,. how securely 
they stay fastened and how evenly and neatly they hold up the socks 


25 and 50 cents 
A. Stein & Co. 


Maters Children’s HICKORY Garters 


1 PARIS 
i GARTERS 


No metal 
can touch you 

























The most costly furniture in a library can 
never compensate for the absence of a Standard 





Dictionary. 
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Polish Your Car With 

It cleans, polishes and finishes in one operation. 

It will keep the body, hood and fenders of new 

cars bright and good looking for an indefinite 


time—and will make old cars look as wellasa 
coat of paint and varnish. 


Does Not Gather Dust 


ohnson’s Prepared Wax imparts a perfectly 
om dry, glasslike finish that cannot collect 
t forms a thin, protecting film over the 
varnish—greatly prmonaing its life. It pre- 


vents checking up small 
scratches and : 
“Sheds Water Like a Duck’s Back” 


There are dozens of uses for Johnson’s P ‘ 
Wax—you will find it splendid as a polish for 
Floors Pianos 
Linoleum Furniture 
Woodwork Leather Goods 
Desks, Golf Clubs, Gun Stocks, etc. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives perfect results 
over any finish—varnish, shellac or oil. 
For 10c we will send you postpaid enough Wax 
for polishing an cotunailes SS sinans Goveral 
pieces of furniture or a small floor. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LD Racine, Wis. 


















WHEN you were a child there 
was no scientifically prepared 
shampoo. Today you have 


CANTHROX 


Shampoo 


Canthrox quickly dissolves and removes 
dandruff, excess oil and dirt, while the 
effect is to stimulate the scalp to perfect 
health, which always insures beautiful 
hair. It produces a massy fluffiness, which 
makes the hair seem much heavier than 
it is, and every strand has a silky lustre 
and softness that make doing up the hair 
a pleasure. 


15 Exhilarating Shampoos 
for 50c, at your druggist’s 
This is about 3c ashampoo. No good hair 
wash costs less; none is more easily used. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the 
most simple, in all ways the most effective hair 
wash, we'gladly send one perfect shampoo free 
to any address. 
; H. S. PETERSON & CO. 
S12 West Kinzie Street, Dept.46, Chicago, UL 
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to break something which I value and 
which he can not replace. The reverence of 
children and the respect of older foil for the 
proprieties of religion are among tiiese yal. 
uable things. 

“Yet I am not prepared to denownce Mr. 
Sunday. I sometimes regret, and some. 
times wonder, and must decline to place 
him with the exceeding definiteness which 
he uses with'all those who fail ‘o agree 
with him.” 

Flanking those of the Episcopal Church 
who attack the evangelist are the forceg of 
the Lutheran Church, whose Gener! Synod, 
we are advised by its former presideat, Rey, 
Junius B. Remensnyder, of New York, “has 
officially advised its ministers to stand 
apart from all these traveling evangelists,” 
In the view of Rev. Dr. Remensnyder, as 
stated in The Lutheran (Philadelphia), ‘the 
Episcopalians and Lutherans, whom the 
Rev. Billy, in language that he did not 
steal from the cultured infidel ingersoll, 
calls ‘second baseman to the devil,’ are a 
practical unit against him, with many of 
the strongest and most representative lead- 
ers in the other Protestant churches.” An- 
other Lutheran, an editor of the Board of 
Publication of this denomination, tells of 
a layman who said of Mr. Sunday: “If 
that man should talk to me as he does to 
God, I would knock him down.”’ Again the 
editor-in-chief of The Lutheran, while con- 
ceding sincerity and earnestness to Mr. 
Sunday, charges him with doing ‘‘ enormous 
harm by bringing into favor an abnormel 
type of preaching, thus discrediting the 
sane and normal ministrations of the 
Church”; and the editor of The Lutheran 
Church Visitor (Columbia, South Carolina) 
tells us that his opinion may be found in 
“the expression of our fervent desire that 
his efforts shall continue to be confined to 
the North,” adding that, ‘‘We are almost 
moved to prayer that our Southland be 
spared an invasion and visitation on the 
part of the reverend and irreverent Billy.” 

If Mr. Sunday ‘‘has no use’’ for the 
Unitarians, as indicated in some of his 
public utterances, it is not surprizing that 
an editor of this denomination should dis- 
cover little to commend in the policies and 
practise of the evangelist. We quote from 
our issue of a few weeks ago the state- 
ment of The Christian Register (Unitarian, 
Boston) as follows: 

‘“‘One of the defenses of the revivalist’s 
methods is their effect on the habits and 
lives of those who are influenced by them. 
We are told how savings-bank accounts are 
swollen, how saloons closed for want of 
patronage, how homes and neighborhood 
are improved. For the sake of such har- 
vests we are bidden to tolerate the repulsive 
elements in a revival campaign, and look at 
the practical effects realized. We notice 
that in all this a great advance has been 
made. The number of souls saved for some 
other life is not, as formerly, the sole test 
of success. It is tacitly admitted that the 
betterment of life here is to be reckoned. 
We gladly credit all that is claimed in these 
directions. But we suspect that much more 
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might be done without using degrading 
emotionalism and ignorant teachings, and 
dishonoring notions of God and man.” 


Another journal of this denomination, 
The Pacific Unitarian (San Francisco), does 
not approve of ‘‘Sunday methods,” because 
“slang and sensation cheapen and degrade 
reverence and religious feeling.” ‘‘Hell is 
Billy Sunday’s main stock in trade,” re- 
marks the St. Louis Jewish Voice, which 
adds that ‘‘surely the so-called ‘American’ 
Chureh has no cause to be proud of this 
fellow in whom reason has taken a back 
seat and true religion hides its face”’; and a 
comparable impression is gathered from the 
New Orleans Jewish Ledger, which says 
that “‘the uncouth illiterateness which he 
affects is degrading,” for “‘it does not up- 
lift those who are on the low level assumed 
by him, but expects that those occupying a 
high plane shall retrograde until they arrive 
again in the backwoods or mining-town 
slang literacy of the early Western develop- 
ment.” But The Jewish Spectator (Mem- 
phis) finds fault with Mr. Sunday because 
“his passionate appeals produce an hysteri- 
eal effect which is not permanent and en- 
during.” The editor of The Jewish Inde- 
pendent (Cleveland) remarks that as ‘‘ there 
are more Jews in the world to-day than 
there were at the time Israel was in all its 
glory, a powerful nation in Palestine,” and 
as ‘all this very apparent immortality of 
the Jews has been accomplished without 
any Billy Sundays, my answer to your 
query as to the necessity for the evangelist 
is self-evident.” 

Finally, we hear from America (New 
York), one of the foremost Catholic jour- 
nals in the country—which, of course, 
rules Mr. Sunday out on dogmatic grounds 
while it gives him due credit for power over 
his hearers—that: 


“It would be useless to discuss his 
methods. The utter absence of good taste 
and refinement that marks the language he 
uses on the platform, the grotesque actions 
in which he indulges while preaching, the 
shocking and well-nigh blasphemous famil- 
iarity of his references to God, to Jesus 
Christ, and in general to things holy, are 
characteristics that are suggested at once 
by his name, and meet with deserved and 
generad reprobation. That he has power, 
however, and exerts an influence, can not be 
questioned. . . . Statistics would indicate 
that a number of his followers do begin a 
reformation in their lives in response to his 
passionate preaching. The strong emo- 
tional shock they receive is amply sufficient 
to explain not only why this should be, but 
eyen why the effect should be at times 
fairly continuous. ... In general, how- 
éver, his influence must necessarily be 
transitory and specious rather than real. 
-.» Mr. Sunday, when all is said, is only 
an ardent layman who pleads for a better 
life; he has no credentials from on high. His 
system is something natural, as far as any 
effectiveness of his own goes. To Catholics, 
therefore, it must appear as hopelessly in- 
adequate because totally lacking in any 
power to give the grace of God.” 
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The Gillette on Tour 











LL roads lead to San 
Francisco this year. 
Machines bein 

groomed for the tour—travel- 
ing kits overhauled—packets 
of Gillette Blades and new Gil- 
lette Sets being bought by the 
thousands all over the country. 
Your tourist, perhaps better 
than any other man, can ap- 
preciate the ‘quick, clean, cool 


GILLETTE SAFETY 





















































Gillette Shave, and “no strop- 
ping—no honing.” 

e may be willing to camp 
by the wayside, and rustle his 
meals from likely-looking farm 
houses—but he is not taking 
chances with his daily shave. 

You too like your own kind 
of shave. and the Gillette en- 
sures it—$5 to $50—Blades ‘ 
50c. and $1 a packet. 


RAZOR COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS, 




























































WHAT IS ART? A powerful and searching discus- 
sion of the principles and tests of true art, by Lzo Tot- 
stoy. Translated by AyLMER Mauve. Small 12mo, 
cloth, 268 pages, 8o0c. net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Pubs., New York. 





















Now — if 
never before—you will 
find use for the mimeograph. 
The new dermatype stencil has not 
only bettered the quality of its work, but 
it has tremendously increased the scope of 
its usefi ‘for your b or school. 


MINESGRAPH 


Send for our interesting and attractive 
booklet “* J”°—today—and learn what 
the new mimeograph can do for 
you and your business or your 
school. A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago— 
New York. 

















LOVERS, CRITICS, 
ART COLLECTORS, 

STUDENTS 

“Royal Academy 

Pictures and Sculpture 

1915”’—is just published. 


It gives the only authoritative fine art record of 
pictures actually hung at this year’s show. It is a fully 
representative epitome of the best and most interesting 
works of art there exhibited. The illustrations are 
sufficiently large to provide an excellent idea of the 
originals. ‘‘Royal Academy Pictures’’ contains repro- 
ductions of notable pictures which appear in no other 
publication. A color reproduction of one of the princi- 
pal pictures exhibited forms the frontispiece to the 
volume. Quarto, Cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.90. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Stock Market 


Observations 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR A-275 


ARUCH 
ROTHERS 


H. N. BARUCH H. B. BARUCH 
- J. P. TRAVERS 


Established July 6, 1903 


New York Stock 
Members } New York Cotton} Exchange 
New York Coffee 


60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


We have no connection with any other 
firm using a similar name 























SOUND FIRST MORTGAGE 


The demand in unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are 


usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 
31 State National Bank Building, Oklaboma City, Okla. | 








Selected Farm Mortgages 
HE Mortgages we have for sale 

. have been purchased with our own funds 
in carefully selected localities where soil 
nd other conditions are favorable to suc- 


. Mort, Booklet with referencesand 
List af Lean furmished upon request. 


MARK E. WILSON, President 


ital " Surplus ) The Central Mortgage Company 
[cs bane | 324 Security Blds., Minneapolis, Mins 

















First Mortgages on Oregon 
Washington & idaho Farms conservatively wo three 
times the amount loaned will-net you 6%. rite for list. 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. “RAE 





For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation, Please ask for Loan List No, 
77. $25 Certificatesot Deposit also tor saving investors. 




















f) Better security does not exist. 33 years’ exper- 
ience in writing farm loans. Never had a fore- 
closure in Oklahoma. We get you 6 per cent on ab- 
solutely safe first mortgages. Write today for 
references full details and list number 


P. H. ALBRIGHT & CO., Newkirk, Okla. 














HE advertising columns of The 

Digest now give the investor news 
of investment offerings almost as 
quickly as the daily papers. 

This affords the advertiser an oppor- 
tunity to schedule copy for these pages and 
to reach quickly the investing public 
throughout the country. Many attractive 
bond issues are decided upon and sold 
within-.two.or three weeks, so that this 
service fills a real need. 

We advise those of our subscrib- 
ers seeking advice or enlightenment 
on inyestments to’ write to any -of 
the bankers : vepresented ‘in - our: 
colymms,, °°°"- 

Many financial houses maintain 
special bureaus of information. and 
advice for prospective investors. A 
small investor will receive’ exactly 
the same service as the large investor. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF UPS AND DOWNS IN 
THE STOCK MARKET 


N response to what it calls ‘‘a unanimous 

opinion that this country is only at 
the beginning of a period of prosperity,” 
The Wall Street Journal has compiled 
statistics to show points of variation in the 
prices of selected railroad stocks between 
periods of depression and of high ex- 
pansion. It declares that opinions as to 
our future prosperity are based in the main 
on ‘‘a belief that this country will become 
the storehouse from which the belligerent 
nations must draw for a long time to 
eome.” Taking present conditions as the 
beginning of a new upward movement, 
the writer aims to set forth the duration 
in the past of what are known as “bull 
markets.” 

During the last fifty years or more, say 
from the beginning of the Civil War, the 
duration of bull markets has varied from 
84 months, which was the period 1885 to 
1892, to 23 months, the movement that 
ended in August, 1907. Depressions, or 
what are known as ‘“‘bear swings,”’ on the 
contrary have varied from 158 months, 
that is, from 1864 to 1877, to 12 months, 
or from 1902 to 1903. The period of 158 
months was the longest oné of depression 
on record. It includes, however, a tempo- 
rary turn for the better which extended 
from 1867 to 1869, but this turn ended in 
Black Friday (September 24, 1869,) and 
was followed by other severe blows which 
‘‘hurled the country into a seemingly bot- 
tomless abyss of financial despair.”” That 
long sweep of 158 months was ‘‘a period of 
equalization and adjustment.” It followed 
in the wake of speculative adventures char- 
acteristic of the Civil War period, when 
the business world ‘‘rushed madly upward, 
regardless of every danger-signal.”’ 

Except for the Civil War wave of expan- 
sion, the wave, extending from August, 
1896, to September, 1902, stands without 
precedent, both in duration and in total 
appreciation in prices. A table in the 
Wall Street Journal’s article gives a 
composite of prices based on quotations 
for the stocks of ten railroads, as follows: 
C., C., C. & St. Louis, Delaware & Hudson, 
Lackawanna, Erie, Illinois Central, Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, New York 
Central, Reading,"and St. Paul. The table 
indicates the direction of each big swing 
in prices by giving ‘‘the characteristic price 
of these ten railroad stocks at the high and 
low,”’ with the date of the turning-point, 
the number of months during which the 
movement lasted, and the number of points 
of gain or loss as follows: 


Movement Prices Dates Period Points 
Depreciated to 4744 Apr-May 1861 .. ....  ...... 
Appreciated to. 16134 Apr-May 1864 36 Mos. 114.25 
Depreciated to 492.1 hy 


Appreciated to’ 10734" »:May-June 1869. 25 Mos. 15.75 
Depreciated to 84y- June 1877 ©97 Mos: 73.50 
Appreciated to" 114+ % Muy-Juine -188% .47 Mos. 79.75 
iated jem ory’ "1885-43 Mos. ~-§6.00 
Appreciated to: 10634" . "1892" 84°Mos.’ 48.12 
Depreciated to 74% ¥"Altust™ °A806 - 55° 31.25 | 
Appreciated to i ~ -Ayg.Sept. gt 72 99.12 
Depreciated to 127% Ate. Sept. 903 12 Mos 46.12 
Appreciated to 212 January - 1906 Mos 84.12 
iated to “Nov.” 1907-21 Mos., «90.00 
Appreciated to» 202> - August 1900, 23 Mos. — 80.00 
prétiated to 172 July 1910. 12'Mos. 30.00 
Appreciated to - 186 June 1911 » 12 Mos. 14.00 
Depreciated to 170 ~Oct. 1911 ~ 5°Mos. 16.00 
Appreciated to 198 Sep-Oct. 1912 13 Mos. 28.00 
Depreciated to 173 June 1913 9 Mos. 25.00 
Appreciated to 184 January 1914 8 Mos. 11.00 
Depreciated to. 155 —.. Dec. . 1914 12 Mos. . , 29.00 
Appreciated to” 169, “A 1915 5 Mos. - 14.00 





Thehacony Doped. | 











Those who believe the countr: 


is on the 
verge of an upward movement .1 prices 
base their faith, not on war-con:itions or 
those which the war may develo; but on 
industrial, railroad, crop, finan«ial, and 
other home conditions now actually ex. 
isting here. Among these The Bo:/on News 
Bureau recently pointed out th ollowing 
as ‘‘decidedly favorable and constructive 
in their nature”: 
“The Government crop-repor' was ex. 


tremely reassuring, showing improvement 


in condition of winter wheat during April 
amounting to 3.8 points. The «ondition 
on May 1 of 92.6 compared with 2 10-year 


average condition on that date of 87.4, 
The abandoned wheat-acreage was ex- 
tremely small, the percentage being but 
2.7, against 3.1 last year, 5.7 in 1913, and 
over 20 in 1912. The indicated crop of 
693,000,000 bushels would, if realized, 
constitute a new high record. Area is the 
largest ever sown. So far as cereals and 
pasturage are concerned, the testimony 
from practically all sections has been that 
so far in May the alternation and distri- 
bution of rains and sunshine have been 
as propitious as could have been wished. 
Spring wheat, last year a relative disap- 

ointment, starts off with particularly 

right auspices. Whatever man’s dis- 
tractions, nature continues to do her part 
amply. Wheat-exports last week totaled 
6,817,000 bushels, compared with 3,777,000 
last year, an increase of 80 per cent. Since 
July 1 exports of wheat have aggregated 
349,710,000 bushels, against but 218,553,- 
000 bushels for the same period last year, 
an increase of 60 per cent. 

“The balance of trade in favor of the 
United States for the week ending May 8 
was $20,555,707. From Dec. 1 to May 8 
it amounted to a total balance in our favor 
of $724,746,000. 

“‘Summary of earnings of railroads of the 
United States showed that net operating 
income in February increased $25 per mile, 
or 44 per cent. over February, 1914. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
February, 1914, was an abnormally poor 
month. The net surplus of idle freight- 
ears during April decreased 37,457, and on 
May 1 stood at 289,627, which was only 
60,748 more than the net surplus of idle 
ears May 1, 1914. 

““The production of iron in April showed 
another increase, being 2,116,494 tons, 
compared with 2,063,834 tens in March 
and only 1,601,421 tons in January. 
Unfilled tonnage of the Steel Corporation 
on April 30 showed a falling off of 93,505 
tons compared with March 31, but the rate 
of incoming business was well main tained, 
and material increase is expectedin the 
latter part of the present month. ; 

“The crisis between Japan and China 
was averted, Japan having modified some- 
what her demands and China accepting the 
Japanese proposals. 

“Entire issue of $65,000,000 434 per 
cent. bonds of Pennsylvania ‘Railroad were 
sold, a commentary on the strong invest 
ment demand in spite of shock to confidenee 
caused by the diplomatic situation between 
the United States and Germany.” 


‘OUR EXPORTS OF HORSES 


During the first. nine months of the 
war in Europe there. were shipped from 


FOR » MEN OF BRAINS 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST 
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The Six of 16 
$1250 


fe Bl A Supreme Factory 
et P| Achievement 


realized, ie 8 ! 
a is the : 
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vement 
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dition 
10-year . 
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‘imay | — <  °*How is it possible to offer so much 


pen that B ; ° ‘ H Ek 
idist- Bay) value for $1250?’ is the question everyone asks lif 
bP mg when they see the Mitchell Six of ’16. / 
e disap. Et mca 7 
ste ly E ia ‘ . ° . . . . fe 
ve de tr This car is not a little Six—it is a jE 
her part 1 as ‘fi {] heel b d A: 
“totled We esa magnificent car of long wheel base and. sweep- 
777,00 - | ing lines. 
- wimee uN { 
gregated ie f . . . ° 
18.558 FS] This value is possible because of its 
ote WE simplicity of design—the Bate two unit 
»Mays © fe construction — and because every part is built at the 
> 5 great 45-acre Mitchell factory under one engineering 

. supervision. 
ds of the R : z ' 
yperating Ge Study This Mitchell—You’ll Long to Drive It 
—— rn | Drive This Mitchell—You’re Sure to Own One 
914. ae | 
_ that 7 es 125-inch wheel base; 42 horse power; large tires, anti-skid rear; 
ully at 7 Bate two unit system, with Bate cantilever springs; chrome 
_— “i ;. Pi vanadium steel construction; oversize body; ten-inch upholstering. 
va only L,Y Jf With seven-passenger body, $35.00 extra 
s of idle Yip, WY The Six of ’16 is now being shown by Mitchell dealers everywhere 
A staaceal YY Descriptive booklet on request 
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are glad tovisit homes where 
the thoughtfulness of the 
owner has installed 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
SILENT 


SIWELCLO 


CLOSET 


The Si-wel-clo was designed 
to operate quietly, and while it 
flushes thoroughly, no noise of 
running water penetrates outside 
the room in which it is installed. 


It is made of vitreous china, 
white through and _ through, 
so highly glazed that greases and 
acids cannot affect it. 

Your architect and plumber know 


and recommend all 
oe > 
eg our sanitary fixtures. 


Booklet R-13 
“Bathrooms of 
Character” 
giving plans, etc., free 

on request. 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, N 


The Largest Makers of Sanitary 
Pottery in U.S. A. 

















Practical Rabbit Keeping 


By GEORGE A. TOWNSEND 

This book tells in practical, simple language all those things 
which are necessary to success in rabbit keeping. Advice on 
rabbitries, directions for making, hints on selectin: 


stock, 
and nearly twenty chapters devoted to as many 


ifferent 
kinds of rabbits, give good sound guidance on the proper 
care of each variety. 
With 20 full-page illustrations. 
352 pages, r2mo, cloth. Net$r.25. (Postpaid $1.35.) 
4 FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 








THE 


PLAYS 


of LEO TOLSTOY 

Translated by LOUISE and AYLMER MAUDE 

New, Enlarged, and Complete Edition of the 
Plays Published During Tolstoy’s Life, 

and Also of His Posthumous Plays 

The Power of Darkness—The First Distiller—Fruits 

of Culture—The Live Corpse—The Cause of It 

All—The Light Shines in Darkness 


Large 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50 Net 
Average Carriage Charge 13c 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs. , 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


















this country to the nations at war twelve 
times as many horses as were shipped in 
the previous year. No class of men.in the 
country have watched these figures with 
deeper interest .than manufacturers of 
automobiles. Because of the resulting 
higher prices for horses, it is believed by 
them that farmers will now look with more 
favor than ever on motor-vehicles. Already 
about one-half the number of owners of 
automobiles in this country are farmers. 
New York State leads in the number of 
automobile-owners, but the agricultural 
States, and notably Illinois, California, 
Ohio, and Iowa, follow closely in line. Fol- 
lowing are statistics on this subject 
recently compiled: 











Nis. Fak o's as al 
Pennsylvania. 

ae 
Massachusetts. . 
Michigan 


These figures lead a writer in The Wall 
Street Journal to remark that ‘‘the agri- 
cultural class has been the backbone of the 
motor-car-purchasing public.’ While there 
may not oceur an actual lack of good 
horses in this country, ‘“‘the inevitable 
advance in the price of horses may well 
result in greater sales of motor-cars to the 
farming class.’”’ The writer says further: 


‘In the nine months ended with March 
the exports of horses amounted to 185,023 
against 15,078 a year ago, and of mules 
26,976 against 3,736. The shipments, fur- 
thermore, in recent months have been in- 
creasing. The average number of horses 
exported per month from December to 
March inclusive was 33,970, and of mules 
7,310, which figures mean an annual rate 
of 407,640 horses and 87,720 mules. As 
there are about 20,962,000 horses and 4,- 
449,000 mules in the country, such a rate 
of export would be equivalent to 2 per cent. 
per annum of the country’s entire stock. 
For the nine months the average value of 
the 185,023 horses exported was $275, 
compared with $148 for the 15,078 ex- 
ported a year ago. The effect of the 
foreign buying, it is felt, will be higher 
prices for horses, narrowing down the dif- 
ference with the prices of motor-cars.”’ 


HOW A SHORTAGE IN DYESTUFFS 
FROM GERMANY WAS RELIEVED 


Cotton manufacturers, since the war 
began, have been deeply concerned over 
their supplies of dyestuffs from Germany. 
William A. Mitchell, representing them, 
went to Europe last fall, in order to arrange 
for shipments from Germany. From our 
own Government he had first obtained 
such help, in the way of credentials, etc., 
as the Government could give. Of the 
means by which he conducted negotiations 
in Europe Mr. Mitchell recently said in 
Boston: . 


‘On October 4 we met and consulted with 
the president and one of the directors of 
the B. A. S. F. (Badische Aniline und Soda 
Fabrik) in Mannheim and spread before 
them our plans. October 5 we met with 
the directors of the B. A. S. F. in their 
office at Ludwigshafen, and after our 
plans had been thoroughly examined by 
their counsel, they advised us that it met 
with their unreserved approval, but they 
could not deliver the dyestuffs to us until 
we or they could obtain permission from 
the German Government. This was the 
only firm that rane ga of our plan, and 
they have operated under it from that time 
to the present. 

‘We arrived in Berlin, October 6, deliv- 
ered Minister van Dyke’s mail and mes- 
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To Folks Who Dally 


With Corns 


To you who pare corns—~ 

















You who use liquids— 


Or other old-time ways. 
You’veamply proved that » sing 
such things is merely dallying with I 

a corn. 


For your own sake, prove the 
right way. Millions of people 
have found it. Half the corns 
that grow are ended by this 
wondrous Blue-jay plaster. 



















The corn pain ceases the 
moment you apply it. Then the 
B&B wax—a famous chemist’s 
invention—gently undermines the 
corn. In48 hours the whole corn 
comes out, without any pain or 










soreness. 





Ask your friends. Scores of 
them have proved that Blue-jay 
makes it folly to have corns. 

























Blue-jay 


Plasters 
































15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 








Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 








IN THE UNITED STATES 


A complete account of the origin development, aad 
present status of socialistic movements throughout 
the United States, indispensable to an intelligent ap- 

reciation of socialism as it exists in this country 

y Morris HILLaQuit. 

The Springfield Republican: “It is a cleor and well-ordered 
compendium of what has been heretofore ecat 1 and volumin- 
ous literature on the subject of communis xperiments in 
America. . . It is a serious and important work.” 


12mo, cloth, 871 pages, $1.50 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
How $1.00 May Bring Hundreds 
4 To The CHICKEN Man 


Feed your chickens by THE 
LAURIE METHOD -— it has 
: increased egg production and put 

, Thousands of Dollars in the 

’ "4 pockets of progressive poultry- 

“ x" men. Mr. Laurie has been 


ve 4 besieged with requests for 

- details of his wonderfully 
_— successful methods, and 
now gives the results of his yeats 


- of failures and successes, together 
with Tables for Feeding, worth 
hundreds of dollars, in his new 
book, ‘‘Poultry Foods and Feed- 
ing.’’ Get this vital volume! It 
will put your chickens on a Bigger 
Paying Basis. Send a $1 bill and 
we will deliver it immediately. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
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s to Ambassador James Gerard, spread 
our plan before him, and from that time 
to the present Ambassador Gerard has 
gone everything within the scope dt human 
ingenuity to my in our endeavors to get 
dyestufis from Germany into the United 

S. 

a epctober 6 we were notified by cable 
that the steamship Matanzas had been char- 
tered and would be sent over in br llast 
to Rotterdam so that we might have a ves- 
sel sailing under the American flag to 
take back the dyestuffs as per ruling laid 
down by Germany—that they would re- 
lease dyestuffs if carried to the United 
States in American bottoms. When the 
German authorities were notified that the 
Matanzas was coming over in ballast, they 
were much displeased about it, for they 
felt that we should send something to 
Germany in this vessel in exchange for 
dyestuffs. : 

“When asked what they would want in 
exchange, they notified us that they 
wanted cotton. We then told them that 
we would be pleased to deliver their re- 
quest by cable, and on October 7 we sent a 
eable from the American Embassy in Berlin 
to the State Department at Washington 
advising the Secretary of the situation in 
Germany regarding cotton. Up to that 
time no cotton had been shipped from the 
United States into Germany since the out- 
break of the war, and this incident marks 
the reopening of this commerce. 

“In the cable we asked them to hold the 
Matanzas and try to load her with cotton 
for Germany, but the Matanzas had sailed 
before our cable had been delivered in 
Washington. It was stated to us unoffi- 
cially that if the Matanzas came over in 
ballast she would go back in ballast, so 
with this in mind we obligated ourselves 
to the extent of promising that if the Ger- 
man Government would release the dye- 
stuffs for the Matanzas we would person- 
ally ship a cargo of cotton to Germany if 
it was within the scope of human possi- 
bility to do so in return for the Matanzas 
cargo of dyestuffs. 

“T then instructed Messrs. Mannheimer, 
Dampfschleppschifffahrts - Gesellschaft, to 
look after the Rhine transportation of these 
dyestuffs. After these arrangements had 
been completed we returned to Rotterdam 
and arrived there October 16. The steam- 
ship Matanzas arrived in Rotterdam at 
140 a.m. October 19. October 21 the 
Matanzas started to load with dyestuffs. 

“Unfortunately, it had been figured that 
the boat would carry more than she could, 
and we found there were more dyestuffs in 
Rotterdam than the Matanzas could carry, 
so, through the efforts of our counsel, Mr. 
Burr, the steamship Sun was ordered to 
put into Rotterdam to take the dyestuffs 
that the Matanzas could not carry. The 
Matanzas and the Sun, after encountering 
a stormy passage, arrived safely in New 
a and their cargoes were discharged 

ere.” 





Spoofing Him.—Recruiting is responsi- 
ble for a good story from Carmarthenshire. 
One of the latest accessions to Kitchener’s 
army is a stalwart man 6ft. 2 in. in height, 
from the heart of the country, and on 
joining he expanded his chest with pride 
and ejaculated, ‘‘ Now for the Germans.” 

The following day he received from 
london a telegram: ‘“ Heartiest congratu- 
lations —K1tcHENER.” 

This was duly shown round, but next 
morning his pride was boundless on re- 
teiving the Royal message: “The Empire 
8 proud of you.—GrorGE.” 

It was not until the third day, when he 
teceived a wire, ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, keep 
neutral-WILHELM,” that he realized a 
7 friend had been pulling his leg.— 

u-Bits. 
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PEN windows are no substitute for good ventila- 


tion. 


Given the same temperature a man will 


stifle and sweat by an open window of a poorly 
ventilated factory, while in a plant equipped with 
Fenestra Steel Sash he will keep cool even with the 


window beside him closed. 


It’s a Question of Good Ventilation 


Fenestra Solid Steel Win- 

ows give your men plenty of 
air, delivered in just the right 
way for coolness and comfort, 
without drafts. 


They insure health and keep 
production at profit-pitch. 


Fenestra Ventilators are so 
designed that they can operate 
at any point in the frame to 


meet your special needs. 
Weather-proof when closed 
and weather-protecting when 
open. 

Fenestra windows are fire- 
proof and indestructible. Re- 
duce insurance, maintenance 
and lighting bills. Send cou- 
pon today. It will enable us 
to give you an idea of instal- 
lation cost. 


Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. 61, Detroit, Mich. 


CNCSIL 


. ’ 
REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Fenestra Solid Steel Partitions 





, 


#4 Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. 62. 
Hi Gentlemen: Withoutobligation tome please 
send estimate based on following data: 

Ms Kind of building...............0004 
e_ Chief building material 
WINDOW OPENINGS 


NO.cccccccvccces Size. cccccccecs 

NO... cccccccccces Size. ccccccccce 
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I want them ventilated [ ] Unventilated[ ] 
Per cent. of ventilation desired. ........ 

I attach Blue Prints [ } Sketches [ ] 

: MAM4. cccccccccccccccccccesececes 
Address. ccccecccccccccccccccesece 
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in the History Class.” 
The Literary Digest - 





TO HISTORY TEACHERS 


“| feel more positively than ever that for History classes The Literary Digest, sup- 
plemented by reference work, is an infinitely more valuable study than the text-book 
The teacher, as well as the student, grows in interest and enthusiasm every day. 
My pupils, on the whole, are better educated since receiving the weekly visits of The 
Literary Digest. This magazine is opening up new avenues of thought, and is helping 
my girls and boys to qualify for the great office of citizens of the United States.” 


Cut out this advertisement and mail it to us with your name and address and we 
will send you free an article by a teacher of history, entitled, “The Literary Digest 


354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Of course you don’t 
know what you said! 


You would be a living wonder if you 
did. You have dictated thirty-odd 
other letters—and talked and thought 
about a hundred and one other things 
since you dictated that fourth para- 
graph of Maxwell’s letter. 

That sort of come-back happens 
every day where they still write every 
letter twice—once in shorthand and 
once on the typewriter. Don’t blame 
pont stenographer! She writes in short- 

and what she gets—and if you talk 
away from her, fumbling through papers 
and looking out of the windows—don’t 
blame her if she can’t get what you 


































































































dictate. You are to blame for the 
system. 
Cure that? Surest thing in the world. 

















And that’s only one thing. Let your typist 
produce what you pay her for— finished 
typewriting. And get more letters and better 
letters—and at much less cost per letter. 
Just do what other progressive, thinking 
men are doing. Dictate to the Dictaphone. 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


Suite 1607 A, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Stores in the principal cities 
—dealers everywhere 
Official dictating machine of the 
lanama-Pacific Interna- 

tional Exposition 


“Your Day’s Work’’—a book 
we should like to send you. 



















































































His Latest—His LAST Book 


JUST peat before his death recently, Dr. Alfred 
ussel Wallace, the eminent scientist, 
PUBLISHE author of “ Darwinism,’ 
“Man's Place in the Uni- 
verse,” *‘Social Environment and Moral Progress,”’ etc., 
sent to his hI the manuscript for this new book 
“THE REVOLT OF DEMOCRACY” which must now 
takeits place in history as the last published utterance 
of his towering intellect. 


The Revolt 


of Democracy 


By Alfred 
Russel Wallace 


The keynote of this new book, the 
successor to ‘“‘Social Environ- 
ment” and thelast written by Dr. 
Wallace, is foundin the words: “It 
is certain that we have now 
reached a point in our political 
history which will necessitate 
much more direct and radical 
measures than have yet been 
taken to secure the immediate 
Atrrep Russet Wattace abolition of that disgrace to our 
civilization—starvation and suicide from dread of star- 
vation.” The work is white hot with the zeal of the 
social reformer who, not content with uprooting long 
standing evils, suggests ways and means to erect a new 
temple of loveliness, of prosperity and of health. 
Price $1.00 net; by mail $1.10 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Otherwise Not.—“‘ Why do you want to 
get divorced? ”’ 

“Because I’m married.’’—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 





Difficult.—‘“‘ I never saw such a man as 
you are. I really believe you hate yourself.” 

** Well, why shouldn’t I? My mother is 
English and my father is a German.”— 
Puck. 





Instant Relief.—‘‘ So you think Kather- 
ine made a very suitable match.” 

** Yes, indeed; you know what a nervous, 
excitable girl she was. Well, she married a 
ecomposer.’’—Boston Transcript. 





A Detail.— Entuusiastic AVIATOR (after 
long explanation of principle and workings 
of his biplane)—‘‘ Now, you understand it, 
don’t you? ”’ 

Youne Lapy—* All but one thing.” 

Aviator—“ And that is—? ”’ 

Youna Lapy—‘ What makes it stay 
up? ’—New York Times. 





War-Time Advertisements 
APRIL 28 
KIN—Orricer Requires 4 in. by 3 in. 
of Skin to cover wound and expedite 
his return to duty; opportunity for un- 
selfish patriot. Box S, 377, The Times. 


Apri 30 
KIN—Orricer wishes to THANK the 
numerous persons whose offers of skin 
he appreciates. He almost regrets his 
inability to accept more than one. 
—London Times. 





Superfluous Grit.—During a particu- 
larly nasty dust-storm at one of the camps 
a recruit ventured to eek shelter in the 
sacred precincts of the cook’s domain. 

After a time he broke an awkward silence 
by saying to the cook: 

“If you put the lid on that camp-kettle 
you would not get so much of the dust in 
your soup.” 

The irate cook glared at the intruder, and 
then broke out: 

“* See here, me lad. Your business is to 
serve your country.” 

“Yes,” interrupted the recruit, ‘ but 
not to eat it.” —Tit-Bits. 





Stifled Indignation 
To THE Eprtor or “ THe HERALp ”’ :— 

I have the misfortune of not speaking the 
English language; so fore please excuse 
my folts in writting. 

Beeing my indignation the greatest for 
cause of the terrible crime against the 
humanity comited for Germany upon the 
passenggers of the Lusitania, S. S., that i 
prupose to you to insert in your paper, the 
most important on the world, the following 
proposition: 

“Every man who wants to keep on 
beeing considered integrant part of the 
human spice, shall do at the face of de 
world the solemned sware under his honor, 
of never will in the future to consume any 
article of the.German procedence, and to 
preserve him self any contact with any 
people of that nationality who had not 
protest in the public way of the enormous 
crimes comited by their nation.” 

A MAN. 

Havana, May 9, 1915. 

—New York Herald. 
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Joe:—‘‘Are you still using HAVOLINE 
OIL, ‘It makes a difference’?’” 


Harry:—‘*You bet! Thad a barrel of 
HAVOLINE Medium Oil when I 
bought my *F Car more than 
a year ago. I was then told that 
HAVOLINE was not the oil for my 
engine. I asked the manufacturer 
about it and he told me to use the oj] 
and he would be responsible. if any 
damage resulted.’” 

Joe:—‘‘Well, did anything happen?” 

Harry:—‘‘Yes, I got the finest year’s 
usage out of my *F Car that 
any man ever did. I used the whole 
barrel and I wish no better oil. It 
kept my engine in fine condition. Never 
had any trouble whatsoever from any 
part in using it. I have not changed 
the spark plug and have never ground 
the valves once.”” 


Joe:—‘‘You evidently approve of it?” 


Harry:—‘‘Yes! I am glad you recom- 
mend it. I must stop at the garage 
and get some more today.”’ 








(Name of car on request.) 


HAVOLINE OIL is 
sold by all Garages 
and Auto Accessory 
shops. Look for the 
blue-and-white can 
with the inner seal. 


The HAVOLINE 
lubrication booklet, 
free upon request. 
Write today to 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Pl. Dept. C, New York 
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Vt Makes a Difference’ 











When You 


Study 
Words 


in the 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW STANDARD 


DICTIONARY 


your convenience will be best served if this 
massive book is held by one. of our special 


DICTIONARY 
STANDS oz 
HOLDERS 


If you own the Standard Dic- 
tionary, write now for special 
circular and terms on the spe- 
cially constructed Dictionary 
Stands, here pictured, and 
others. They are wonderful 
conveniences. 
Address a postal-card to 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Lower Orders.—‘‘ A man walked 


right in :ront of our limousine yesterday 
and was quite badly hurt.” 


“ Still, don’t you think the pedestrian 
class is !-53 sensitive to pain than we are? ” 


—Life. 





War Relief—‘ My dear, I’ve an idea,” 
said old \Irs. Goodart to her caller. “ You 
know we frequently read of the soldiers 
making sorties. Now, why not make up 
a lot of those sorties and send them to the 
poor fellows at the front?” — Boston 
Transcript. 


Unnaiural.—‘‘ Mark Twain was visiting 
H. H. Rogers,” said a New York editor. 
“Mr. Rogers led the humorist into his 
library. 

“There,” he said as he pointed to a bust 
of white marble. ‘“‘ What do you think of 
that?” It was a bust of a young woman 
coiling her hair—a graceful example of 
Italian sculpture. Mr. Clemens looked and 
then he said, 

“*Tt isn’t true to nature.’ 

“*Why not?’ Mr. Rogers asked. 

“*She ought to have her mouth full of 
hairpins,’ said the humorist.”—Christian 
Register. 





Had Too Much Pi.—A printer in, the 
Eagle office tells this: In the old days 
when a typo laid off he had to provide a 
substitute. A printer, named Jenks, 
wanting a lay off, was compelled to per- 
suade a man who was not a printer to take 
his place at the case, explaining to him 
that he could be taken suddenly sick and 
get away from the office before the fraud 
was discovered. 

Shortly after the fake substitute lined 
up before the case with its curious little 
boxes full of loose type, he was seized with 
fake pains. 

“What’s the matter with you? ”’ asked 
the foreman, coming to his side. 

“T don’t know,” said the fake printer. 
“T’m terribly sick. I can’t work. You can 
see that. I'll have to close up for the 
night.” . 

And he reached up and turned the upper 
ease over on the lower one.— Wichita Eagle. 





Censored War-News 


Aggie’s asking alms for the Artillery. 
Belinda’s binding belly-bands for Belgians. 
Clara’s counting cough-drops for Cossacks. 
Diana’s denting dumdums for Dragoons. 
Effie’s etching emblems for the Ensigns. 
Fannie’s fetching fish-balls for the Frenchies. 
Gaby’s gargling goldfish for the Germans. 
‘attie’s ‘itching ’orses for the Hinglish. 
Iona’s ironing ice-bags for the Irish. 
Jennie’s joining jew’s-harps for the Japs. 
Katy’s killing Kitcheners for the Kaiser. 
Lizzie’s laundering lingerie for Lancers. 
Mary’s making moonshine for the Monks. 
Nellie’s ’nitting nothing for the Nuns. 
Olive’s opening oysters for the Old Guard. 
Prunella’s painting pretzels in Przemysl. 
Quola’s quelling quinzy in the Queen’s Own. 
Rachel’s rolling Rameses’ for Russians. 
Sister Susie’s sewing shirts for Soldiers. 
Tillie’s toughening tripe for two tight 
Teutons. . 
Ulma’s unwrapping union-suits for Uhlans. 
Viola's vaporizing vodka in the Vosges. 
Wilhelmina’s wishing warts on Wilhelm. 
Xanthi ppe’s xhaling xylophones for Xmas. 
Y enny’s yielding yeast-cakes for the Yiddish. 
uzie zaid zhe zent zome zoap for ze Zuaves. 
—Cornell Widow. 
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LEXANDER THE 

GREAT made his sol- 
diersshaveso that theirbeards 
might not be seized in fight- 
ing. From that day to this 
men have found shaving a 
nuisance; very oftenatorture. 
Since Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream was introduced, this 


is no longer so. 
Shaving troubles are chief- 


ly caused by the composition 
of the soaps used. After three 
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years’ experiments, Mennen 
produced a preparation rad- 
ically different in composition 
from every other prepara- 
tion. 

It results in a quicker, cooler, 
easier shave, with no bite and 
sting because, Mennen’s contains 
no “free” caustic. 

You can prove this yourself by 
making this novel test. Shave 
one side of your face with Men- 
nen’s; the other side with the 
preparation you now use; see 
what different results you get. 














Send for two samples 


_ Send 10c. with your name and address; we will mail 
: you a medium sized tube of Mennen’s, also a trial 

\ can of the Talcum for Men, good for after shaving, 
N on 3 \ because it does not show on the face. Tear this out 
© \\ J now, to remind you to write, Address:—Mennen 


Chemical Co., 1606 Orange St., Newark, New Jersey. 
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VICTOR HUCO’S|OUT OF WORK? 


(T) 
tual Autobiograohy’? (translated) 
na = Chea for first tie ae o' 


Read “ How to Get a Position and How to Keep It.” 


By Roranp HALL. 12mo, cloth, 56 cents 


0, cloth. $1. 
FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY. NEW YORK | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 








‘THE AMERICAN NAUHEL 


Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 










Gte GLEN SPRING fetal", al They Vane ir 


_ Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. A Thousand Miles of Good Roadsradiate through 
the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and sporty Golf Course, 


are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic, Mechan- 
T F A ical and Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, 
gout, diabetes, obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, dis- 


eases of the nervous system, liver and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 
For descriptive Booklets address: WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y.,on Seneca Leake 
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chilled water conveniently placed make 
for health and comfort, They are a sure 
cure for “the American ice-water habit.” 
Their judicious use will lengthen life. 

More than ten million Thermos vessels are in 
use throughout the civilized world by motorists, 
yachtsmen, travelers, explorers, hunters, fisher- 
men, picnickers, office workers, and in lunch kits, 
by children at school and workingmen at the 
factory. 

Every member cf the family from infancy to 
old age has daily use for Thermos. It is indeed 
a good servant, both in and away from home. 

Thermos serves you right, 

food ‘or drink—hot or cold, 

when, where and as you like 
“In the nursery it saves work, worry and even 
life by keeping infant’s milk ice cold, pure, sweet 
and bacteria proof. 
_ It gives great comfort to the sick, aged and 
infirm—saving many steps for those who have 
them in care. Thermos Carafes and jugs are ideal 
for on an ever-ready supply of ice-cold water, 
tea, coffee or other beverages for day or night 
use, or any liquid may be prepared in advance and 
kept piping hot until ready to serve. Thermos 

Jars are convenient for keeping ice creams, 

salads, casseroles, chowders, etc., at the proper 
temperature until served. 

Originally expensive Thermos vessels are now 
sold by leading dealers at popular prices. 


Bottles from $1.00 up 
Carafes and Jugs $3.00 up 
Food Jars from $1.50 up 
Lunch Kits $2.00 up 


Do not accept as truthful representations that 
all temperature-retaining bottles are Thermos 


et the country club a few carafes of 












































































































vessels. For your protection and ours look for 
the name THERMOS stamped plainly on the 
ttom. 









Write for an interesting book on 
Thermos, which tells you why the 
same bottle keeps liquids steaming hot 
Sor 24 ws or ice cold three days. 

AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 

Norwich, Conn. 

San Francisco 


















New York Toronto 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRE SHA 
PURE-SWEET-WHOLESOME 


The STORY 


ne SUN 


Written for the Great 
General Public 



























By 
Sir Robert S.Ball, M.A., LL.D. 
Late Director of Cambridge Ob- 
servatory and recognized as the 
world's leading astronomer. 

A great and interesting story of the Sun—The Solar 
System—Distance of Sun—Transit of Venus—Velocity 
a Light—Mass of the ee 
Solar Prominences—Solar Corona—Mechanical Theory 
of Heat—The Seasons, Past and Present, etc., etc. 
Large octavo, cloth; 384 pages. 

$2.50 net; average carriage charges, 160 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 


ITALY 


May 27.—The Italian forces cross the 
Isonzo River near Géritz, within sixteen 
miles of Trieste. On the Trentino 
front Monte Altissimo is occupied, 
while distinctive successes in the Val 
d’Agno are reported. Heavy guns are 
mounted on the gunboats in Lake 
Garda. 


May 28.—The Italians occupy Grado, on 


the Gulf of Trieste, thus establishing a 
forty-mile front from Caporetto, at the 
foot of the Carnic Alps, to the sea. The 
offensive from Lake Garda toward 
Mori is continued. Heavy artillery 
engagements are reported at Toriale 
Pass in the Rhaet Alps, near the Swiss 
border. 


May 29.—The two southern Tyrolese 
towns of Ala and Storo are captured by 
the Italians, while Riva, at the head of 
Lake Garda, is bombarded. 


May 31.—The Italian advance through 
the Trentino reaches the 6,000-foot 
peak of Mt. Zugno, which is taken by 
the invaders at the point of the bayonet 
after a heavy artillery-fire dislodges the 
Austrian force. 


IN THE WEST 


May 27.—The Allies, advancing from 
Carency, obtain possession of the 
greater part of the village of Ablain. 
Berlin reports a firm stand against 
persistent French attacks north of 
Arras, in the Vermelles and Lorette 
hills. 


French aviators drop shells on the German 
chemical factory and explosives plant 
at Ludwigshafen, on the Rhine. 


May 28.—Seven attacks in twenty-four 
hours on one point of the Allied line 
near Angres are successfully resisted. 
The Germans lose an important field 
position near Souchez, north of Arras. 

Troops of the 1915 class, the youngest in 
France’s line, drive the Germans from 
their last position in the Le Prétre 
forest at the point of the bayonet, ac- 
cording to dispatches. 


May 31.—The French gain at Neuville 
and Souchez, north of Arras, after fierce 
attacks on the enemy entrenchments. 


IN THE EAST 


May 26.—The Russians capture Urmia, 
in Persia, putting a stop to the Turkish 
massacres. 


May 27.—Russia reports a victory in the 
Shavli region, northern Poland, where 
at Bubie 1,000 prisoners are taken. In 
Galicia the offensive is again established 
on the Russian side, with an energetic 
assault on the enemy’s position north 
of Sienawa, on the San River, at the 
Polish border. 

The British battle-ship Majestic is tor- 
ere and sunk in the Dardanelles, 
eing the fifth British battle-ship to be 
sacrificed in the attempt to force a 
way through the strait. According to 
reports, the British submarine E-1/1 
reaches the arsenal before Constanti- 
nople, sinking on the way a Turkish 
ammunition-ship. 


May 29.—In the land-fighting on the 


Gallipoli Peninsula, it is reported, the 
Turks are badly beaten. 


June 1.—In the struggle for Peremysl the 
Teutonic forces capture two more of 
the outlying fortifications, while the 
Russi 








ussians -hurl a great army of re-: 


One Service b: 
2 One Guarantee 
ifomobile"Accessiey- 





J-M 

Auto 

Accessories 
Include: 






Carter Carbu- 
retor, Jones 
Speedometer, 
Long Horn, 
Carter Auto- 
matic Gravity 
Gasoline Tank, 


Carbon reduces the 


J-M Non-B 
efficiency of the spark ] Brox. Lining, 
plug that isn’t soot-proof. J-M Auto 


Loss of efficiency in 
the plug means loss of 
power and waste of fuel. 

The J-M (Mezger) Spark 
Plug is built literally soot- 
proof. It is absolutely un- 
affected by carbon deposits. 
That means a big, fat, posi- 
tive spark all the time and 
complete freedom from any 
possibility of short-circuit. 

Gas-tight joints, a heat- 
proof insulator and two unit 


Clock, Johns- 
Manville Shock 
Absorber, J-M 
Lens (Non- 
Blinding), J-M 
Tire Pump,J-M 
Narco Tire and 
Top Repair 
Materials, J-M 
Dry Batteries, 
J-M Automo- 
bile Tape, J-M 





design for easy disassembling Packings and 
are other features of the J-M S. A. E. Gas- 
(Mezger) Soot-Proof Spark kets, J-M Fire 
Plug that add materially to Extinguisher, 
its efficiency and insure real “ Noark” En- 
base or o = closed Fuses, 
rice cents at g e : 
dealers. Always look for the igen 
“J-M” on the porcelain. ' 
Booklet sent on request. Write for 
3196 booklets 











H.W.JOHNS- 
MANVILLE CO. 


296 Madison Ave., New York 


‘47 Branches Service Stations in All Large Cities 


si. 


A Timely Volume 


Every Speaker, Teacher and Preacher— 
Every Exponent of RIGHT as against 
MIGHT — should get and read this 


sound, sensible and inspiring volume. 


THE BIBLE and 
UNIVERSAL PEACE 


By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, D.D., Ph.D. 
























A New Book which Every Student of current events 
will find especially Pertinent and Helpful at this time. 
Considers how both parties in a great war appeal to 
the same God of the same Book, and with equal ap- 
parent reason. Discusses the duty and opportunity 
of the church, and claims that the Bible and Peace are 
strong allies. 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 Net. Average 
carriage charge, 9 cents. , 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs:, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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enforcements at the German line on the 
San iver. 

2-—Peremysl is retaken after an as- 

gee said to be unparalleled in violence. 


GENERAL 


9: —Figuring from the 225 casualty 

on anal by" Cemaay; the London 

Da: Chronicle estimates the total 

Ger. :an loss, on April 1, at 2,050,000, of 
whi-s the dead are 248,648. 


, 9° —Admiral Sir*Henry Jackson is 

inted First Sea Lord of the 

sh Admiralty, to replace Lord 

sher. 

Gritish Foreign Office reports that 

. Board of Trade decides to buy the 

ceoes of .the seventeen American 

ton-ships now held in British harbors, 

yn as the ownership of the cargoes 

lcfinitely determined. Proceedings 

are hindered by the attempts of Swedish 

consignees to prevent such purchase 
by the British Government. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway steamer 
Priacess Irene, a British auxiliary 
steamer. is blown up and_ utterly 
destroyed while at anchor in Sheerness 
Harbor at the mouth of the Thames. 
The cause of the explosion is unknown. 
Dispatches estimate 424 lives lost. 


May 28.—The German Admiralty admits 
the torpedoing of the Gulflight by sub- 
marine, stating that it was mistaken 
for a British steamer, and that, it 
being under convoy, closer scrutiny 
was impossible. 

Germany issues a White Book, in which 
the charges of organized cruelty and 
terrorism toward the Belgians are de- 
nied. Counter-charges are made of a 
concerted and premeditated attack 
upon the German troops by Belgian 
non-combatants. . 


May 30.—Germany makes public her 
answer to President Wilson’s note 
anent the Falaba and Lusitania offenses. 
Germany claims that the Falaba’s 
seeking aid after the command to halt 
rendered her liable to instant attack. 
War-policy and England’s violations of 
international procedure, it is urged, 
compelled Germany to consider the 
Lusitania as a hostile craft, and pre- 
vented her from regarding it as 
“undefended British territory.”’ With 
regard to the Gulflight and Cushing, 
Germany expresses regret and promises 
indemnity, if her fault is proved, sug- 
gesting inquiry by an International 
Committee, according to the Hague 
proviso. Foreign Secretary von Jagow 
describes this as an ad-interim note 
solely. 


May 31.—Zeppelins raid London, dropping 
many bombs on its suburbs, killing 
four residents and causing some fires. 


The British Admiralty announces that 
England has lost a total of 139 mer- 
chant and fishing vessels by the 
Germans, of which a majority were 
lost through submarine attacks. 

There is published in Berlin, Amsterdam 
announces, an order calling all first- 
class membersof the Landsturm through- 
out Prussia to the colors. 


June 2.—German Army Headquarters 
announces that over 300,000 Russian 
prisoners were taken in the month of 
May. Of the many prisoners taken in 
the East, the eredit for the majority 
goes to General Mackensen. 


DOMESTIC 


May 27.—Secretary of State Bryan asks 
Governor Hunt of Arizona to reprieve 
five Mexican bandits condemned to be 
executed in that State, urging the 
danger of retaliation against American 
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on that vacation—and 
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citizens in northern Mexico by the 
Mexicans. The Arizona State Senate 
refuses to urge the Board of Pardons 
to act when the Secretary’s request is 
forwarded to them in a special message 
by the Governor. 


May 28.—The President issues an appeal 
to the American ple to assist in the 
relief of non-combatant Mexico, under 
the direction of the American Red 

_ Cross Society. 


June 1.—Seventy-five Ute Indians leave 
the Uinta reservation in Utah and 
invade Rio Blanco County, Colorado, 
where, they claim, lands given to them 
by old Federal’ treaties are being 
withheld. 


John W. Alexander, noted American 
_—-, dies at his home in New 
ork City. 


June 2.—After a friendly conference with 
President Wilson, the German Am- 
or, Count von Bernstorff, sends 


endeavoring to avoid an unnecessary 
break between the two countries. 

The President publishes an announce- 
ment on the Mexican situation, point- 
ing to the necessity of this country’s 
saving Mexico from itself, now that all 
its attempts at self-reconstitution have 
proved insincere and fruitless. 


CorrecTion—The announcement that, on 
May 24, Germany declared war on 
Italy, was in error. Later reports 
showed that the rumor was without 
basis of fact. 





Modern Warfare.— Uncle Ephraim’s 
sympathies were all with the Allies. 
“Man,” announced he, “ has you heard 
*bout them Allies? They’s got a gun what 
kin hit you if it’s twenty-three miles off.” 

“* Lawsie, that ain’t nothin’, sneered a 
colored partizan of the opposite camp. 
*“* De Germans, dey kin hit you if der jess 
has yo’ ad-dress.’"—New York Evening 
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THE LEXICOGRAPH#R’s 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concern; 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Stan: 
is consulted as arbiter. 
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To SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS: 
the late Elbert Hubbard and his rei: 
““Mouse-trap Quotation,” Mr. S. Wil} 
General Manager of N. W. Ayer & 
adelphia, says: ‘I can furnish sonx 
testimony as to the attitude of the 
Hubbard concerning the famous q 
have the ‘Mouse-trap Quotation’ fr: 
office. Mr. Hubbard, whom I had k 
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Your Summer Holiday 


Maritime Provinces 


CANADA 


LA BAIE DE CHALEUR. An arm of the Gulf 

St. Lawrence, one of the most fascinating 
panoramic views in America. Smooth sand 
beaches for the bather. Coves and harbors 
where boating is absolutely safe. 
ABEGWEIT (Prince Edward Island) Fields 
abloom with an almost tropical vegetation. 
Health giving breezes from the surrounding 
sail-flecked sea. Sky as blue as sunny Italy. 
BRAS D’OR LAKES (Cape Breton). Nature 
has made it an ideal place for a summer holiday. 

Write Sor Sree copies of illustrated folder 
and any further information to 
R. W. CHIPMAN 
a aoe. Old South Bldg., Boston 
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If You’re Going Away 
whether in the U.S. or abroad, on busi- 
ness or for pleasure, you'll want the best 
service obtainable; you'll want to 
the most economical route, and 








CALIFORNIA 


Attractive Trips at Popular Prices, in- 
gadins two Expositions, Canadian Rock- 
ies, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon and 
Colorado. Four to Six Weeks. First Class 
Throughout. 


$240 and up (from Chicago) 

Send for Booklet—17 Temple Place, Boston 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
Raymond & Whiteomb Co., Agents 
Boston New York Phila. Chieago San Fran. 





the most interesting points to 
visit. Write us for our recom- 
mendations, which we offer you 
without any charge whatever. 


OPHAM TOURS 20:5-Rebeces St. 
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319 Geary Street, San Francisco 
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WASHINGTON 


Its Sights and Insights 
BY HARRIET EARHART MONROE 
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National apital full of anecdote and 
unconventional description. 
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> Fans of py Illustrations. 
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IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers wy 
writing for patents procured ponies pe me. 
books with list pe gener wantedsent ee 
Advice Free. tee patent orno fee. R. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





PATENT SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send sketch or model for free 
search. — report. Latest complete patent 

free. Georce P. KimMEL, Patent Law- 
yer, 250 Barrister Blidg., Washington, D.C. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 


OUR “MODERN” DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS FOR $2.40. No Glue or Gelatine. 
Always Ready. All Sizes. Free Trial. 
34,000 Users. Standard for 15 Years. Booklet 
Free. Sole Mfrs., J. G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 











DICTIONARY 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then tum it over to his 
children for their benefit. 
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Camps and Cottages for health or 
recreation. All improvements. 


DURYEE & CO., 21 Main St., Saranac Lake, N. Y. 














MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 


TEMPERED COPPER? No. Something 
still better. Send ten cents for wonderful 80% 
Cast COPPER Chisel which cannot be an- 

and is GUARANTEED to cut iron 
and steel; also instructive and_interesting 
information. Address: Peter J. Weber, 3009 
Lisbon Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Message from a 
Pipe Smoker who 
Calis Himself a 
“‘Tcbacco Bug” 


Ss. a. Bemis, V.-Pres. 

A.F, Bests, Pres... sp ssats, Sec. and Trea 

JACKSON FIBRE retreat 

BRANCH OF 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY 
Boston and St. Louis 
\ddress, Western Union, Jackson, Tenn. 

Teer idresm, ackson 598 j._B. Younc 
American Express, emis, Tenn. Res. Mer. 

Bemis, eae March 16/14 
RO. Co., Richmond, Va. 
n:—This morning a travelling man from 
Atlanta was in the office, an ol friend, who handed 
meacigar and we fell to talking about “smoke.” 

He asked me if I smoked a pipe and I replied that 
itwas my steady diet, that I smoked but few cigars. 
Hesaid that was the case with him, and asked what 
tobacco I - moked, and I replied, “Edgeworth.” 

He nodded and smiled and said: “I was introduced 
to that about three years ago, and have smoked 
nothing else since; it is the best yet.” 

Isimply mention this for the reason that it seems 
to be the same story everywhere; once you smoke 
Edgeworth, nothing else will do. 

What is your “Qboid”? Is it higher or lower grade 
than Edyeworth? I mean in_price—or how does it 
differ? You can’t improve on the Edgeworth flavor. I 
am simply curious, am sort of a‘ ‘tobacco bug” anyway, 
and am a!ways “Tek but “never again.” 


Larus & ! 
Gentlem« 





Yours tru 
(Signed) B. F. Youna. 


Have you been introduced to Edgeworth yet? 

The pleasure will be yours. 

Your name and address on a post card, with 
the name of some store where you sometimes 

buy tobacco, will bring 
a liberal sample of Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed to 
} you postpaid. 
Send in the post card 
and ask for your sample. 
To say ‘‘you will like 
it’ might be going a bit 
too far, but the fact is 
that practically every 
person who tries Edge- 
worth smokes it with a 
glad - to - have - met - you 
expression. 
If you roll cigarettes, 
try Edgeworth that way. 
It makes a tight, round 
cigarette with a refreshingly different flavor. 
Ina cigarette the flavor of Edgeworth is slightly 
milder than in a pipe. 

Send your request for the free package to 
larus & Brother Co., 5 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The original Edgeworth is a Plug Slice, 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue tin. 
Edgeworth Ready Rubbed may be bought in 
0c and 50c tins everywhere, and in the hand- 
some $1.00 humidor package. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice, 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sold by 
practically all dealers or mailed prepaid if yours 
has none. 

The writer of the above letter asks about 
Qboid. This is a granulated plug, cut into 
cube shape. It requires no rubbing before 
being put into the pipe and is guaranteed not to 
bite the tongue. 


To the Retail Tob Merchant — If 
your jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus 
& Brother Co. will gladly send you a one- or 
two-dozen 10c size carton by prepaid parcel post 
at the same price you would pay the jobber. 


__Don't-Snore’ 


Mouth Breathing. 
geese’ eran ed 735 Don’t. Keepsthe 
nostrils open for correct breathing, closes 


the mouth and enables you to sleep noise- 
™ lessly, scoeafortably. healthfully. Made 








of Rolled Gold. Wearer unconscious of 
a 5 Presence, Ask for booklet. 
B. Morton Co. Inc. 470 4th St., Louisville,Ky. 





thousands of others, assumed that it was written 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

“Mr. Hubbard told me that when he started 
his enterprise, in a little village in New York 
State, he wanted to express his creed, and he 
wrote this quotation in an effort to do so. He 
said that it was nearly enough like some things 
that Emerson had said and written that he could 
sign Emerson’s name to it and give it an im- 
mediate standing. He naively remarked that 
people might not pay any attention to what he 
said on such a subject, but they would gladly 
approve anything that they thought had been 
written by the immortal Emerson. He told me 
several stories of people searching through Emer- 
son’s works trying to find the quotation.” Pal- 
mam qui meruit ferat! 


“C. M. H.,”’ Americus, Ga.—‘Is the con- 
struction of the following sentence correct? 
‘Between each line of song they took three steps.’’’ 

Between is strictly applicable only with refer- 
ence to two things, but this may be understood as 
including cases in which a number of things are 
discriminated collectively as two wholes, or as 
taken in pairs, or where one thing is set off as 
against a number of others; among is used in 
cases of distributive discrimination. Each 
designates one of two or more distinct or dis- 
tingtishable individuals similarly related and 
forming an aggregate; it is employed when the 
same thing is to be predicated of all the individuals 
considered distributively, or one by one, and is 
often followed by one, to emphasize or make 
explicit a distinct individuality. The sentence 
“Between each line of song they took three 
steps "’ is correct. 


“C. M. C.,” Olalla, Wash.—‘ Please tell me 
who originated—‘I’m from Missouri; you must 
show me.’”’ 

Governor Joseph Wingate Folk, of Missouri, 
now chief counsel of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


“E. T. G.,"" Chicago, Ill.—‘‘ Kindly tell me 

be geo the words * advise me’ either in the sense 
‘inform me’ or ‘instruct me’ are correct.’ 

The expression ‘‘advise me"’ is good English. 
It dates from 1591 and means ‘‘to give notice or 
intimation, instruct, inform, or apprize (one); 
to send (one) formal notice of a transaction.”’ 


“Te. Oa Washington, D. C.—‘Is the word 
slow (meaning ‘ tedious’) used correctly in the fol- 
lowing sentence—‘ It is a slow afternoon’ ?”’ 

The use of the word slow to designate that which 
drags, as an entertainment, is colloquial, and 
permissible only in familiar conversation. 


“Ww. A. P.,’’ Los Angeles, Cal.—‘ Kindly tell 
me the correct word to use to designate a woman 
who kills her husband, as uzoricide is used to 
—— @ man who kills his wife. Is there a 

i to ‘and husband’ which may be 

llowing the name of the wife in the same 

manner as we use ‘et uzor’ as the equivalent of 
‘and wife’ following the name of the husband?’’ 

The Latin word for “husband’’ is maritus. 
The term used to designate a woman who kills her 
husband is mariticide. The rendering of “and 
husband”’ in Latin would be “‘et maritus.” 

“W. McL.,” Centralia, Fla.—‘‘ Which of the 
following is correct? ‘The — —— River flows 
into the Gulf of Mexico,’ he Mississippi 
River empties into the Gulf of Mexico.’ 

A river flows by a city and empties into the sea. 
Therefore, say, ‘‘The Mississippi River flows by 
New Orleans and empties into the Gulf of Mexico.” 

“G. §S.," Fleeton, Va.—‘Is the following 
sentence correct? ‘Please , Subject sample to 
treatment soonest possible.’’ 

In the superlative form of ‘“‘sooner,’’ soonest, 
the word means ‘“‘ most quickly,’’ ‘“‘ most readily.” 
In the sentence submitted, if the intention is to 
express the idea of the earliest period of time, say, 
“Please subject the sample to the treatment at 
the earliest possible moment.’”’ As Dr. James C. 
Fernald. has pointed out in his scholarly treatise 
on ‘‘Connectives of English Speech,”” the connec- 
tives in English are the mortar that cements the 
bricks of language together, and are the simple 
means by which we bind words into sentences. 
“The wrong use, or the omission of connective 
words, is often the occasion of looseness of style,” 
said Dr. Austin Phelps not so many years ago, and 
one may add that no man of culture, none who 
prides himself on the quality of his English, neglects 
the connectives of his mother tongue. 





Rid Your Land 
of Rocks and Stumps 


ET the maximum profits 
out of your soil. Turn 
that idle, unproductive 

stump land and those boulder 
spots into money. 

You need no longer hesitate 
on account of expense. No costly 
machinery or tedious labor will 
be required if you use 


| HERCULES 
| DYNAMITE 


With its aid you can easily 
do the work yourself even if you 
have had no previous experience. 
When properly handled there is 
no more danger in the use of 
Hercules Dynamite than in the 
use of gasoline or electricity. 

Hercules Dynamite quickly 
removes stumps, turns them in- 
to fire-wood and at the same 
time subsoils your land. 


But rock and stump blasting 
are not the only uses for Hercules - 
Dynamite on the farm. It helps 
produce bigger, better crops at 
less cost by loosening the sub- 
soil. It helps plant trees, drain 
land, dig ditches, excavate 
cellars. 

The many ways in which 
Hercules Dynamite can make 
and save money on your farm are 
fully and clearly explained in our 


Valuable Free Book 


Progressive Cultivation. It is 
packed from cover to cover with 
practical information that will 

mean money in your 
pocket. Write today for 
a copy—yours forthe 
asking. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


4-8 W. 10th Street 
Wilmington, Del. 
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A NEW LIGHT SIX 


Every Inch a Paige 


Here you see illustrated the new Paige Six “‘36’’. 
Here a see the latest addition to a distinguished line of cars— 


a true 


aige every inch of it—a car built to realize an ideal—a car 


that must not and cannot be judged from the standpoint of its as- 


tounding price alone. 


When we say that this new Paige Six ‘‘36’’ has been built to 
realize an ideal we are speaking accurate, literal truth. 

From the very beginning it has been the unfaltering purpose and 
policy of the Paige Company to build high class, dependable motor cars. 


It has been the. purpose and policy of the Paige Company to achieve a Standard 
of Quality and Value—not merely a standard of Price. 

If you happen to know an. owner of our larger, seven-passenger Six ‘46”’, 
you know precisely what we mean when we speak of Value and Quality. 

All of the careful manufacturing, all of the painstaking attention to detail, all of 
the sturdy, reliable qualities which characterize the larger Six and have made it a 
pre-eminent Six of the year will be found in this newer and smaller five-passenger 


Paige Six ‘‘36’’. 


The Car You Have Waited For 


We realize that there are a vast number of 
people who do not require a large seven-passenger car. 
But all of these people want a “‘Six,’’ for they 
know that this is the day of the ‘‘Six,’’ in quality cars. 


Furthermore, they want a “roomy"’ car—a lux- 
urious car—a “‘smart” car—an economical car. 


In a word, there is an enormous demand for just 
such a car as the new Paige Six “36’’. 


Glance at the illustration on this page and 
you will see that—from radiator to tire carrier— 
this car isan exact reproduction of the larger Six “*46"". 


This body design has proved to be a sensation 
of the year. No amount of money could buy more 
graceful lines or smarter appearance. 


Inside the car you will find a great, big, comfort- 
able tonneau and a broad driver's seat which means 
ease and freedom from crowding for all of the five 
passengers. 


Like the larger Six ‘‘46"’ you will find this car 
equipped with the world-famous Gray & Davis start- 
ing and lighting system. 

Like the larger Six ‘‘46’’ you will find this car 
equipped with cantilever springs which insure easy, 
comfortable riding no matter what the road condi- 
tions may be—a velvety acting cork insert multiple 
disc clutch—forced feed lubrication system and the 
unequalled Rayfield carburetor. 

When you raise the hood of this car, you will see 
an accessible, powerful six cylinder motor—3" x 5"— 
which is a crowning achievement in motor construc- 
tion. 


We might attempt to tell you about the per- 
formance of this remarkable power plant, but we 
much prefer to have you ride in the car and establish 
the facts for yourself. 


Then, you will realize what true six-cylinder 
Flexibility and Power really mean. 


For the first time, perhaps, you will experience 
the indescribable sensation of riding in a car that is 
practically throttle controlled—a car that travels 
smoothly at a slow wens pace or the speed of the 
winds without change from high gear. 


Low First Cost—Low ‘‘Upkeep’’ Expense 


Best of all, this is a car that any man can afford 
to drive. The Six ‘‘36" weighs but 2600 pounds 
and is equipped with oversize 4-inch tires. With this 
car you can enjoy true six-cylinder motor comfort 
without the penalty of excessive “‘upkeep’’ expense. 


Space will not permit us to name even one-half 
he surprisingly good features embodied in the latest 
aige. 


But—accept our assurance—there is a tremen- 
dous surprise in store for you when you first inspect 
this car at your local Paige dealer’s establishment. 


Then—and only then—you will appreciate what 
a truly great achievement it. represents. 


Then, we predict. your first query will be— 
“How is it possible to build such a car for $1095?” 


Paige - Detroit Motor Car Company, 1202 McKinstry Ave., Detroit Mich. 
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